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The Editor wants all the players in America to send 











“ off-duty " photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
! The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is 
e clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from 


stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it—now! 
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A crystal-clear 


beverage of nature’s 






distillation, bubbling 






with purity, health- 






~ "fulness and pleasure. 








“The World’s Best Table Water” 














A good drink in itself, and one that 


makes other beverages better. 






Fresh and sparkling from America’s 






Greatest Mineral Spring. 
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Snapshot of EDWIN _NICANDER and two pticiee of the land” taken during a 
vacation tour at Derschlag, Germany. MR. NICANDER will be associated 
with the Frohman forces this season. 
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FRITZ WILLIAMS of “‘The Summer Widowers” company. Snapshot taken at Arverne, L. I., at a benefit-outing for 
orphans. Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 


omery & Stone, and his wife (Alene Crater) both of whom are playing in the latest M 
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“The Snapper Snapped.” MISS EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON in Lincoln Park, Chicago. (See article on page 741.) 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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Photo taken on deck of the “Half Moon.” MISS IRENE FRANKLIN and MR. WILL ARCHIE of “The Summer 
Widowers” company carrying models of the weapons brought across the ocean by Hendrick Hudson, 
Photograph by Hall, New York 
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Members of ‘‘The ec Widowers’’ company defying a law at Hudson Park. A pinochle deck was brought 
from MISS IRENE SRANKLING S motor boat, the “Red Head,"’ and the game resulted in favor of MISS FRANKLIN, 
who is in the centre. Others in the picture include EUGENE, O° ROURKE on the right, MISS ALICE DOV. 

MR. VERNON CASTLE, MR. WILL ARCHIE and MR. BURT GREEN. The person slipping MISS FRANKLIN 
the card is Mr, Lew Fields’ general press representative. Photograph by Hall, N. Y. 
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Lily’’ company) at the celebrated Gap of Dunloe in Killarney. 


DR. JAMES C. KELLY and his cousin WM. J. KELLY (who played the part of the artist ““Georges Amrand™ in David Belasco’s ‘“The 
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DODSON L. MITCHELL, late of David Belasco’s ‘‘The Lily” company, and MRS. MITCHELL feeding pigeons 
on the Piazza of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
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(See article on page 827.) 
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Theatre seen in the background. 
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MISS WILLA HOLT WAKEFIELD in the garden of Leo 
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MISS WILLETTE KERSHAW, leading woman of the stock company at Elitch’s Gardens, Denver, driving her 
motor car in the suburbs of Denver. 
Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago, from a snapshot taken in Denver. 
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HENRY B. HARRIS in his office at the Hudson Theatre, N. Y. (See article on page 831.) 
Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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JOHN WESTLEY, appearing in ‘““The Upstart," during his morning walk meets a picturesque character on es 


ake front, Chicago. (See article on page 848. 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, * Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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“Out for a spin.” CYRIL SCOTT playing in ‘The Lottery Man” does his own gardening at his place at Bayside, 
L. 1. Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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MISS EVA DAVENPORT, comedienne, and “*‘Mike”’ “‘to the rescue” 
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MISS ROSE iA. on a wager, showing some of her friends that her stage success has not dimmed her excel- 
lent ability to take dictation accurately and rapidly, ISS STAHL will appear next season 
in a new play by Charles Klein. 
Photograph by White, N. Y. 
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MISS GEORGIA O’RAMEY who is playing in “‘Seven Days’ on_deck of U. 5. S. Michigan. The young man is 


a nephew of the famous Dr. Osler. 
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A little home rehearsal. MABEL BARRISON and her husband JOSEPH E. HOWARD. In this way many of 
MR. HOWARD'S song hits have been created. (See article by MISS BARRISON on page 810.) 
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The art of make-up. Showing in a series of four pictures the remarkable transformation, of MISS HELEN 
LOWELL into her character part of “Lizzie Roberts’ in “The Lottery Man.” 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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Two poor working ils, although it sounds well to say that |_am with ‘‘my illustrator,"", MRS. MAY WILSON 
PRES She and I are doing a story to Dy ice in Carlsbad. We are waiting for our coffee 


in this garden ” UISE CLOSSER HALE:) 
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edding Day.” 


“Ready for the Gallop.” MISS BETSY BACON who is playing in vaudeville with her mother and brother in the playlet entitled 
“*Deborah’s Ww 
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HENRY MORTIMER (in an impromptu impersonation of Atlas) on a vacation in the mountains. Leading man 
in Providence, R. 1., Albee Stock Co. 
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MISS ANNETTE KELLERMAN, on a cold day, ready for a_ bracing auto drive. MISS KELLERMAN’S swim- 
ming exhibition in vaudeville is one.of its most successful novelties. 


Photograph by Spooner & Wells, Detroit. 
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Two of “The Summer Widowers”™ company girls, MISSES CAROLENE WAIDE and DOROTHY GODFREY. 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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Upper picture) “‘Time.” The “‘Jeffries-Collier™ fight. James J. Corbett, referee. 
(Lower picture) (Cipest i Collier” ght. James J. Corbett in Collier's corner. Roger Cornell in Jeffries’ corner. 
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By PAUL ARMSTRONG 


HERE is a splendid play, written by one of the foremost dramatists 
of America, presented in story form. The success of H. B. Warner in 


the title réle has been unequaled in recent years. 
innegan with the porelenian. of Liebler & 


was written by Frank X. 
Co., the producing managers. 


The novelization 


CHAPTER 1 


ETECTIVE DOYLE, of 
headquarters, reached a- 
cross the desk of Warden 

Handler in Sing Sing peniten- 
tiary, picked up a shining new 


lock that lay in a nest of tissue’ 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 


ht, 1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. 


paper and examined it closely. 
“Another one that can’t be 


opened, I suppose?” he said 


glancing from the bright square 
of metal to the warden with a 
smile of superior wisdom. 


705 





REEN | 


) Nees 
“Handler looked up and laughed 
shortly. 

_ “Oh, that?” he said. “Yes, the Dutch- 
_ tan that left it here to be tested'said he 
' worked fourteen years on it, and he 
defies the world to open it without the 
~ key. The world hasn’t had much of a 
etack-at it yet, but I think I’ve gota 
couple ef boys inside that wouldn’t 
need a cold chisel to get it open. Prison 
_ Board will adopt the thing if it makes 
_ good, I understand.” 
_ Doyle turned the lock over indiffer- 
ently and tossed it back on the desk. 

“By the way,” he said, getting down 

_ to the business that had brought him 

' to the prison, “Bill Avery is turned out 

- to-day—1 want to tell him a few things 

- before he gets away. I hear he’s friendly 

_ with Jimmy Valentine and the way Jim- 
my’s lawyer is going after a new trial 
makes things look dangerous. I can’t 
stand for Valentine getting another 
whirl in court and getting turned loose— 

_ that would be a black eye I’m not look- 
ing for.” 

“What about your man we had inside 
here to get next to Valentine?” asked 
the warden, touching a button for an 
attendant. 

“Valentine wouldn’t make up with 

him—there was nothing doing there,” 
admitted the detective. “But if I can 
_ get Avery on my staff, I'll stand off any 
new trial. He’s a tough old boy, but he’s 
my one best bet the way things look 
now.” 
“Ts Avery ready to go out?” asked 
Handler of the clerk who had respond- 
_éd to his summons. 
“Yes, sir, he’s been waiting some 
S time.” é 

“Tet’s have™-him,” snarled the war- 
den. 

And when the door of the anteroom 
“was opened the convict, for whom the 

 tong-waited day had finally dawned, 
‘trept into the office. His striped garb of 

- disgrace had given place to another uni- 
form almost as distinctive—the cheap 
suit of clothing presented by the state 
» each discharged prisoner—and he 
stood with downcast eyes, waiting to be 
spoken to—the attitude of mind and 
manner engendered by years of prison 
discipline. His scant gray locks were 


. 


uncovered and he twirled his 
in nervous fingers against his 
while he waited for the warden’s mes 
ne Hello, Avery,” said Handler, gloy 
ering at him curiously. a 
“Good-morning, sir,” responded the | 
felon without raising his eyes. 
“You're finally out, eh?” ‘continued 
the warden. “Let’s see, you've done 
nine, faven’t you?” ‘ 
_ “Eight and ten, sir,” corrected Avery, 
jealous of the odd two months. 
Handler winked at the detective, who — 
had remained near the window looking ” 
on the jail yard and out of Avery’s line 


of ae 
ell, you’ve been treated 
well, haven’t you?” he asked. ee 

For the first time Avery looked 
and there was a gleam of the old 4 
ance in his hard face as he answered, 7 
born of the realization that he was © 
free at last from the discipline of his — 
taskmasters and that only the formali- 
ties of his discharge remained between — 
him and the open air. q 

“You've never heard me complain, 
have you?” he retorted. 

The warden laughed, but ‘his laugh 
habitually was short and unpleasant— 
something that seemed quite removed 
from ordinary laughter. - 

“No, it wouldn’t have got you much 
if you did,” he said. “Well, now what 
Going to turn square?” 

“You know I am,” declared the con- 
vict brusquely. i 

“Yes, I know—that’s what they all 
say,” sneered Handler, and as. Doyl 
came forward he added: 

“Oh, here’s an old friend of 
Avery.” “4 

Avery looked up quickly and peered ~ 
into the face of the detective, who was © 
regarding him gravely. 

“T don’t remember him,” he said, © 
turning away suspiciously. 2 

He did not know what new crime 
the authorities might seek to fasten 
upon him when he stood on the very 
threshold of freedom, nor who mi 
try to identify him as being “wanted” 
on some charge. eS 

Doyle looked at him. steadily and 
smiled quizzically. 


yours, — 





Avery looked at the floor and 
to shrink within his shell again, w 
he had been during all the nine years 
of his penance behind the steel bars. 
He lost all interest in the conversation 
of Mr. Doyle as soon as he fathomed its” 
import—he had begun to unfold a little 
in the joy of being free and at the first 
move he had found a policeman waiting 
to take advantage of him.. 
“I don’t know anything about Val-— 
entine,” he muttered shortly. 


So you don’t remember me, eh, 
11?” he said. “That’s funny.” 
The old fellow looked again and rec- 
ized the man-hunter through the 
changes that nine years had made. 
~ *T’ve got you now,” he said. “Doyle! 
- Still a copper?” he asked. 
“Still a copper, Bill,” responded the 
detective, eyeing him curiously. — 
“Well, you haven’t got anything on 
me,” declared Avery defiantly. 
“That’s true, Bill,’ Doyle said with a 


smile and an effort at earnestness. “Tm 
not here to slough you. This time I’m 
your friend. I think I know where you 


The detective studied him shrewdly 


and instantly recognized the change in 
his attitude. With a smothered impreca- 


tion he rose and took a turn across the - 
room that the convict might not wit- 
ness. his disappointment. and chagrin. — 
~“T could do you a good turn, Bill,” 
he suggested blandly, when he had re- ~ 
covered his temper a bit. 

The inference was too plain for old 
Avery to stand and he rose, trembling 
with rage and hate. 

“I’m on,” he snapped. “If you’re to 
be my friend, I’m to be a stool-pigeon, 
eh? Well, I’m old and I don’t know 
where I'll go when I leave here, but 
I'll take the river before that game!” 

“Oh, you don’t want a friend, eh?” 
said Doyle, folding his arms and look- 
ing menacingly at Avery. 

The burglar, now thoroughly aroused 
and secure in the knowledge that his 
“time” was up, and also that Handler 
would not dare punish him, glared back © 
defiantly. 

“T don’t want any friends that are 
coppers,” he snarled; “thieves are bad 
enough !” 

It was a declaration of war and the 
detective was quick to seize upon it. 
He was piqued by the failure of his 
plans for ingratiating himself with 
Avery, that he might trump up evidence — 
against Valentine, and this flat defiance 
added the touch of insult. 

“Well, you’ve got one bet for the rest - 
of your natural life,” he said in a voice 
hoarse with anger, as he thrust his face 
close to Avery's, “I’m not your friend 

_and you’d better call once a month for 
fear I grab you by mistake on sus- 
picion.” % 

“To hell with you,” was the burg- — 
lar’s contemptuous reply, and turning 


can get a pretty good job.” 

“Nobody wants me,” said the burg- 
lar bitterly. 

“Oh, there are lots of jobs where you 
don’t have to know a trade,” the detec- 
tive said soothingly, and as an earnest 
of his new-formed friendship he added : 

“Can’t Bill sit down, warden?” 

“Why, certainly,” said Handler gen- 
jally. Ordinarily convicts are not al- 
lowed to sit, speak or look until they 
are given permission. 

Avery cautiously took a chair be- 
side Doyle and watched him narrowly, 
trying to fathom the reason for this 
sudden warmth on the part of the po- 
lice department. It was almost uncanny 
to have Doyle, of all men, show up at 
the prison on the day of his discharge, 
profess friendship for him, and offer 
to get him a job. 

“There’s one thing you want to do, 
Bill, above everything else,” went on 
Doyle, “and that is to keep out of bad - 
company.” 

_ “Well, I’m getting out to-day,” sug- 
gested Avery with an attempt at grim 
humor. : 

“Yes, and it’s a good thing you are,” 

» declared the detective, “so you’re away 
from Valentine.” 

“Valentine?” repeated the burglar, 
darting a swift look at Doyle under his 
brows. 

He thought he was beginning to un- 
derstand. 

“Yes, it doesn’t do you any good to 
know a man like that,” said Doyle. “I 
suppose you know he croaked his pal 
Cotton so he wouldn’t have to cut with — 


im 





‘to the warden, who had sat silently be- 
hind his desk during the colloquy, with 
fingers twitching to throttle the defiant 
_ erook, he said: 

— : “T’ve got a five-spot coming, haven’t 
gs 


“Yes, and you take it and get out of 
here, you bum!” roared Handler, shov- 
“ing a receipt book toward him. “Sign 
'this—if you can write. Here’s your 
finnif,” he added, when Avery had made 
a scratch on the book. 

' The discharged convict took the 

and looked at it sneeringly. 

“Five dollars!” he said. “And this 
suit of bags that a country constable 

could see the Sing Sing tag on in the 

night! Pretty good for eight years’ and 

“ten months’ work, eh? And you guys 
are my friends! For God’s sake, let me 

" get out of here to where there are men 
‘that don’t live on the mistakes of other 
men!” 

The warden jumped up, thrust his 

_ powerful hand under Avery’s shoulder 
and helped him toward the open door 
of the office with a mighty push. 

“Well, get out, then,” he roared, “on 
your way—and to hell with you!” 

Doyle ‘watched the by-play in silence 

until Avery was gone. 

“There’s another one we've got to 
keep track of,” he said grimly. “He'll be 
at work in a week and then I'll nail 
him and give him back to you.” 


CHAPTER II 


Miss Rose Lane had never heard at 


the “Gate of Hope” until she went to 
New York state to visit her uncle, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Fay. In her home in 
Springfield, Ill., where her father was 
president of a national bank of which 
she owned forty per cent. in her own 
“right, Miss Lane devoted herself to the 
usual vocations and distractions of a 
young society leader lucky enough to be 
healthy, wealthy, and wise, without 
bothering her pretty head about the ulti- 
mate fate of prisoners released from the 
penitentiary. There were “Hope Halls” 
and “Helping Hands” in Chicago dedi- 
cated to the uplifting of those few 
among the discharged convicts who ex- 


a desire > “dies 


leave the crooked path behind, but 


ministrations had never crossed the o 
bit of the banker’s pretty daughter, an 
it was not until she mingled in. the cir. 
cles of officialdom at Albany with her 
uncle that she learned of the work un- 
dertaken by the society. 

“They are a lot of well-meaning wo- 
men,” said the lieutenant-governor, i 
explaining the “Gate of Hope” idea to 
his niece while they were on a shopping 
tour in New York City, “and I have no 
doubt they do a great deal of good. 
These poor fellows need some one to 
give them a lift when they serve their 
time out—most people are only too 
anxious to give them a shove down the 
hill. The ladies of the society—some of 
them at least—have been good enoug 
to invite us to join them on a visit to 
Sing Sing to-day—would you care to 
come? They assure me that very man 
of the prisoners there are unjustly sen 
tenced and are, in fact, innocent vic- 
tims of aj vicious penal system. I don’ 
know much about it, but I have prom 
ised to look into the matter a bit. I © 
presume it might be considered part 0 
my official duty,” "he added pompously 

“Tl go if you wish, Uncle Bob,” Miss 
Lane responded indifferently. “I sup- 
pose it would be an interesting experi 
ence to visit a prison. But I warn you 
now, I havent much sympathy fo 
burglars and convicts and all that sort 
of people.-I think they have themselves 
to blame for their trouble and the rest 
of us are better off the longer they are 
kept locked up.” ‘ 

“Perhaps so—perhaps so,” admitted 
the lieutenant-governor. “But we'll 
make the trip with these ladies to-day, 
at any rate. I have promised to go, you 
know.” 

-Which is why it was that Miss Rose 
Lane and Lieutenant-Governor Fa 
were ushered into the office of Warden 
Handler, together with Mrs. Webste 
and Mrs. Moore, two of the. eames 
workers in the “Gate of Hope” So- 
ciety, a few moments after Detectiv 
Doyle had slipped out. 

Mrs. Webster, a frequent visitor a 
the prison, introduced the lieutenant 
governor and his niece to the obsequious: 





n and pl 
iness of the call. 
“We have come to-day, Mr. Hand- 

ler,” she said, “again to ask that men be 
~ not forced to make confessions here 


d at once into the 


that may be used against them outside 


when they leave here.” 

“No one is ever forced to confess 
anything here, madam,” interrupted the 
warden, with the weary air of one 
who repeats a twice-told tale. 

“So you have told us before,” re- 
torted Mrs. Webster with gome as- 

rity, “but nevertheless—” 

“If you will pardon me, Mrs. Web- 


ster,” interposed the lieutenant-gover- 


nor suavely. “I fear, Mr. Handler, that 
the ladies, in their zeal, do not exactly 
‘realize what they imply by such a state- 
ment. It seems, however, that they have 
evidence to the effect that a certain 
man who was here on a two years’ 
sentence did confess some offense—” 
“To a stool-pigeon,” interrupted 
Handler, who was losing his bland 
manner under the cross-examination. 
“Am I responsible for the detectives 
who have men working for them in- 
side?” 
“A stool-pigeon?” repeated Miss 
Lane wonderingly, her big eyes fixed 
on the warden. 
_ “A stool-pigeon is a decoy,” he ex- 

plained; “one.who gets into the con- 
fidence of crooks and then tells what 
they say to the detectives who send 


_ them.” 


“But why do they tell?” interrupted 
Mrs. Webster eagerly. “Are not these 
confessions forced from them?” 

Handler threw up his hands in des- 
pair and leaned against his desk. 

_ “Madam, when you have dealt with 
crooks as long as I have—” he began. 
_ But Mrs. Moore would not permit 

the original proposition to be side- 
ni by any dissertation on crimi- 
no 


“Are there not many innocent per- 
Sons incarcerated here and in all pris- 
ons?” she demanded, folding her arms 
and looking at the warden solemnly, as 
if she believed that he was solely re- 
Sponsible for such a state of affairs, 
if it existed. 

_ Rose Lane, a bit bored by the fruit- 


o 


less colloquy, walked to the window | 

looked down on the prison yard, while 
her uncle followed the conversation 
with official pomposity. He was there 
for a purpose and he felt it his duty 
to impress that fact upon all beholders. — 

“My dear. madam, that is not my af- 
fair,” retorted Handler turning sharply 
on Mrs. Moore, the secretary of the so- 
ciety. “I am not a lawyer; I am nota ~ 
humanitarian. I am the warden of one — 
of the hardest prisons in this country 
and every moment of my time is taken 
up with my duties as jailer.” a 

“And you have no time,” suggested — 
Mrs. Webster, “when a man leaves 
here, to put him on the right road—to 
start him straight—” 

“I have never let a man go without 
telling him I hoped he would never 
come back,” declared the warden, “and 
that I hoped he would live an honest 
life. But they don’t want to, and that’s 
where all of you people make your big — 
mistake. They don’t want to live — 
straight. In the first place, they are 
lazy, and in the second place, most of — 
them are insane.” ee 

“Insane!” snapped Mrs. Webster, 
turning to her associate in horror. 
“Note that, Mrs. Moore. He says these 
poor creatures are insane.” i 

“Well, what would you call a man 
that does something the law forbids— 
does it whenever the opportunity offers — 
without a chance of gain? What do you 
call a man who does a thing for the © 
love of it?” ve 

“I would call him an artist,” declared 
Mrs. Webster promptly. 

“Artist, eh?” sneered the warden. 
“Well, then, I’ve got a lot of them, but 
to me they are insane,” : 

Lieutenant-Governor Fay, — sucking 
the knob of his gold-headed cane, — 
thought it was time to put in a word; 
the ladies were not getting on very well 
in the controversy. ; 

“Exactly what do you mean by in- © 
sane, Mr. Handler?” he asked. me 

The warden pondered a moment and 
then motioned to an attendant, who — 
had made a pretense of busying himself — 
at an adjacent desk. 

“Smith, get ‘Blinky’ Davis,” he or- 
dered. Then he turned to his visitors: 





casey to convince these ladies and 

yourself, governor, I’m going to give 

a emacaeation of what I mean. 

you'll sif down at my desk and write 

* Spek for five dollars—I'll give it 

back to you—you'll see something inter- 
esting.” 

While Fay was drawing up the check 
the two ladies of the “Gate of Hope” 
joined Miss Lane at the window over- 
looking the prison yard, and promptly 
found a new inspiration for their over- 
flowing sympathies. 

_ “There is the yard,” said Mrs. Web- 

ster. “Just think of the poor men who 

tramp that gloomy place and who, were 

they given their liberty and an op- 
nity—” 

“W ould black-jack a priest for a dime 
or tear those diamonds out of your 
€ars,” interrupted Warden Handler, 


who had strolled up behind them. 

Mrs. Webster recoiled with a little 
shriek of-horror, placing both hands 
over her earrings. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “governor! Do 
need more than that speech to prove 
the brutality of this prison?” 


Miss Lane walked quickly from the 
window and joined her uncle, who had 
finished the check. 

“Or of the prisoners you ladies are so 
mutch interested m,” she said softly. “I 
once had an experience with a burglar 
' and I’ve never wanted to be as close to 
~ one again. And it wasn’t a midnight ma- 
_ fauder; either, as is usually the case. 
_ This was in a parlor-car in broad day- 
light. I happened to be the only person 
in the car and this man walked up and 
accosted me. He was not polite, and 
when I reached for the bell to call the 
porter, he sat on the arm of my chair 
and struck my wrist.” 

“The brute!” exclaimed Mrs. Web- 
__ «ster compassionately. 

“He said he wanted to talk to me,’ 
_ She went on, “and I was so vibe toaadl 
I scarcely knew what to do, when a 
younger man, evidently a gentleman, 
walked in from the smoking compart- 
ment, and taking the man by the arm, 
ted him away.’ 

“But how did you know he was a 
burglar?” demanded her uncle, who 
had followed her story breathlessly. 


“Listen to the rest a n> 
Lane with a weak little smile. 

“T had _Scarcely got my breath,” 
went on, “when the first man came b 
and again sat on the arm of my chi 
and threw his arms around my shox 
ders. I tried to get up, but he held me, 
and when I tried to ring the bell he 
struck my arm so hard that I screamed 
with pain. Then the gentleman who had 
taken him away before ran into the car 
and they—they fought. Oh, it was ter- 
rible! The gentleman who had come 
my assistance was much the smaller, 
and it seemed he would surely be killed 
when, suddenly, by some trick, I p 
sume, he sent the man crashing through 
the Pullman car window. I fainted and 
when I revived I was alone and the 
car was running on the same as it had 7 
been. Nothing but the broken window | 
and the bruise on my. arm assured me © 


that it was real. And the next day I © 


read in the paper that a famous burglar ~ 
was found with his skull fractured be 
side the tracks in the locality where the ~ 
struggle occurred.” a 

She stopped, white-lipped and shiv- ~ 


ering at the memory of the thrilling | 


incident and Mrs. Moore gave her a 
reassuring little pat on the shoulder. 
Handler; who had been frowning at ~ 
the floor and trying to fit flitting mem- ~~ 
ories together in his mind, seemed tre- | 
mendously interested. a 

“Did that happen here in New York 
state?” he asked. 

“Yes, between Buffalo and Roches- 
ter,” said Miss Lane. “It will be two 
years ago next June—you remember 
when I came to see you, uncle?” 

“Perfectly,” exclaimed the puzzled 
lieutenant-governor. “But you told me 
nothing about this affair.” 

“T didn’t want to talk about it,” con- 
fessed the girl with a little blush, “be- 
cause you used to scold me so about my 
habit of traveling alone—you always 
said something would happen to me. 
And I was afraid I wouldn’t be al 
lowed to come east so often if you and 
father knew about it.” 

Fay pinched her cheek and shook a 
rebuking finger at the pretty penitent, 
but the warden was still on the trail of 
identities. 





ould you know the name you 


aw in the paper that time if you heard 
it?” he asked, solicitously. “Was it 
‘Cotton?’ ” : . 

“Yes—I could never forget that 
‘strange name,” exclaimed the girl. “Did 

you know him?” 

“We had him here once for five,” 
said the warden. “But it was always be- 
lieved that he was hurt trying to get 
on a moving train. He didn’t tell how 
he got hurt, so far as I ever knew.” 

“He died?” asked Rose, softly. 

“T believe so,” said the warden. “We 
haven’t had him since, at least.” 
“And you never saw the gentleman 

that rescued you?” asked Mrs. Moore, 
to whom the romantic side of the en- 


“Fifty thousand dollars!” exclaimed 


Fay. “And I’d cash it myself, it looks 


so good % 
“Of course you would,” said the war- 
den. “And do you believe that a man 


who can do that and get away with it — 


now and then would ever be content to 


turn square and work for a living? I — 
had Davis working on the books once 


and he couldn’t resist raising the prison 
checks.” 

“You have likely picked out the worst 
case in the prison,” objected Mrs. Web- 
ster. 

“I could bring ’em in all day,” re- 


torted Handler, as he picked up the | 


patent lock. 
“You see this?” he went on. “A Ger- 


man inventor has spent fourteen years ne 
perfecting it—his life work. If it cannot — 
be opened without a key the Prison 


counter appealed. 
“Never,” Miss Lane responded. 
At that moment the attendant re- 


‘turned with “Blinky” Davis, the forger, 

who was to try his expert hand on 
Fay’s five-dollar check. The women in- 
stinctively shrank together as the re- 
pulsive figure in soiled striped uniform 
came slinking in, cap in hand, and eager 
to perform for the entertainment of 
the warden’s guests. 

_ “Tf you will pretend to be looking 
out of the window,” whispered-Handler 
to the little group, “the man you ladies 
believe would be honest if you gave him 

‘a chance, will. officiate.” 

They moved away and examined a 
wall-map, while Handler gave “Blinky” 
the check and sat him down at the desk 

_ with ink, pens, steel eraser, and blotter 

~ handy. For a minute or two the convict 

worked over the slip of paper, chuck- 
ling and smiling at the ease with which 
the check could be raised, when the 

Same pen and ink were available. 
Then he handed it to the warden, 

who had stood by to be certain that the 

ink eraser did not disappear into 

“Blinky’s” clothing. 

“You’re a wonder, Blink,” he said, 
as he glanced at the check. “Take him 
back, Smith, and bring me ‘Dick the 
Rat.’ We'll have a try at the Dutchman’s 


Board will accept it, and he will be a © 


rich man. I’ve sent for a sneak thief, 
paralyzed on one side, to see if he can 
open it. He can open almost anything. 
He may not get away with this one, 
but he’ll try—and that’s my point; they 
ply their vocation without a chance of 
reward in many cases. It’s a mania 
with them.” 

The attendant entered with “Dick the 
Rat” limping, grinning, and who had 


but partial use of his left arm. He— 
stared impudently at the visitors and 


was evidently a privileged character 
among the convicts. 

Handler gave him the lock. 

“Here, Dick,” he said, familiarly, 
“see if you can cop that. It’s a new one; 
I don’t know anything about it.” 

The thief turned the lock over, shook 
it beside his ear and grinned. 

“Can you borrow a hair-pin from 
one of the dames?” he asked, with a 
leer. 


Handler turned inquiringly and Mrs. — 


Webster volunteered a hair-pin. 


Twisting it with teeth and fingers” 


into a lock-pick, “Dick the Rat” went to 
work on the lock, emitting little squeals 
of joy which gave him his alias, and in 


aa 


lock.” 

‘When the convict had stumped away 
with the attendant, Handler gave the 
check to the lieutenant-governor with 
an anticipatory grin for his amazement. 


an incredibly short time the interested © 
watchers heard a click and the lock fell . 
apart. The inventor’s work of fourteen — 
years was ruined with a hair-pin. oe 

Dick held up the pieces with a laugh — 





and the warden held them up proudly. 
__ “There you are,” he said. “That's 
- Dick’s specialty.” 


_ “And you, sit!” demanded Mrs. 
Webster, indignantly, “what does it 
benefit you to ruin the work of years?” 
. “Dick the Rat” leered at her, as he 
_ shuffled toward the door the attendant 
was holding open for him. 

*“Wot’s de matter wit de dame?” he 
’ demanded. “She give me de hair-pin! If 
dere was anyt’ing behind the lock she 
would have wanted her bit.” 

And he disappeared with a sarcastic 
laugh that sent a thrill of horror 
_ through Rose Lane and made her cling 
“more closely to her uncle’s arm. 

- “Do you. think there is a chance of 
‘that fellow keeping straight after he 


_ gets out?” demanded the warden. “Can 


you imagine him working for a living 
when he can open locked doors with a 
hair-pin ?” 

“Oh, but those two are the very low- 
' est types in the prison,” protested Mrs. 
Webster. “We do not argue that such 
apparent criminals as we have seen 
_ should be liberated. But there are gen- 
tlemen here, governor, men of quite 
different type than these, whom one 
_ mever sees.” 

“Oh, you think those are my trained 
dogs, do you?” retorted the warden. 
_“*Blinky’ Davis, well dressed, would 
pass as an ordinary clerk. I fear the 
ladies have more interest in the ro- 
" mantic type, and I’ll give them one.” 

_ “Get Valentine,” he ordered, nodding 
to the attendant, who disappeared to- 
“ward the cell-house. a 

“This man I’ve sent for is not a 
poet,” he went on, “but he is doing ten 
years here for opening a bank safe 
without tools or the combination—sim- 
ply by the sense of touch. There is 
some poetry in that.” 

“You mean to say that he discovers 
the correct combination of a strange 
safe solely by the sense of touch?” 
asked Fay. “It seems impossible!” 

“Well, the bank safe was opened,” 
declared Handler, “and the money 
- stolen, and this fellow’s pal squealed to 
the police. And, by the way, his pal, 
Cotton, was the very man that your 
_ miece had the experience with.” 


Rose blanched again at the 1 


of her assailant’s name. “And a 
was sentenced to ten years in prison 
the word 6f a beast -like that!” she 
claimed. 

“That and other evidence,” explai 
the warden. “They found some OE a 
bank’s stolen money on Valentine— 
here he is now.” : 

As the door swung open and a tall, 
sharp-featured young man in convict’ 
stripes entered and stood, cap in hand, 
looking at the floor as the prison rules 
prescribed he should do, Rose Lane 
started with horror and dismay, reeled 
against her uncle’s shoulder, and closed 
her eyes for an instant. 

Fay clutched her arm and turned 
quickly, but the incident passed unnot- 
iced by the others, who were watching 
the prisoner curiously. 

“Uncle!” she gasped into his ear, 
“that is he! That is the man who threw 
the burglar from the train!” 

The lieutenant-governor 
hand soothingly. 

“Say nothing,” he murmured. “We'll 
look into this.” 

Handler meanwhile had started his 
little exhibition by calling to the convict, ~ 
who stood silently and motionless, wait- ~ 
ing for orders. 

“Oh, Jimmy, something’s gone wrong 
with the safe,” he said, “open it for me, 
will you?” 4 

Valentine raised his ¢yes and his first 
glance fell upon Rose Lane, who was 
watching him intently. The-slight start 
of recognition went unnoticed by all, 
except the girl and her uncle, who were 
watching for it. 

Then the prisoner looked quickly at 
the warden. : 

“I will be very glad to open it if T 
can,” he said. “What is the combina- 
tion ?” 

“Combination?” snarled Handler, 
with a lowering brow. Z 

“Why, yes,” Valentine went on, in 
tone of mild surprise. “You don’t ex- 
pect me to open it without the combina- 
tion, do you?” 

“That’s just what I do!” growled the 
warden, “and you’re going to do it, 
too !” 

The convict smiled faintly and loc 


patted her 





from the threatening face of his keeper 
to the startled countenances of the vis- 
ors, who began to feel much as do the 
tors at the animal show when the 
trick bear refuses to perform. , 

“You flatter me,” said Valentine, and 
the warden leaped to his feet and took 
- astep toward him. 
 “Four-flushing, eh?” he snarled, “be- 
cause there’s a gallery here! You're 
doing ten for opening a bank safe and 
you can’t open an old box like mine!” 

“T never opened that bank safe, Mr. 
Handler, you know that—” 

“You listen to me!’ shouted Handler, 
his face red with passion and his voice 
rising to a bellow. “You go and cop 
that gopher or I’ll give you solitary for 
a month!” 

“It’s an impossibility for any one to 
open a safe without the combination, 
Mr. Handler,” said the prisoner again, 
and the warden, carried away by a burst 
of anger, rushed at him like a charging 
bull, while Rose Lane and the other 
women involuntarily slipped behind 
Lieutenant-Governor Fay. 

“Oh, you’re going through with that 


stuff, are you?” he shouted. “Well, you 


” 


get out of here, you— 

“Just a moment, warden,” interposed 
Mr. Fay, who had looked on at the 
scene in amazement. “Don’t lose your 
temper. I want to speak to this young 
man a moment.” 

“Go ahead,” growled Handler. “He’s 
ctazy to talk.” 


He drew Valentine aside, to where | 


Rose stood with tightly clasped hands 

and quivering chin, looking on the 

dreadful spectacle of her hero, her mys- 

terious preserver, standing before her 

in prison stripes, paying the penalty of 
a.bank robber. 

“Valentine, can you not do what the 
warden asks just to convince us skep- 
tics?” he said. 

The convict dropped his eyes to the 
prison cap and shook his head. 

“T could no more do it than you 
could, sir,” he said, gently. 

“But you were convicted of opening 
a bank vault—” 

“On the word of a dying crook,” in- 
terrupted Valentine, eagerly, and War- 
den Handler again interposed. 


“That’s enough of that, Valentine,’ 
he > ca “Never mind that sympathy — 
stuff.” . 


The lieutenant-governor turned on 


Handler with a frown of annoyance. 
“Just a moment, Mr. Handler,’” 
said. “I am talking with this young 


man.” 


He moved still farther from the 
Warden’s desk and signaled to Valen-_ 


tine to follow. 
“You were saying?” he suggested. 
“Nothing,” said the convict, with a 

se: glance toward the frowning war- 
en. 


“I want you to talk,” said Fay. “It. 


might mean your pardon.” _ 
Valentine gasped and stared. 
“My pardon?” He almost whispered. ” 
“T am the lieutenant-governor of the 
state,” began Fay, and the prisoner 


looked up quickly with the light of hope 23 


illuminating his face. 
“Tl talk!” he exclaimed. 


“Oh, you will, eh?” sneered the war- | 


den. “Well, you’d better be. careful 
what you say.” 

“T understand,” retorted Valentine, 
looking at him almost. defiantly, “but 
I'll take all. the other chances for this 
one.” ; 

Fay turned to his niece, who had 
drawn a little apart from the other two 
women. 


“Are you sure this is the man?” he — 


asked, in an undertone. 

For answer the girl turned fearlessly 
to the convict and in the same guarded 
accents asked: ‘ 

“Have you ever seen me before?” 

“Yes,” he whispered, but by an un- 
mistakable glance toward the warden 
he indicated to Rose and her uncle that 
he did not care to talk in the hearing of 
Handler. Then the lieutenant-governor 
promptly asked that he and Miss Lane 
be left alone with Valentine for a few 
minutes, and Handler grudgingly with- 
drew, while the ladies of the “Gate of 
Hope” Society, scenting something out 
of the ordinary, were only too glad to 
give the official a clear field. 

As soon as the door closed on them, 
Rose eagerly turned to the convict. 

“Where did you see me before?” she 
asked. 


we 
m 





“On a New York Central train be-_ 


‘tween Buffalo and Rochester, on the 
‘8th of June two years ago,” he said. 
“T had good reason to remember the 
date. A man offended you in the parlor 
“ear? and I tried to protect you. When 
he repeated the annoyance, we had a 
struggle and I hiplocked him and threw 
him through the window.” 

The girl extended her hand simply. 

“My thanks may be delayed, but they 
are nevertheless sincere, Mr. Valen- 
tine,” she said. 

He hesitated a moment, staring at 
‘the hand offered to him so frankly, de- 
‘Spite his convict’s stripes. Then he 
Seized it eagerly for an instant and 
bowed over it. 

“What happened after you threw the 

man off the train?” asked the lieuten- 
ant-governor. 
_ “I was afraid.I might have killed 
him,” said Valentine, “and I slipped off 
the train on the wrong side at the next 
Station and got away. He was very 
badly hurt and he died later.” 

“Was he a friend of yours?” per- 
sisted the official. 

“Oh, no, sir!” exclaimed the convict. 
“T had met him on the train accident- 
ally in the smoking compartment. I 
did not know the man at all.” 

“But what was his object in confess- 
ing to a bank robbery and implicating 
“you as his accomplice?” persisted Fay. 
_ The convict hesitated just an instant, 
' while Rose waited eagerly for his an- 
swer. 

“Probably because it was his only 

ible way of securing revenge on me 
or throwing him off the train,” he said. 
“T can think of no other reason.” 

“But I am told the stolen money— 
some of it—was found on you when 
you were arrested,” went on the lieu- 
tenant-governor. “How was that?” 

“T had won it from this man playing 
cards on the train a short time before 
- the row,” explained the prisoner. “He 
_ didn’t know me—not even my name. 

Heé asked my name when we were play- 
ing cards and, as I thought it none of 
his business, I told him ‘Valentine.’ 
When he was found dying beside the 
tracks he gave the police that name and 
my description, accusing me of helping 


him rob a bank safe. I was arrested 
der the name of Valentine and kept 


to shield my family name. I have a 
good family,” he added. “I was ori- 
ginally an expert accountant and then I 
became an expert for the Globe Safe 
Company.” 

Fay walked up and down the office 
contemplatively a few times, while his 
niece sank into an arm-chair, and V; 
entine, buoyed up by hope, watched the 
official anxiously from beneath his 
brows. 

“Why didn’t you give this evidence ~ 
at your trial—this story of the fight 
on the train?” asked Fay at length. 

The convict glanced at the girl a mo — 
ment and then looked down at his 
twirling cap again. ‘ 

“The man who confessed had died,” ” 
he said, “and if I told this story they 
would have tried me for murder. That — 
would have brought the young lady 
into it.” 


could not have been governed by any 
thought of her!” 

“I mean, I was afraid they would” 
convict me of murder or manslaughter 
on her testimony—lI didn’t think it pos-— 
sible they could convict me on the safe 
robbery charge with the evidence they ~ 
had. My lawyer is working for a new © 
trial now,” he added. 

The lieutenant-governor turned to 
him with an air of decision that made— 
the girl’s heart leap for joy. 

“Tell your lawyer to apply for a par- 
don,” he said. “I prontise you he shall 
have every assistance in his efforts to 
secure it.” ; 

The convict was murmuring his 
thanks incoherently, when Rose again 
held out her hand to him. 

“Good-by, Mr. Valentine,” she said, — 
with a bright smile. 

“T would rather you called me by a | 
name that is not disgraced,” he said. 
“My name is Lee Randall.” a 

“Then, good-by, Mr. Randall!” 
smiled the girl, as he bent over her = 
hand. j 

“Good-by—God bless you,” he said, 
hastily, and hurried out into the cor 
ridor that led to the cell-house. : 





CHAPTER III 

A month later “Jimmy” Valentine 
was breathing the air of freedom again, 
the influence of Lieutenant-Governor 
Fay and the doubts cast upon the evi- 
dence in the case having won a pardon 
from the governor, and his first act was 
to hasten to Albany to thank the exe- 
_ cutive. It chanced, through one of those 
" pranks that the fates love to play now 
and then, that at the moment the for- 
mer convict was waiting in the execii- 
tive offices to see the governor, Mr. 
William Lane, president of the First 
National Bank of Springfield, Iil., was 
in the parlor of an Albany hotel, listen- 
ing to the disquieting suggestion from 
his pretty daughter, Rose, that Mr, Lee 
Randall, alias “Jimmy” Valentine, be 
given a position in the bank at Spring- 
field. All of the arguments she had im- 
bibed from Mrs. Webster and Mrs. 
Moore of the “Gate of Hope” were 
brought into play to meet the banker’s 
objections—the need for a_ helping 
hand, the injustice of visiting upon an 
innocent man a heritage of disgrace 
for his imprisonment, the advantage of 
his taking a place with those who knew 
his past and could regard it with equa- 
_nimity if it suddenly were resurrected. 
“I want you to give this man a 

chance, dad,” she said softly, as she 
_ twined her fingers in the sturdy ones 
of the old banker, “a good chance. He 
risked his life once to save me from 
insult.” 

“I know, I know,” her father pro- 
tested, “but this is a most desperate 
_ thing to do—pick up an ex-convict and 
_ put him in a bank! It seems like flying 
in the face of providence. Of course, 

your asking it carries weight with me, 
_ my dear, and your mother left you for- 
ty per cent of the bank stock—that 
alone would make me listen to you. 
But who knows about this man and— 
and suppose it became known who he 
was and what he had done!” 

“Te thought of all that, dad,” she 
said, “and I want you to risk it—and 
my forty per cent wants you to risk it.” 

Her father looked at her shrewdly, 
_ through eyes that had seen sixty years 
_ Of the world and its ways. 


softly. a 
She stood up suddenly, as if the 
words were a challenge, and looked full 
at him. 
“Yes,” she declared, “and my heart! 
I’ve known men who thought they were — 
heroes all my life and they bored me 
to death. And one day, from a clear 
sky, when I was struggling in the arms 
of a blear-eyed brute who beat me if I 


dared move a hand, this man came. 


There was no blare of bugles or any- 
thing save utter courage. He made him 
leave me. His voice was low—I could 
scarcely hear what he said, but there — 
was a note of command and a threat 
of death in it. And the brute disregard- 
ed it and he mastered him—a_ beast 
twice his size! He fought silently and 
killed him—and all my life, that man 
owns me!” 

The banker turned in alarm and 
amazement. This was a revelation he 
had not looked for, even though he felt 
that it was something more than grati- 
tude on his daughter’s part that induced 
her to plead se hard for Valentine. 

“Rose!” he exclaimed, “do you real- 
ize what you are saying?” 

“Qh, it’s no use being shocked, dad,” 
she said. “It’s true. And then he went 
to prison on the death rattle of a beast 
like that, and I’m going to make it good 
to him, if he’s a man—and every drop 
of my blood tells me he is.” 

“And you don’t even know his 
name!” said her father, musingly. 

But Rose met the comment with a 
gesture of impatience. 

“TI do,” she declared. “I know the 
name he gave me. But what of it? Does 
a name mean anything to real men and 
women? No! The one comes—the one 
in all the world—and—well, that is all — 
there is to love.” 

She walked to a window in the dim 
old parlor and looked out into the busy 
street, while her father sat tapping the 
table with nervous fingers and trying 
to reconcile himself to the idea of giving 
his daughter—his motherless Rose, that 
he was so proud of, and upon whom he 
had built such high hopes—to a name- 
“os stranger with the prison taint upon 
him. 





“Do you think he knows how you 
eel?” he asked at length. 

_ “No, nor ever shall, unless some day 

believe him worthy of me,” she 
said, proudly. 

- "You promise that?’ he queried, 
eagerly, and she laid her hand upon his. 
“T promise, dad,” she said, simply. 

g “Well, let us wait until I see the 
"governor, dear,” he suggested. “I'd like 

to have his opinion of the man.” 

Valentine, having concluded his ap- 
‘pointment with the governor, hastened 
to the hotel to meet Mrs. Webster and 
Mrs. Moore, who had insisted upon 
tendering him the best offices of the 
“Gate of Hope” Society, with hints of 
various positions at his disposal. As he 
entered the parlor, where he had ex- 
pected to find those enthusiastic uplift- 
ers, he encountered instead Rose and 
her father about to depart for the capi- 
tol. There was only time for a hurried 
introduction to the banker and a few 
‘disjointed sentences between him and 


Rose, when Mrs. Webster and Mrs. 


Moore fluttered in. 
“We will be back presently,” said 


Rose, as her father led the way toward ' 


the elevator. : 
-~ “Thank you. I'll wait, if I may,” 
' stammered Valentine. 

Then she was gone. 

Of his subsequent interview with the 
“Gate of Hope” ladies he had later a 
very hazy idea; the sweet face of the 
girl seemed to fill the room in whichever 
direction he looked. He found himself 
fefusing the positions Mrs. Webster 
and Mrs. Moore offered him, though 
one of them was the secretaryship of 
the society itself, and another was the 
important post of watchman in a grain 
elevator in a western state. His thoughts 


- were filled with Rose Lane while he 


-smilingly declined these generous prof- 
fers of assistance, and he tried to make 
“the indignant ladies see things from his 
_ Standpoint as-he ushered them toward 
the elevator. He was still standing 
thinking of her, ‘alone in the parlor in 
a pleasant sort of daze, when he was 
sharply recalled to himself by hearing 
his name whispered in a sharp, sibilant 
note that brought back other days: 
“Jimmy ad 


-. CHAPTER IV 


From behind a portiére that separ 
the parlor from the hallway, Valen 
saw the red head, the good-na 
face, and the merry blue eyes of “R 
Joclyn appear, and his heart sank. 
tween the girl he had been thinking 
and the things she represented, on 
one hand, and the world that “R 
Joclyn typified on the other, stretch 
fathomless gulf that Valentine had ju 
been telling himself he had crossed dur- 
ing the two weary years he had been 
hind the bars, 

And now, even while he was 
mentarily expecting her return, came 
this unwelcome vision from the past, 
disturbing and annoying him. 

ge 3 !’ exclaimed Joclyn, ecstati 
ally. 
“Hello, Red!” answered Valentin 
nodding brusquely over his shoulder, 
“how’d you know I was here?” ; 

“Trust me for keeping track of: 
old pal,” responded Red, coming for- 
ward with outstretched hand. “How a 
you, old boy?” 

Jimmy shook his hand listlessly an 
turned away. 

“What’s wrong?” demanded Joclyn, 
following him up. “Come on, Ji 
Spiel! What is it?” 

Valentine walked a step or two wit 
a troubled brow and turned on his old 
time companion. ¥ 

“Did you ever do a bit, Red?” 
demanded, 

“Yes—Joliet,” said Joclyn, in suf 
prise. “Why?” 

“And you've been in one of those rot 
ten holes,” went on Valentine, “and still 
think it’s a good game?” 

Red regarded him curiously for 
instant, and then, thrusting both hands 
into his trousers-pockets and droog 
his head on one shoulder, he nodd 
sententiously. : 

“So you’ve weakened, eh?” he sai 
“I didn’t expect it of you, Jimmy.” 

“I’ve turned square,” said Valenti 
shortly. ; 

Red gaped and then laughed d 
sively. “You're crazy,” he said. “What! 
the matter, Jim? Did they work you 
hard?” 





“No. It’s only the man who thinks 
he can beat the law that’s crazy,” re- 
sponded Valentine, solemnly. 

“You'd a-beat it if it hadn’t been for 
that Cotton, who blew. on. you because 
you beat him out of a dame,” snapped 

Joclyn. ; ; 

In an instant Valentine had him by 
_the throat and; had bent him back over 

a table, strangling him until his eyes 

ed 


“You rat!” he hissed. “Don’t you 
ever speak of her again or I'll murder 
you. Now, you get out of here and for- 
get you know me.” 

He flung the amazed bank burglar 
half-way across the room and turned 
toward the door as if to go. 

Red picked himself up and scrambled 
after him. “Jimmy!” he called, “for 
God’s sake, what’s the matter with you? 
Why, I wouldn’t say anything to hurt 
your feelings! I’d have done your bit 
for you if I could. Why, Id go to hell 
for you!” 

“Will you turn square with me?’ 
demanded Jimmy, turning on him sud- 
denly. “That’s all I want of you now. 
Let’s you and I start now and from this 
minute on go square if we starve in the 
streets. Will you do that, Red?” 

“What about the coppers?” demand- 
ed Joclyn. “Do you think they’d let you 
turn square? They would if you're a 
stool-pigeon and turn up your old pals 
for them—no other way !” 

“Oh, I’ve heard all that talk before,” 
interrupted Valentine, impatiently. “I 
don’t believe more than half of it. Any- 
how, we can beat the coppers—get away 
nig they can’t find us. We can do 

at.” 

Red laughed bitterly. 

“Yes, we've got a-fine chance to do 
that,” he said. “Why, Doyle is in town 
to see you now. I met him when I got 
off the rattler. He’s going to give you 
your orders and you'll have to do as he 
tells you, if you turn square,” 

Valentine started at the mention of 
the detective’s name—it was Doyle that 
had closed the steel doors upon him two 
years before, and here he was again, 
Standing upon the very threshold of 

liberty. What could Doyle want of him, 
he wondered. 


“He knows you got » of 
course,” went on Red, volubly, but in — 
a guarded tone, “and he’s here to give 


you your orders, He was laying for 


Avery when he came out and told him 
to report once a month. And what ahout 
Avery if we turn square? You sent him 
to me and we’ve been at work on some- 
thing.” 

“Where is Avery?’ asked Jimmy. 
“T’d like to talk to him, too.” : 

“He’s right here,” said Joclyn, and, 
stepping to the door, he sounded a 
culiar signal that brought “Bill” Avery 
into the room the next moment. 

He was changed but little from what 
he was the day he had defied Doyle and 
Handler, as he walked out of Sing 
Sing. His face was perhaps a little” 
harder, the lines of discontent a little 
deeper. 

He nodded gruffly in response to Val- 
entine’s greeting. 
“I heard what you said to Red,” he 
growled. “I suppose you want me to 

join you out on this square gag, too.” 

“Well, Bill, I don’t think the crooked 
game is any good,” Valentine said, gen- 
tly, “and you’re getting old for clever 
work.” 

Avery looked at the tall, slim young 
fellow with suspicion and envy, while 
Joclyn slipped noiselessly toward the — 


various entrances to the room and kept 


watch for unwelcome visitors. 

“So that’s it, eh?’ Avery snarled. — 
“You’re out now and you're going to 
split Red and me out, eh? All this turn- 
ing square talk I heard was a stall to 
get rid of me because I’m .old! Well, 
Pll be in on anything you put over, 
Jimmy. When guys start stalling me 
off—from this on I’m a copper!” 

, “Don’t talk like a sucker, Avery,” be- 
gan Valentine, impatiently, when Red’s 
sharp warning whisper interrupted the 
colloquy and sent Avery scurrying to 
cover up the hallway. | 

“Duck!” exclaimed Joclyn. “Doyle!” 

And he fled in Avery’s wake, leaving 
Valentine to receive his old-time friend 
alone. : 

Doyle strolled in as leisurely as if he 
had not made the trip from New York 
to Albany for the express purpose of 
that meeting, and Valentine nodded re- 





cognition as coolly as if they had met 
last in an up-town club instead of in the 
criminal court, with one of them in the 
-felon’s dock and the other his merciless 
assailant. 

“Jimmy, do you think I would be 
your friend if I could?” asked the de- 
~ tective, when they had passed over the 
Sarcastic greetings. 

“Do you think so?” demanded Val- 
entine, coolly. 

“Yes, if you were willing to exchange 
the ordinary courtesy between friends— 
I mean favors,” said Doyle, seating 
“himself on the opposide side of the 
little. table beside which the former con- 
vict was sitting. “Now, I'll do the first 
one,” he went on, when he saw Valen- 
tine regarding him with a look of sar- 
~ castic inquiry. “I’ll forget that job you 
did at Springfield three years ago.” 
~ He leaned across the table and looked 
straight into the eyes of the bank burg- 
lar, but Valentine only laughed a bit 
“mervously. 

_ “Me?” he repeated. “I was never in 
Springfield in my life.” 

“Which Springfield?” 
Doyle. 

“No Springfield,” Valentine declared, 
looking at him steadily. 

“Well, let me tell you something,” 
went on the detective,.in slow, even 


demanded 


tones. “I mean Springfield, Mass. I can 


_ prove you were in Springfield, Mass., 
the night the safe in the savings bank 
was grabbed.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t,” retorted Valen- 
tine, lightly. “I was never in the state 
of Massachusetts in my life.” 

Doyle still looked at him steadily and 
shook his head solemnly. 

“Believe me, Jimmy, I can,” he said. 
“The witness may be a bit disreputable, 
- but I can prove it.” 
~ “You can job me, you mean,” said 
Valentine, leaning his arms on the table 
and peering into the detective’s face. 

“T can send = for five, at least, 
with your record,” said Doyle, easily. 

The former convict drew a long 
breath. He felt that the cold-blooded, 
calculating machine opposite him was 
speaking the truth and was fully cap- 


able of doing what he threatened in 


such an off-hand way. 


“But you wont if I do you a f. 
is that it?” he pursued. a 

Doyle smiled and leaned back a 
He felt that he had won. 

“You area good guesser, James,” 
said, “I want Avery.” 4 

“Avery?” repeated Valentine, as 
the name was wholly unfamiliar, 

“Bill Avery, who finished a nine- 
stretch a month ago and joined o 
with your friend Red Joclyn,” exple 
Doyle, a bit impatiently. 

“I don’t know the man,” declz 
Jimmy, trying to look innocent. 

The sleuth laughed and stood up, 

“You and he were pretty friend! 
stir,” he said; “you ought to have a 
on him now. He stuck up a citizen just 
three days after he got out and I 
him.” 

“And I’m to turn up so you can send 
him up for highway robbery!” retorte 
Valentine, sarcastically. “Wouldn’t tha 
be fine!” 

“The man he stuck up may die, 
terposed Doyle, “and: you’re going to 
turn this fellow up and give him to me, 
If you don’t, I’ll slough you for that 
Springfield job.” 

“Then you may as well do it now 
snapped Jimmy, defiantly. “I dont know 
anything about Avery and I woulda’ 
tell you if I did.” : 

“There’s no hurry,” said Doyle, eas 
ly. “I'll find you when I want you.” 

He started toward the door, 
turned and came close to the burgl 
who stood beside the table with a fa 
little smile, watching him. 

“Look here, Jimmy,” he said, “ 
fellow Avery isn’t worth this. He’s” 
wrong as ever lived; he’d cross you 
any one else. I should think when 
bum resorts to black-jacking an old” 
man it would put him out of your” 
class.” 

“T don’t know where he is,” repea 
Valentine, nervously. “I don’t know 
that he did black-jack anybody—and I 
wouldn’t know him if I saw him.” — 

Doyle regarded him fixedly and 
tapped the little table with his fin 
tips while he listened. : 

“So that’s your spiel, is it?” he sz 
“That’s a lie. You know where he 
better than any one. If you don’t, R 


” § 





and I want him, I’ll give you one 

.to turn him up. Ii you don't, 

Jill go-after. you—and if I go after you, 
Titget you.” : 

“Well, get me,” snapped Valentine, 
turning on his heel and walking toward 
‘the window. . 

“T will,” said Doyle, as he moved to- 
ward the doorway leading into the ad- 
joining parlor. “It may take a little 
time—a year—perhaps ten—but as long 
as we're both alive, I’m after you! 


Good-day !” 
CHAPTER V 


The smile slowly faded from Valen- 
_ tine’s face. It had been far from genuine 
and he had kept it turned upon Doyle 
in the hope of masking the real terror 
that struck at his heart, when he real- 
_.ized that he was to be hounded by this 
sleuth, as he had known so many of his 
‘calling to be pursued by others. He 
turned from the door through which 
the burly form of the officer had passed 
and found himself looking into the sul- 
len faces of Red Joclyn and Bill Avery. 

Behind the portiéres they had heard 
it all. ; 

“Well, what did I tell you about cop- 
pers?” growled Red. 

Jimmy made no answer. He sank into 
a chair, staring at his two pals as if he 
had never seen them before. 

“That was a damn lie about me,” in- 
terposed Avery, hoarsely. “I never 
‘stuck up anybody. I’ll get that dog 


_ Doyle yet if he’s going around on my 


trail knocking me.” And he clutched a 
tevolver, the outlines of which plainly 
showed through his coat-pocket. 

“Bill wanted to-croak him right here 
in the room when he pulled that stuff 
about the hold-up,” said Red, “it’s too 
darn bad I didn’t let him do it. That 
hound is a bad one ‘for all of us.” 

Valentine looked at them in horror 
and amazement. 

“You're both crazy!” he declared. 
“Croak him here! Do you want to send 
us all to the chair? I knew he was lying, 
- Bill,” he went on turning to Avery. 
: oy a hard game we're up against; isn’t 


“Well, now maybe you'll believe me 


that it aint a cinch to turn square,” 


said Joclyn eagerly. 

He crept close to where Valentine 
sat and put his chin over Jimmy’s shoul- _ 
der so he could talk into his ear, while — 
Avery kept watch on the entrances. 

“Listen, Jimmy,” he said rapidly. 
“Avery and me have got a job worked — 
out. We know every twist and turn of 
the joint; I’ve prowled it twice. We 
were going to use the soup; I’ve got it 
right with me,” he added, withdrawing 
a bottle of nitro-glycerine from his in- 
side pocket for an instant, “but when 
we heard you were going to be sprung, 
we waited. You can grab that gopher 
to-night and with us outside, you can 
bet no one can get to you.” 


Valentine rose, shook his head sol-” — 


emnly and took a step or two away 
from Joclyn. 

“T’ve opened my last safe, Red,” he 
said. “I’m going to work some place 
and I wont be a stool-pigeon. But I’m 
done.” 

“You're going to give up. the game 
with a graft like you’ve got in your 
finger-tips ?” demanded Red. “What in 
God’s name—” 

He stopped suddenly and pointed an 
accusing finger at his old pal. 

“I’ve got it!” he declared. “It’s a 
woman !” 

“Yes, I’ve met a decent girl, Red,” 
said Valentine, turning half-defiantly 
on the pair, “the kind I knew when I 
was a boy—uiny sister’s kind. It was she 
got me out of that hell down there and 
I’ve promised ‘myself to make good in . 
return for it. She was here a little while 
ago with her father. She said she’d be 
back and I’m waiting. When she comes, 
I’m going her way, whatever that may 
be.” 

Red listened in anguish and laid a 
hand-on Valentine’s arm, as if to check 
him from the plunge before it was too 
late. 

“Jimmie, for God’s sake don’t .go 
against that straight girl game,” he 
pleaded. “It’ll only break your heart, 
and then what? Do you suppose she 
or her folks would stand for you with 
a copper telling lies about you? It’s a 
cinch Doyle has got to her father before 
this; he knows all about her, I'll bet. 





Why, it’s only a little sympathy gag, 
Jimmy. She only came to cheer * ne on 
the right path and all that stuff—aint 


you on?” 


“Don’t say. that, Red,” said Valeritine 
- warningly. “I don’t like it. I tell you, I 
know what I’m doing and I’m through.” 

“You don’t think a straight girl 
would stand for a crook like you, do 
you?” persisted Red. “Don’t kid your- 
self, Jimmie. If I thought you had a 
chance I’d stick with you, but it’s all 
‘a dream.” 

Valentine sat down and stared at the 
figures of the wall-paper, as if he were 
‘alone in the parlor while the other two 
watched him curiously. 

“Tf any other crook had dreamed-a 
dream like that,” he said musingly, “gee, 
what a laugh!” 

_ Joclyn winked triumphantly at Avery 
and clapped Valentine on the shoulder 
~ with a short laugh. To his mind the 
battle was over and Jimmy had sur- 
rendered. 

“JT guess you’re on,” he said, joyfully. 
“T guess you’ve got all you want of this 
stuff. Now, come on,. let’s get what’s 
coming to us.” 

But he had mistaken Valentine’s at- 
- titude. The tall young fellow rose and 
_ shook himself and laid both hands on 
Joclyn’s shoulders a moment. 

“No, Red, you and Avery go,” he 
said; “pretend I’m still inside. I told 
ou I’d quit and that goes. No more 
jobs for me—I’m going the other way.” 

“You ain’t going to lose that coin 
T’'ve got staked out for an hour’s 
work?” demanded Joclyn. “Seven 
thousand, if there’s a dime!” 

“Yes, I lose that,” smiled Jimmy. 

“And a trip abroad to brace you up 
after your two years in stir?” Red per- 
. sisted with an eager glance. 

“T’m afraid I lose that, too,” said Val- 
entine, turning away with the same light 
smile. 

But Joclyn did not abandon the at- 
- tempt to persuade his pal away from 
the straight and narrow path. 

_ Jimmy dropped on the sofa again and 
Red seated himself beside him and 
spoke rapidly. 

“But you wont miss the old thrill of 
going into a bank just before dawn,” 


he said, “landing the watchman 
pe out oe in the dai 
and hearing the coppers pass and try 
the door, and saniag thie aid safe open 
up like an oyster and grabbing # 
dough? You wont miss that, Ji 

and making a clean get-away, and ¢ 
long jump, and the landing at sg 
swell café, and eating the breakfast 

a millionaire, with the coin in 
kick. And reading the papers and laugh- 
ing our heads off at what suckers 
made of the coppers—you -aint g 

to lose all that, Jimmie!” 

Valentine’s smile of toleration 
Red’s earnest arguments slowly changi 
to a grin of appreciation as the glow- 
ing picture was painted, his pulses beat 
more rapidly, his thin hands clenched 
and he sprang to his feet. - 

“You’ve got to me, Red!” he 
claimed hoarsely. “Where is this lays 
out you’ve got? Can we get to it to 
night ?” 

“Sure!” cried the delighted Jo 

“Tt aint two hours from here; it’s 
cinch!” . 

Valentine was striding up and dos 
the room, all the professional enth 
siasm of the old days in his voice aft 
manner. He ran the tips of his 
hand fingers over the palm of his 
hand and shook his head. © a 

“My hands are pretty tough,” he 
said. “I couldn’t feel the tick of a grand 
father’s clock’ the way they are fiow, 
but I can beat that. I can sandpaper 
them down till I can feel the pulse: 

a dead man’s wrist!” ° ve 

His excitement was growing momemt- 
tarily and Avery and Joclyn, already 
counting as their own the money int 
safe against which he was to try the 
wonderfully sensitive finger-tips, shook 
hands silently when his back was turned. 

“We can leave -here,” began Red 
when a bellboy entered with a note for 
Valentine. He stopped short in his en 


thusiasm, for he felt_instinctively that” 


it was from her, and he broke the 
without glancing toward the others. — 

“Please don’t leave till I return,” 
read. “I enclose you a note Mrs. W: 
ster asked me to give you. We saw h 
at the depot where we went to 7 
sleepers for to-night.” 





# 


He dropped his hands and ny 
~ a step toward the table, where he leaned 
an instant—the realization of how near 
he had been to the abyss weakened him 
suddenly. f ; 
_~ Joclyn, watching the signs nervously, 
ran to him. 
“What is it?” he demanded. “Doyle?” 
“No, Red,” said Valentine, firm again 
in an instant, “it is the return of hope.” 
“You've weakened again?” snapped 
Avery with a frown, but Valentine 
turned on the pair of them with an un- 
troubled face. 
“No, Bill, I’m strong again,” he said. 
“She is coming back, Red, and there is 
nothing on this earth or in hell that 
can make me go wrong. Yow said a 
minute ago that if you thought I had 
a chance you’d stick with me.’ 
“That’s what I said,” admitted Red 
wonderingly. - 
“Then I hold you to that,” declared 
immy, ripping open the note from Mrs. 
ebster and turning aside to read it. 
Avery held out his hands to Joclyn 
_in despair. His world seemed suddenly 
coming to an end. 


“Good Lord, Red,” he gasped, “you’re 
not going to turn square too, are you?” 


“T’'m going with Jimmy,” declared 
Red doggedly. “If I’d do a bit for him, 
I've got to go straight if he asks it.” 

“But what am I going to do?” he ex- 
claimed piteously. 

& Valentine had the answer ready for 
im. 

“Here’s what you’re going to do, 
Bill,” he said. “I’ve got a job for you— 
a good one. Listen to this,’ and he read 
Mrs. Webster’s note, which she had in- 
tended Valentine to use for himself if 
he changed his mind and decided to 
avail himself of the “Gate of Hope” 
offer : 

This will introduce the man you prom- 
ised the position as watchman in one of 
your grain elevators. The wages at $2.50 
per day are satisfactory to him. 

“Two fifty a day!” repeated Avery, 
“a man can’t live on that!” 

“It costs thirty-one cents a day to 
keep a man.in Sing Sing,” retorted Val- 
entine suggestively. “You want a job, 
Bill, and this is just your kind. And 
_Tet me tell you something that you think 


I don’t know—you’re tired of being a 
crook—tired to death. I knew 
when we were inside. But you’re afraid — 
to quit because of what a lot of old pals 


will say. Well, let them say what they 
want! What have they got? Did you — 


ever see a crook with anything? 
haven’t the standing of a house-dog! — 
You're tired of it, Bill, and ashamed 
of the years you’ve lost. Now, here’s 
your chance. There’s the letter and 
here’s the coin to get there,” he went 
on, thrusting a roll of bills into Avery’s 
hands. “It’s away out west, where no- 
body knows you and you’ve got a 
chance.” 

Tears, the first that visited his fur- 
rowed cheeks in .many years, were 
flowing down Avery’s face when Val-~ 
entine concluded his impassioned plea, 
and he eagerly clutched the letter and 
the money. 

“Give it to me, Jimmy,” he sobbed. 
“T'll try, my God, I’ll try—and if I fail, 
I'll end it.” 

“You wont fail,” exclaimed Valen- 
tine, clapping him on the shoulder en- 
couragingly. “It’s only the suckers that 
fail. Cop the next train, Bill. Beat Doyle 


i away!” 

ithout trusting himself to look up 
into their faces, Avery grasped the 
hands of his two old pals, wrung them 
fervently in farewell and rushed from 
the room. Valentine looked after him 
thoughtfully and turned to Red, who 
was staring at the floor and trying to 


reconcile himself to the new order of — 


things. 

“T tell you, Red,” said Jimmy, “there 
isn’t a crook you know that wouldn’t 
go straight if he could!” 

Joclyn looked up at him, a new ad- ~ 
miration shining in his eyes, and he — 
burst forth impetuously. 

“God! But you know what’s inside 
of a man!” he exclaimed. 

There was a rustle in the hallway and 
the sound of approaching voices and 
Joclyn silently signaled that he would 
disappear and wait. 

Valentine turned quickly to greet 
Rose and her father. 

“Oh, thank you for waiting,” she 
said smiling happily. - 

“It was a duty that I should wait to 
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thank -you all you have done for 
me,” pied V Val with a bow and 
a smile. 

Lane came forward gravely. 

-“Mr. Randall—my daughtér tells me 
that is’ the mame you gave her—” he 


n.. 
“That’s my name,” interposed Jimmy. 
“Well, Mr. Randall, I am not going 

to ask questions,” he went on. “ I pre- 

sume no one wishes to forget the past 
more than you do. I am going to ex- 
plain a situation to you and offer you 


employment.” 
Valentine raised his hand depre- 


catingly. 

“Excuse me, Mr: Lane,” he said 
hastily, “but I could not accept any po- 
Siion at your hands or your daughter’s. 
While I thank you both, I think it is 
better that I started without assistance 
and procured employment with total 
strangers.” 

Rose started to interrupt impulsively, 
her pretty brows contracted with dis- 
appointment, but her father interposed 
hastily before she could speak. 

“T think you are wrong, Mr. Ran- 
dali,” he said. “I understand perfectly 
the spirit which prompts you to take 
this attitude. Still, I think you are wrong 
and I hope to show you why. In the 
first place, we know, or think we know, 
the one thing against you. We believe, 
while knowing this, that you are trust- 
worthy. I am president of the Fourth 
National Bank of Springfield.” 

“Massachusetts ?” interrupted Jimmy 
anxiously. 

. “Illinois,” explained Rose, and Val- 
~“entine breathed more freely. 

“T own thirty per cent of the stock 
of the bank,” continued Mr. Lane; 
“and my daughter has forty per cent 
of it in her own name. It is her wish 
that I take you into the bank as an em- 
“ployee and I assent to the suggestion.” 
' “But, Mr. Lane—” stammered Valen- 
tine, a bit dazed by the incongruous sug- 
gestion of his working in a bank in 
daylight instead of just before dawn 
with the watchman bound and gagged 
behind him. 
~ “Just a moment,” continued the bank- 
er, “and I will be finished. You will get 
a rather small salary to begin with, but 


as yourdeain the business your sity 

ment should be rapid. Ard this also 
wish you to consider, Mr. Randall; 
this position your past cannot:affect y 

—I mean, since we know about these— 
er—events here, only your future con- 
cerns us.’ 

“You are very good,” said Jimmy 
haltingly and quite taken aback by ” the 
unexpected offer, “and I thank you 
very much, but I’m afraid— 


Rose, sensing that he was about to de- 
cline, laid a persuasive hand upon his 


arm and looked up into his face with 
the eyes that’ had danced across. the 
barren stone walls of Sing Sing for two 


years and that had filled his every vision’ 


for a month. 

“Wont you in some way allow us to 
repay the kindness you once did me?” 
she asked, “I want you to come! You 
will accept, wont you?” 

Jimmy took one look deep into those 
earnest eyes and was lost. 

“With the deepest thanks,” he sai 
and turned, smiling, to-her father. 

“We are leaving for home now,” said 
Mr. Lane. “I will expect you within a 
week or so, if you can arrange your 
affairs. Good-by until then.” 

He held out his hand frankly. 

Valentine seized it. 

“T shall try to make you glad of this,” - 
he said heartily. 

Rose stepped up to bid him farewell 
as soon as her father turned toward 
the door. 


# 


“Springfield is a beautiful little city,” 


she said, when he took her hand in both 
of his and held it for a moment, “we'll 
be watching out for you.” 

And she was gone. 


Red came stealthily in from the cor-_ 
ridor and Valentine seized his should- 


ers rapturously. 


“Red, we go straight from now on,” 


he said. “I’ve got my chance.” 
“What do I do?” demanded Joclyn. 
Jimmie laughed gayly. 
“Just trail along with me and get a 
job in‘ my town for a year,” he sa 


“and then Tl make you watchman in 


a national bank.” 

Red was somewhat skeptical of the 
suggestion, but after a patse, he said 
“Put her there, Jimmy.” — 





_. For three years Lee Randall had been 

a trusted employee of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Springfield, Ill., and he 
had achieved the rank of assistant 
cashier before an echo from his past— 
the past of “Jimmy Valentine”—came 
to disturb him. “Red” Joclyn, the watch- 
man whom Randall had recommended 
and who apparently loved little Kittie 
Lane, the president’s youngest child 
more than he did the stacks of gold and 
bills in the vaults, might have been a 
constant reminder of other days to the 
tall, well-groomed young bank official, 
were it not for the fact that, by the 
terms of an understanding both rigidly 
adhered to, the past and its happenings 
were never discussed. To the happy 
watchman, who reveled in the confi- 
dence bestowed upon him by all the 
bank officers from President Lane 
down, his old-time associate was always 
“Mr. Randall,” and “Jimmy Valentine” 
was buried in the limbo of forgotten 
things between them. 

Then came a shock of surprise and 
alarm one afternoon, when Randall had 
been busy superintending the installa- 
tion of a new. vault in the bank around 
which Bobby and Kittie Lane were 
romping—an unsigned telegram an- 
nouncing that Doyle would be in town 
that day for an hour and warning him 
. to “look out.” 

He called Joclyn immediately and 
laid his plan of action before ‘him. 

“T’ve been rather expecting this right 
along,” he said, “because you know he 
said he would get me sooner or later. 
It’s taken him three years but here he 
is. Now, Red, you can stay out of 
sight while he’s here, but I’m all ready 
for Mr. Doyle, and I’m going to alibi 
him to a fare-you-well. I was never 
ay Valentine—I was never in Sing 

ing. I’ve been straight all my life and 
I can prove it. You know I never did 
that job in Springfield, Mass., he’s try- 
_ Ing to put over on me, and if I’ve got 
to use a crook’s tools to beat it, I’m 
justified. I’m living straight and I’m 
going to keep on doing it and I’ve got 
the dope here to make Mr. Doyle look 
like a sucker. Look here!” 


He pulled open a drawer of his desk 
and took out a scrap-book which he — 
spread before the perturbed watchman. 


“You will find clippings there cover- _ 
ing five years of the life of Lee Randall, — 
when he lived in St. Paul. He was my — 
cousin, Red. He went to Alaska and 


never came back. Now I’m Lee Randall — 


and I defy Doyle to prove that he ever 
saw me.” 

Joclyn ran over the clippings eagerly 
and with a smile of joy. 

“These are great,” he exclaimed; 
“this ought to do the business.” ; 

“Well if it doesn’t,” said Randall 
with a grin, “this will,” and from be- 
neath the desk he produced a framed 
photograph of a banquet scene which 
he laid before Red with a flourish. 

“Do ‘you see the date the photog- 
rapher put on that picture when he took 
it up in St. Paul?” he asked. 

Red examined the card more closely. 

“Feb. 11, 1906,” he read. . 

“Exactly,” said Randall “And do 
you recognize the distinguished gentle- 
man next to the toastmaster ?” 

“Why, it’s you, for a million dollars!” 
exclaimed Joclyn looking up in surprise. 

“That’s right the first guess,” said the 
bank cashier. “I made a speech that 
night and it was a good one.” 

Red had been making a mental cal- 
culation and turned a puzzled glance 
from the photograph to the smiling face 
of his old friend. 

“But in February, 1908,” he pro- 
tested, “you were in—” 

“TJ was in St. Paul!” declared Ran- 
dall, elevating his eyebrows and point- 
ing with mock severity at the picture. 
“Can’t you see me there? I might add, 
for your personal information, though,” 
he said, “that your old friend, Mr. Bill 
Avery, is married to.a charming widow 


and the widow happens to have a son ~ ce 


who has a photograph gallery and can 
do funny things with a negative, and 
that Mr. Avery called on me to-day 
and delivered that picture. I think Mr. 
Doyle will be interested in the group 
photograph.” 

He hung the picture on the wall at 
the right of his desk, while Joclyn 
looked on with speechless admiration. 

“So Bill is married!” he said at 





A .” Why didn’t you call me while 
he was here—I'd have liked to—” ~ 

_ “Your duties here, Mr. Joclyn, as 
‘Mmurse, entertainer, and: companion to 
Bobby Lane and his little sister Kittie 
_afe so important,” said the assistant 
cashier, “that I could not bear to drag 
_ you away from them. At the time Mr. 
_ Avery—I should say ‘Mr. Cronin’— 
_ called on me you were explaining the 
mysteries of the new vault to those 
two kids and getting in the way of the 
workmen and enjoying yourself gener- 
ally out there in the vault room.” 

Red grinned sheepishly. 

“Well, those two kids do hang around 
me a lot,” he admitted, “but they’re 
such cute youngsters that I enjoy hav- 
ing ‘em. That little Kittie just winds 

herself all around a fellow. It’s a family 
trait of these Lane girls,” he added ma- 
liciously. 

“That will do, Mr. Watchman,” said 
Randall, blushing hotly, “you can go 
back to your duties—and stay out of 
sight until Doyle is gone,” he added in 
an undertone. 

He was still thinking of Rose and 
smiling happily, when she came trip- 
ping in, bringing with her a little 
breath of frosty air and a hint of the 
Christmas atmosphere that was begin- 
ning to permeate the little city. 

Randall sprang up from his desk and 
went forward to greet her. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure—” 

- he began when she cut him short airily. 

“T suppose it is,” she said, “but as 
you mever come to see me, by any 
chance, I have to come to see you. I 
want to talk to you, young man, I want 
your help.” 

_ “Anything in the world,” he said with 

a profound bow. “What is on your 

mind?” 
- “Oh, it’s about this Christmas enter- 
_ tainment for the children,” she said. 
“Are you going to help me or not? By 
the way, where are the children?” 

“They are watching the workmen put- 
ting in the new vault,” he said. “What 
can I do for you?” 

“What would you do?” she asked 


noguishly. 
“Anything man ever did or tried to 
do,” he declared seriously. 


She looked up happily but her mood 
did not change as she continued: 

“Will you play Santa Claus?” + 

“Té you wish it,” he said gayly. ‘ 
else 3 r : $. 

“And I want to know what you want 
for Christmas,” she said. ey 

He stood leaning against a flat-top 
desk, his hands behind him and 
eyes fixed upon her piquant, expectant 
face, upturned to him so confidingly, 

“Is there anything I could want?” he ~ 
said earnestly. “Think of what you and ~ 
a few short years have done for me!” 

“And there’s never anything more 
you want?” she asked simply. “Don’t 
you ever dream dreams of, say, two 
years more—” ; 

“Oh, yes,” he said, not fathoming her 
meaning, “to go on as I have been go 
ing these last two, since your father 
gave me this position of trust and maki 
everything good and pile up the money 
for you.” 

There was just the trace of a pout on 
her face as she swung slowly on ome 
heel and looked at the floor. 

“But—haven’t you ever thought,” s 
faltered, “that there might be some 
thing I want more than money?” 

He saw then what she was trying to 
say and the realization thrilled him to 
the soul. om 

“I don’t let myself think of you,” he 
said in a low tone, “except as your em- 
ployee.” 

“But you must have thought I’d mar- 
ry some day!” she queried. “And it 
hurts you to think of it doesn’t it? Say 
it,” she begged, moving a step closer 
and looking up with eyes that swam if 
tears. 

“Yes,” he-whispered, clutching the 
edge of the desk, “and the thought 
brings darkness—desolation. What’s the 
use?” he went on brokenly. “You're all — 
there is to live for—just to see you 
now and then. You're all there is to 
life. Men have loved.and slaves have 
loved and animals that have been saved 
have loved, but ‘never before were the 
three lovers fused in one—and youre 
good and your life is clean—w 
mine—but you know all that.” 3 

He turned away and dropped his head 
upon his breast hopelessly. 





“T have forgotten it,” she said softly, 
ing his arm in her fingers almost 


“No. you can’t do that,” he moaned, 
“any day the shadow of other days may 
fall. But I want you to know this, and 
believe it as you do in your God—my 
love for you is a holy thing, sacred and 
deathless.” 

For an instant she stood looking at 
him, choking back the happy sobs that 
welled up from her overcharged heart. 
Then she almost flung herself upon 
him. 

“Take me in your arms, Lee,” she 
said peremptorily. “I love you—I love 
you! I have waited—years—” 

He crushed her close to his breast and 
smothered her with kisses. 

“There’s no end to the happiness you 
bring,” he muttered, and she looked up 
smiling. 

“Oh, I want to tell you something 
I’ve known for years,” she said with 
a happy little catch in her voice, “we 
are going to marry!” 

“T love you, dearest,” said he, “it 
will never end.” 

There was a sharp, insistent jingle 
on the desk beside them—the telephone 
bell. Randall, still clasping Rose with 
one arm, picked up the receiver and 
spoke into the instrument. 

The response sent a shock through 
him that left him white-lipped. 

“Mr. Doyle is waiting to see you,” 
was the message from without. 


CHAPTER VI 


Doyle, sitting opposite Assistant 
Cashier Randall at the flat-top desk, 
listened to that gentleman’s protesta- 
tions that he was not “Jimmy” Valen- 
tine and had never been in Sing Sing 
and did not know Detective Doyle, with 
increasing sarcasm and impatience. At 
first he had laughed frankly at Valen- 
tine’s magnificent nerve in attempting 
to bluff his way out of the corner in 
which he had been trapped, but as the 
bank official continued with dignity and 
comparative good-nature, to insist that 
he was making a ludicrous error, the 
detective began to grow nettled. 


“Oh, hell, Valentine,” he snapped at 
length, “do you think I’ve lost my eye- _ 
sight ? Now, cut it out and declare your- 
self. Do you come to Massachusetts or 
do : get requisition papers and take 

ou?” 

“You will do neither,” said Randall 
sternly, “and you will desist from in- 
sinuating that I am a crimnial or I will 
call the watchman and have you ejected 
from the bank.” 

“Oh, no, you wont,” retorted Doyle. 
“T’m a police officer on legitimate busi- 
ness, These bluffs of yours are getting 
tiresome. I see that you’re in pretty 
sweet here and you’ve even got the old 
man out in front stalling for you—tried 
to tell me he didn’t meet you in Albany» 
after you got out of Sing Sing. Of 
course, you know you'll have to prove 
you’re not Jimmy Valentine.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Doyle,” said Ran- 
dall, “if I set you right on a point of 
law. You will have to prove that I am 
Jimmy Valentine.” 

“But you wont make me do that,” 
said Doyle smiling. 

“No, to expedite matters,” said Ran- 
dall, “I will convince you that I am not 
the man you are seeking. But I’m rather 
stumped as to just how to start. Let’s 
see—when was this friend of yours in 
prison ?” 

He reached for the scrap-book and 
ran his thumb over the pages as he 
looked up innocently at the baffled de- 
tective. ; 

“You were committed to Sing Si 
on the ninth day of February, 1906. 
Jimmy,” said the officer. “I should think 
that date would be rather prominent in 
your memory.” i‘ 

“February—1906,” repeated Randall. 
“I was in St. Paul then—let’s see if 
there’s anything here—” 

“What have you got there?” de- 
manded Doyle. 

“A scrap-book,” said the other smil- 
ing genially. “I suppose all le are 
the same about this little vanity—prob- 
ably even you cut out the first clippings 
about yourself you ever saw in print. 
Here’s 1906—March, 1906—I made a 
speech that night, I see.” 

Doyle had crossed around the desk 
and was looking over his shoulder in 





“amazement at thé scrap-book. which 
_ Randall spread open so he could read 
- the clippings. There was an atmosphere 
ef verisimilitude about the whole thing 
which the could not logically question 
and he was puzzled. 

» “That was a. p speech, 
too,” went on the bank official, “the 
second. one 1 ever. madé. The first one 
' was-the month before—February what? 
Oh, what was that date of yours, by 
the way?” he asked looking up at Doyle. 
_ “February ninth,” said the detective. 
Randall rose quickly and walked to 
the picture on the wall that he had hung 
a few hours before. 

_ “Well, this is good!’ he exclaimed. 
“What do you.know about this, staring 
- ws in the face al] the time. Look here, 
~ Mr. Doyle. Who is this here—that ban- 
quet was on February 11, 1906—why, 
yes, the photographer has even dated 
the picture down here in the corner.” 

Doyle walked close and stared at the 
pictured faces around the banquet 
tables—at the date photographed into 
the plate and printed with the rest. 

_. “Is that you?” he demanded sharply. 
“Well, what do you think?” asked 

“Randall gayly. “Have a look at it. If 
wad friend Valentine was in prison on 

ebruary ninth, that must be me, eh?” 

The detective backed away from the 
photograph and frowned into the suave, 
smiling face of his antagonist, who 
seemed to be tauntingly asking him what 
- next. 

“You can alibi yourself into hell, 
Valentine,” he said, “but you can’t get 
away from that scar on your ‘eft 
wrist.” 

“T never had a scar on my left wrist,” 
fetorted the other lightly. 

“Let’s see,” pursued the detective 
doggedly and reaching for Randail’s 
wrist 


The cashier: slipped his hands behind 
him and smiled into his face. 
_ “That proves nothing,” he — said. 
“Don’t you realize that it is a very old- 
fashioned method of identification? 
Don’t you know that since the introduc- 
tion of horse-hair in sewing wounds 
- there is never a scar?” 
. And in mocking fashion he suddenly 
thrust out his left wrist for Doyle to 


out the faintest trace of a scar, T 
sleuth went over it carefully and will 
a growing-embarrassment of man 

“Could an old scar be openéd am 
sewed with horse-hair and disappear? 
he asked almost musingly. f 

Randall laughed lightly. * 

a don’t know,” he said, “I presume 
SO. 7 
“But was it the left?” asked Doyle 
suddenly, as he grabbed for the other 
hand. = 

Randall gave it to him smilingly it 
was as smooth and unmarked as the 
other. 

He dropped it reluctantly. .. 

“By God, that’s funny,” he muttered, 
and going up to the picture again he 
examined it closely with a little reading © 
glass from his vest-pocket. 

“Anything else I can do for you” 
Mr. Doyle?” asked Randall mockingly, 
and the detective threw up his hands, — 

“Mr. Randall, you must excuse my 
mistake and my manner toward you, 
he said, “but the resemblance is the 
most startling I ever encountered. You 
are, perhaps, a trifle taller—half an 
inch, maybe, but aside from that and 
the wrist scar, you and Valentine are 
exact.” . vs 

“That’s all right, Mr. Doyle,” said 
Randall genially. “We all make mis-— 
takes and I’m glad Iam not he..I should — 
hate to have as determined a man as you 
hunting me and, from what you say, 
you must have been after him some 
years.” 

“Nearly three,” admitted Doyle sok — 
emnly, as he seated himself on a corner ~ 
of the desk. 

“Well, that is-a chase,” commented 
the bank official; “you must want him 
badly.” 

- “T surely do,” declared Doyle warm-— 
ly; “he is the one man who can opea 
a safe by the sense of touch.” 

“By the sense of touch?” r ‘ 
Randall with apparent interest. “Do 
you mean without the combination? — 
Why, that’s not possible, is it?” fe 

“He has done it repeatedly,” said the 
detective. “The first year he worked 
we thought the jobs. were done from 
the inside—employes or officers of the 





Then we got him by the con- 
fession of his pal and a fool governor 
pardoned him.” : 

“Oh, I see,” said Randall. “But if he 

rdoned why do—” 

Py want him for another job,” ex- 
lained Doyle, “one that I can convict 
im on now and couldn’t before the first 

conviction. It is a life work to land 

him—he’s the most dangerous man 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible,” mused 
Randall looking at his slender finger- 
tips, “that a man could have such a deli- 
cate sense of touch.” 

“He has,” asserted the sleuth stout- 
ly. “It’s been the ambition of my life 
to see him work and to catch him red- 
handed.” 

He started toward the door and Ran- 
dall followed smilingly. : 

“Well, for the sake of the community 
at large,” he said blandly, “and we 
bankers in particular, I hope you do. 
Good-day, Mr. Doyle.” 

“I’m sorry to have bothered you,” 
said Doyle. “On my, way out I'll stop 
and explain to the president—good-day, 
Mr. Randall.” 

He nodded genially and was closing 
the door when a sharp, clamorous voice 
. in the office, bursting through the door 
on the opposite side of the room, made 
him pause, holding the door open less 
than an inch, to hear what followed. 

It was “Red” Joclyn, who came 
plunging into the office of the assistant 
cashier, shouting tidings of disaster in 
a voice of agony. 

“Mr. Randall!” he called, as he ap- 
proached the door and then, as he flung 
it open and saw Randall alone, he for- 
got the discretion which years of train- 
ing had imposed upon him. 

“Jimmy! Jimmy!” he yelled in ter- 
ror. “Bobby has locked Kittie in the 
hew vault !” 

Doyle started at the name and a smile 
of triumph played over his features as 
he listened. 

“Where is the combination?” 
_-manded Randall. 

“The vault people haven’t sent it 
yet,” cried Joclyn. “Nobody knows it! 
Jimmy, you'll have to save her!” he 
_ pleaded. “She’ll smother in there in a 


de- 


half an hour! You'll do it, wont you?” 


“Good God!” moaned Randall, “that 


‘baby !” 


“You can open it, Jimmy,” persisted 
Red. “I'll clear the bank—just you and 
me here—for God’s sake, Jimmy, 
aa vault or that kid will die like a 
tat!” 

Randall gripped his arm suddenly 
and shook himself as if waking from a 
dream. “I know!” he said. “I'll do it! 
I'll do it!” 

And as they rushed into the vault 
room, Detective Doyle silently swung 
open the door of the assistant cashier’s 
office and stepped in again. 


CHAPTER VII 


In the darkened vault room of the 
bank, with blinds close drawn and a 
handkerchief bound around his eyes 
that his taut nerves might not be dis- 
tracted from their tremendous task, 
Jimmy Valentine stood with his ear 
against the door of the new vault close 
to the disc of the combination and with 
infinite care turned the knob backward 
and forward. “Red” knelt beside him 
on the floor, praying, swearing, strain- 
ing his senses to catch the least sound 
from the smothering child. 

“Can you make it, Jimmy?” he whis- 
pered hoarsely, a dozen times before 
Valentine got his bearings. 

“I guess so,” panted the expert. “I 
never failed with a lock like this. 
Gimme that sandpaper!” 

Joclyn thrust a sheet of sandpaper_ 
into his clutching hand and Jimmy 
mercilessly drew it across the tips of 
his right hand fingers, grinding away — 
the skin until blood started. 

“Damn!” he muttered impatiently, 
“my hands are like leather! I can’t feel 
anything with these!” 

“You're bleeding!” exclaimed Red 
nervously. : 

“What of it?” snapped Valentine 
flinging the blood-stained sandpaper to” 
the floor, “don’t talk. If you say another 
word I’ll knock your block off !” 

Feverishly he turned to the combina- 
tion knob, and as he turned it and lis- 
tened and turned again, the door open- 





- ing from the bank silently swung out- 

_. ward and Detective Doyle appeared in 
the opening and stood motionless. He 
‘was having the dream of his life ful- 

filled. He was watching Jimmy Valen- 

tine at work, red-handed, as he had 
hoped some day to do. 

“There it is,” exclaimed Jimmy in 
the same guarded whisper, “I heard it— 
no, I missed it. But I felt the dog lift. 
Red! There it is! Match!” 

“Instantly Joclyn struck a match and 
looked at the number uppermost on the 
combination~dial. 

“Twenty-one!” he breathed. 

Valentine emitted a chuckle and 
pawed wildly behind him. 

“Sandpaper!” he said, and as Red 
- again handed him the cruel sheet and 
he wore away the delicate skin upon his 
finger-tips he chuckled with delight. 

“This is the way, Red!” he exclaimed, 
“bare, bleeding nerves! I'll feel every 
jar to my eyeballs now!” 

He was turning the combination knob 
again before he ceased speaking, turn- 
ing it so gently that the sensitive nerves 
took cognizance of every move among 

the steel tumblers and dogs in the lock 
and again he stopped suddenly and 
called for a light. 

Red snapped a match on the dial and 
called back: 

“Fifty-two.” 

“How many bolts did this door have 
—did you notice?” asked Jimmy. 

“Twelve,” said Joclyn. “Oh, Jimmy, 
T can’t hear anything inside there and 
God knows I don’t want to.” 

“Yes, you do,” retorted Valentine 
pettishly, “so long as she calls we know 
she’s alive. Here we are again—if this 
is eleven I know this old rotation. 
Match !” 

“Eleven !” yelled Joclyn in an ecstacy 
as the flaring light of his match fell upon 
the dial. 

“Tye got it—I've got it,” cried Val- 
entine, “if this is what I think it is, Red, 
she’s ours in a minute—4t ought to be 
ten. Match!” 

Ten it was when the light came and 
then while Jimmy struggled to pick out 
the familiar numbers of the rotation, 
Rose Lane silently entered the vault 
room on the side opposite from where 


-her—he was straining 


Doyle was standing. Joclyn did x 
eyes and ¢ 

the vault door—but the ‘debective’! a 
his hand and signaled imperiously 
silence when she was about to 
forward. 

And thus the two motioniealt 
nesses stood while the battle with d 
went swiftly.on. 

“Good God, Jimmie, if she should 
dead after all,” moaned Red, as numb 
after number was clicked off by Ve 
entine’s unerring fingers. 

‘Keep your nerve, old pal,” wine 
pered Jimmy; “we’ve got it now— 
twenty-one—that’s it--now!” 

He seized the heavy handle and 
moved when he threw his weight 
against it—the bolts shot back an 
click, the great door swung open ne 
Kittie, seemingly lifeless, fell into Red’s 
waiting arms. 

“She’s dead!” he gasped. 

Valentine jerked the handkerchief . 
from his eyes. : 

“No, she'll be all right in five min- 
utes,” he said. “Run to the doctor's” 
office on the corner.” 

Joclyn gathered the unconscious lit 
tle figure to his bosom and started on 


stood Rose, wide-eyed with horror 
the meaning of the strange scene 
flashed upon her. “a 

“Hurry!. Hurry!” she cried. “Don 
stop !” a 

And as she moved forward to where 
Jimmy was blinking in the half-tigh 
Doyle slowly came into view. Valen 
tine turned from the girl to the Neme- 
sis, took a long breath and dropped his 
hands helplessly. 

“T guess you win, after all,” he said. 
“T’ll go without, papers.” 

He turned to Rose wearily. 

“You saw?” he asked. 

She nodded dumbly, and he: gently 
took from her breast a nodding rose 
and pressed it close between his hands, 
the blood ftom his mangled fingers dy- 
ing it a deeper crimson. 4 

“IT know you wont mind my 
this flower,” he said. “I am going to 
gone a long time. And this I want 
to know and remember through 
years—my love for you is the 


‘ad 
navil 





clean thing I ever knew. It is complete 
and it will never, never end.” 

With a little sigh of resignation he 
took a step toward the detective who 
had listened in silence. 

“That’s all, Doyle,” he said. 

- The officer looked from one to the 
other for a few seconds without re- 
lying. 
“Didn’t you have an—an engagement 
with the lady?” he asked then. 

“Oh, yes,’ sobbed the girl, “an en- 

gement that means my happiness, 
my life—and his!” 

Doyle suffered a slow smile to creep 
across his saturnine countenance -and 
made an awkward little bow to Rose. 
“Then I: guess we'll just cheat the 
state of Massachusetts,” he said. 

Valentine jumped toward him eag- 


“Doyle !’ he cried, “you mean—” 
“That the lady needs you more than 


‘Massachusetts does,” said the detec- 
tive as he slowly moved toward the 
door. “You had me going, all right, 
Jimmy, but say—just to retain your re= 
spect—don’t think I fell for that double — 
negative photograph. Good-by, Jimmy.” 

He slipped. softly. out as he had come | 
and Jimmy turned to the girl, whose 
streaming eyes were waiting for his 
glance. 

“You understand?” he asked humbly. 
“You know who he was?” 

“T only know I love you!” she sobbed, 
running into his embrace. “Perhaps I 
always knew the other. If a woman 
loves she rejects that which does not fit 
into her dream, but if she loves as I 
do—” y 

Her head sank upon his breast and ~ 
her words were smothered in his em- 
brace. 

“T’ll make it good, Rose,” he breathed 
fervently. “I'll make it good!” 


ASSERTED HIS PREROGATIVES 


Once, when Macready was playing “Hamlet” in Mobile, his Claudius had re- 
solved to “get even” for certain supposed insults received at rehearsal. 

When he was stabbed by Hamlet in the last scene, this Claudius reeled forward 
and died precisely on the spot Haslet required for his own death. 


Much annoyed, Macready whispered: 
As the king remained motionless 
the command audibly: “Die further up stage, 


“Diefurther up stage, sir!” 


he repeated 
sir!” 


Immediately Claudius, sitting up, observed, “I believe I’m king here, and I'll 


die where I please.” 
This was the end of the tragedy. 


GOOD WORK FOR A BEGINNER 


In a romantic play, one of the minor. characters,a Dairymaid, was to come 
forward at the end of the recital of a love romance and comment as follows: 

“Hope filled their youth and whetted their love ; they plighted their troth.” 

At one of the performances the girl who played the Dairymaid was absent 


without notice. 


At the last moment the fines were given to a Shepherdess, who 


had never had lines to speak before, and who was excessively nervous when her 


cue came. 


This is what the astonished audience heard: 
“Hope filled their trough and blighted their love; they whetted their tooth.” 
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a = — Monte Dressier’ 


EVERYONE who.goes to the theatre knows Marie Dressler. 
humor .that refutes the philosopher’s assertion that women have it not, she is a well 
spring of joy in the theatre. But all with her is not fun, as her article here will go to 
prove. 


HE trend of the theatre these 
days is toward the old Hoyt 
farces, We are getting back to 

that— there is no doubt about it. The 
humorous things are the ones that at- 
tract the big audiences, and that is 
only natural. 

In this feverish age, when business 
men—and women, too, for that matter 
—are keyed up to the height of their 


Possessed of a sense of 


energy and nervous force, they need 
something to relieve the tension after — 
their hard work of the day, and noth- 
ing can do that like a humorous play. 
Sometimes I think actors don’t take 
their calling seriously enough. Did 
you ever stop to think what an import- 
‘tant institution the theatre is? We 
could get along without many of our 
public institutions much better th 
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could afford to dispense with our 


houses. 
ee the man, for instance, who 


has a debt to meet on Monday. Say it: 


is now Thursday, and he is worrying 
himself sick, trying to ‘devise some 
way to get the money. He has beeh 
to Tom, and Bill and John, and no 
one will help him. He paces the floor 
of his office in a nervous: dilemma, 
wondering how he is ever going to 
get through the ordeal, and suddeniy 
he says: 

_ “What can I do, where can I go 
that will give me a little relief from 
this awful strain?” 

And then he thinks of the theatre, 
and goes. And as soon as the curtain 
rises he begins to get interested and 
amused. And for two hours and more 
his mind is unburdened of the dis- 
tressing thoughts that had harassed 
him because it is absorbed in lighter, 
happier things. And when he goes 
away from the theatre, he is relieved; 
the strain has gone and he lies down 
to rest that night, and get a good 
healthy sleep. Then he wakes in the 
morning refreshed, and says to him- 
elf: 


“Well, by George! I feel better! I 
can wrestle with that thing all right, 
now!” 

- And with renewed energy and cour- 
age, he goes ahead and finds a way to 
meet the note. 

wy 


I know many people who have had 
experiences of this kind, for they have 
told me so, and I could not enumerate 
without much space the numbers 
who have been benefited by “Tillie’s 
Nightmare.” Why, even the President 
forgot the things the newspapers have 
been saying about. the Ballinger- 
Aldrich-Cannon affairs, when he came 
to the theatre in Washington, and 
Mrs. Taft, who, by the way, is a great 
woman, sat there and applauded in 
& way that left no doubt in my mind 
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that she really enjoyed the perform- 
ance. Both the President and Mrs. 
Taft have a good sense of humor, and 
they don’t hesitate to use it. 

I like to see people enjoy them- - 
selves like that, especially when they ~ 
are in my audience, for Iam very 
fond of my audiences. I work ‘to 
please them because they are the ones 
who keep me going. They pay their 
good money, and I like to feel 
that they are getting value received. 
They are the critics, too. It is the 
audiences that decide whether or 
not a play is good or bad, and not 
anybody else. And the audiences: 
these days are deciding that this 
is the era of comedy. One of ‘the 
best proofs of this is that all of 
the really good comedies are the best 
paying usements of the season. 
There isn’t a first class comedy in 
New York that hasn’t run clear 
through the season; and that’s the 
reason I say we have got to the era 
of the humorous entertainment. 

And, by the way, I mean clean, 
clever humor. 

se 


it doesn’t make any difference 
whether it is musical comedy or any 
other kind—so long as the play, or 
whatever it is, will amuse people. No 
one wants to go and spend a whole 
evening weeping! Why, I can stand 
over in one corner of my room and 
weep for two hours if I want to, and 
it wont cost me a cent. There are 
plenty of things to weep over with- 
out going to the theatre after them, if 
you want to spend your time that way 
—but who wants to? You can think up 
all the misfortunes you ever had) or 
go out on the street and just look at 
the pathetic sights about you—if you 
are anxious to weep. But it wont do 
you any good, and moreover, it wont 
do the world any. good. It’s better to 
get your mind off the sad things of 
life, and enjoy the good there is in it. 





But there is no use in thi 


Of course it takes time for some of | 
us to work ourselves up to the point 
of being philosophers, but, then, it’s 


- better to be an optimist. There are 

many disappointments in life that we 
have to get used to, but it’s better to 
do'so than to let them get the better 
of us, and make pessimists of us. 

Some people seem to think I’ve 
never done anything but laugh all my 
life, and that I have never had any 
disappointments that I couldn’t turn 
into a joke. But that isn’t so. I had 
to educate myself to be an optimist, 
and everyone can do the same if he 
tries. The greatest blow we can have, 
I think, is a disappointment in our 
friends, or in acquaintances whom we 
have trusted, and have tried to help, 
and to whom we have felt kindly. 
nking that 
the whole world is wrong just’ be- 
cause a few people are. I have had 
some severe experiences of that 
kind. I have taken people into my 
home—clothed them, fed them and 
done everything for them—only to 
- find that they were saying unkind 
things of me behind my back. It used 
to hurt me very keenly, but I’ve got 
_ $0 I don’t allow those things to do so 
any more. If someone disappoints me, 
I say: “Well, probably his brother is 
all right.” 

You see, I know I wouldn’t be un- 
- grateful if anyone were to do me a 
kindness—I’d thank my maid if she 
picked up a pin for me—and I know 
that I’m not the only one in the world 
that is appreciative. Then, too, I’m 
mover afraid of those who abuse my 
friendship, for the reason that they 
never succeed in life. Dishonest peo- 
ple trip themselves up; they never 
get along well—for any length of 
time. And that’s revenge enough—the 
thought that they will not succeed. 
Possibly people of that type really 
do us a favor, at times, for in a way 
they spur us on. That is, for example, 
if anyone tries to get the better of me, 


I just grit my teeth and say 
wont!” And he doesn’t! 


* 


After all, it’s a good old world, a 
I’m enjoying every bit of it. The 
thing I’m worrying about is that 
may not be able to get out on 
farm this summer. There’s only one 
trouble. with a successful play—it 
runs right through a vacation as ’ 
bareback rider goes through a paper 
hoop, And I want.to get my feet on 
the ground for a while. There’s some- 
thing about city pavements that turn 
the thoughts to pastures green, espe- 
cially when you are tired, and have 
been walking around on flagstones 
and asphalt for months and months, 

I love the country, and particularly 
my farm. It roams all over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres of beau- 
tiful land near Windsor, Vermont, 
and I think it is one of the most 
charming places in the world: 
slopes at the side of the Catskills, © 
with a lovely river winding near, and 
is close to a railroad. The ho 
which was there when I bought the 
place, is perfectly appointed—I even 
have my own swimming pool—and 
are all of the buildings connected 
with it. There are electric lights in 
the stables—and by the way, I’m in 
the market for cows. I’ll name a cow 
after anyone who presents it to me, 
or a horse either, for that matter. And 
I'll have the cow’s name on a brass 
plate over the stable door. Isn’t that 
an inducement? 

% 


I’m going to make my farm a pay- 
ing investment because I think we 
ought to take care of our money—I'm — 
speaking of the women—for it will 
make us more independent than — 
votes, and of course it’s independence 
we're after. So far as the votes 
concerned, I never worry about th 





WHAT WE WANT 


The women will get them. Why not? 
- Don’t women get everything they go 
after in this world? , ; 

"tn the meantime, before the votes” 
: get here, I’m going to save my money 
and invest it to the best of my ability, 
I’ve got my farm proposition all 
worked out to a paying basis, and I 
haven’t been studying the farm jour- 
‘nals, either. I’m going to raise hogs 
and cattle and chickens. I expect to 
have five thousand chickens and a lot 
of cows, and I’m going to sell eggs 
and butter and hogs. 


& 


I am never so happy as when I am 
working out some new scheme, and if 
I weren’t earning a living on the 
stage, I could be doing so in several 
other ways. For instance, I trim all 
my hats and make many of my own 
gowns. I made every stitch of cloth- 
ing that I wear in “Tillie’s Night- 
mare.” I am particularly fond of de- 
signing and could earn a living as a 
house decorator, if I had to. That’s 
another thing, too—I’m going to de- 
sign an apartment house some day, 
for I intend to own one in New York. 

In the meantime I’m going’to play 
for other people’s amusement and in- 
cidentally my own pleasure. I enjoy 
playing every bit of my present piece, 
though it makes me work awfully 
hard. I like taking Tillie away from 
her dishwashing and on those dream 
trips to Paris and up in the clouds. 
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And I’m always kind of sorry when 
T have to take her back to the little 
boarding-house in the country town 
where she has nothing but drudgery. 
Girls who have always lived in small 
places often dream of going to the 
great city and marrying millionaries 
and wearing fine clothes, as Tillie 
does, and if they ever really do find 
that their dreams have come true, 
they never want to go back to the old 
town to live again. At least very few 
of them do. That old song about “Be 
it ever so humble” is all right in a 
way, but the average Tillie who 
leaves a little, sordid country -home 
to live in the city never wants to go 
back. Country people who visit the 
city for a short time are always glad 
to get home, because they don’t stay 
long enough to become accustomed to 
things. But the boy, for instance, or 
the girl, who leaves the small town 
he or she was born in, and goes to the 
city to earn a living, seldom returns. 

And yet those of us who have to 
spend the majority of our time look-- 
ing at stone walls and paved streets 
are crazy to get out into the coun- 
try where there are grass and trees 
and flowers and living things. 

It’s a funny world, and “that’s the 
reason it’s better to laugh at it. 














AGAIN the European dramatist is massing his manuscript forces for an invasion of the 
American stage. It is said that the present season will see a greater number of an 
on the American stage that have been ‘‘ made in Europe” than ever before. But tht 

native dramatist will have his inning, too. The ratio of successes to failures that Time 
will show will be interesting to note. 


LAYS. from Paris—plays from 
London—plays from Berlin—plays 
from Vienna—trunks full of manu- 

-Scripts.in alien tongues and foreign 
idioms—are coming over to America 
this summer. Few of the sumptuous 
transatlantic ferries that dock at New 
York fail to carry their important 
American manager, returning from 
abroad with his budget of purchases 
from the continental stage. Play import- 
ing has become a traffic as well organ- 
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ized and as mercantile as that in silks, 
or wines, or English woolens, over 
of which it has the advantage, not only ~ 
in being more fascinating, but also m ~ 
being on the “free list.” American play- 
wrights are as yet an unprotected i 
fant industry. : 
Charles Frohman is the international 
impresario who always gets an early 
start and cleans up the Paris and 
London markets before his rivals knov 
which are the successes and which t 





failures. Henry W. Savage is a close 
second to him, specializing chiefly in 


"musical productions. Then comes the 


ruck of other managers, in a catch-as- 
catch-can scramble, each hoping to 
“pick a winner.” The general policy 
seems to be: “Buy everything im sight, 
and have an infinite faith m_ the 
adapter.” 


Principally French Plays 


THIS year’s cargo is a heavy one. 
Although the London crop has been a 
complete failure, that of Paris has 
yielded a “bumper” harvest. “Chante- 
cler” for Charles Frohman, and “The 
Blue Bird,” which comes to the New 
Theatre by way of Paris, though never 
produced there, are enough in them- 
selves to swell the year’s bill of lading 
beyond the normal; each is epoch-mak- 
ing in its art and bizarre in its content, 
thus combining the qualities required 
for a veritable ‘‘sensation.” The sched- 
ule includes many more titles, how- 
ever, among them being: “Sire,” by 
Henry Lavedan ; “The Foolish Virgin,” 
by Henry Bataille; “A Woman Passed,” 
by. Romain Coolus; “The Unknown 
Dancer,” by Tristan Bernard; and 
“The Sacred Wood,” by -De Flers 
and De Caillavet. In addition to these 
new French dramas, which may 
masquerade under other names be- 
fore the translators are through with 
them, Sarah Bernhardt will bring, in 
the large repertory announced for her 
American tour, at least three plays pro- 
duced by her during the past season in 
Paris, and two others which are to see 
the glare of the footlights for the first 
time in this country. 

_ Let us take time by the forelock and 
introduce these plays that are now pass- 
ing through the customs. The cheerful 
French habit of publishing the success- 
ful dramas of the season in printed 
form renders an advance scrutiny of 
Mr, Frohman’s purchases possible with- 
out the expense of a voyage to Paris. 
Readers of Tue Green Book ALBuM 
will thus have the advantage over those 
playgoers, professional and amateur, 
who are content to wait for the per- 
formance itself. 


OF PLA’ 
| “Sire” 


“SIRE” is a peculiar blend of com- 
edy and..tragedy ; its genre defies classi- 
fication; its charm is a composite of 
many schools. It is the first notable 
work from the pen of M. Lavedan since 
“The Duel,” which Otis Skinner played 
in this country several seasons ago; and 
apparently it has been selected with 
that actor again in view, since the lead- 
ing rdéle is one for which he alone, 
among American actors, is_ ideally 
equipped. 

Here 1s-a drama inspired by the pa- 
thetic story of the Lost Dauphin, the 
lamented little heir to a throne, whose _ 
disappearance in the bloody storms of: 
the French Revolution is one of the his- 
torical mysteries that always has made 
a profound appeal to the imagination. 
His fate has been the subject of count- 
less dramas and novels, but Lavedan has 
approached the matter from a point of 
view which is unique. The Dauphin fig- 
ures in “Sire” merely as a’ myth, a 
ghostly influence from the past; he is 
not seen in the flesh, but is #mperson- 
ated by a whimsical pretender. 

The period of the play is that of- 
Louis Philippe, half a century after the 
Reign of Terror. For the venerable 
Countess de Saint-Salbi, however, time 
has made no progress since Louis, XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette went to the guil- 
lotine ; this grande dame of the old ré- 
gime cherishes the faith that the Dan- 
phin is still alive, and worships his 
memory as the rightful king of France 
with an almost religious fervor. Her 
belief that he will return to his own 
people has become an obsession, a mo- 
nomania; and it is to cure her of this 
delusion, which they consider danger- 
ous for a woman of advanced years, 
that her doctor and her spiritual advi- 
sor conjure up a pretended Dauphin. 

A watch-maker and  jack-of-all- 
trades. Denis Roulette, proves to be 
exactly the right man for these amiable 
plotters. His resemblance to the Bour- 
bon type is almost uncanny. The under- 
taking which they propose, accompa- 
nied by a handsome fee, appeals to 
Denis strongly, for his vocation is that 
of a comedian. He has been an actor 





‘ing perished like a true king. This 
‘gic doom of the imitation “sire” 
suggested, and not visualized y 
stage. 


in obscure theatrés; he has the histri- 
_ onic temperament; he looks like the 
~Dauphin grown to middle-age. A fan- 
-tastic, imaginative, good-hearted rap- 
scallion is this Denis—the very kind 
’ of a swaggering, flamboyant role that 
' Skinner loves. He is shabby, untutored 
down-at-the-heels; but he knows his 
métier, and rehearses his part of the 
royal wanderer under the doctor’s di- 
fection until prepared to impose upon 
+ the confidence of the pathetic old lady. 
The meeting between the countess 
and Denis, masquerading as the Dau- 
phin, is represented impressively; she 
is completely convinced of his authen- 
ticity; she falls upon her knees before 
him, calling him “Sire.” She gives him 


“The Foolish Virgin” 


NOW come two plays of the 
called “problem” variety—that 
say, emotional dramas harping 
the eternal - “triangle” of the ¢ 
They are Bataille’s “The Foolish 
gin” and Coolus’ “A Woman Pas 
Though each has a plot of fo 
originality, in certain points they ane 
curiously similar. Each makes a heroin 
of appealing nature out of a wife 
with sublime self-sacrifice helps 
husband who has. deceived her in th 


lodging in her home, and offers him all 
of her property, as sinews of the expect- 
ed war of restoration. Denis, swept 
off his feet by this reception, fails to 
obey the instructions of his principal, 
' the doctor, who had ordered him to dis- 
appear after the first “audience.” Inci- 
dentally, he falls in love with the coun- 
tess’ maid, and does not wish to leave 
her proximity. 
Before entering into this escapade, 


_ + Denis had good-naturedly enrolled him- 


self in a conspiracy against Louis Phi- 
lippe, and the revolution of 1848 starts 
while he is playing the rdle of the son 
of Louis XVI. So he slips out of the 
house every morning to be a revolu- 
tionist, and returns at night to assume 
the mantle of majesty. This double life 
is finally the cause of his undoing; the 
countess discovers that he is nothing 
but a miserable actor, and sends him 
away, bidding him to be a little worthy 
of the noble soul that he had pretended 
to be. 

Stricken with remorse. Denis throws 
himself into the fighting, and is killed 
while protecting a royalist officer from 
the mob. His one-time fellows, finding 
him guillotined with a saber-cut, think 
that he has died in their cause, and car- 
ry his body about the streets, as a mar- 
- to liberty, upon the deserted throne 

the deposed Louis Philippe. The 


countess, having received a dying mes- 
sage of respect and fidelity from Denis, 
sees this ghastly procession from her 
* window, and gives him credit for hav- 


entanglements of a distressing liaison, 
“The Foolish Virgin” depicts the 
desperate, abandoned “grand pas 
between a girl of seventeen and a 
ried man of forty. Diane de Charanes 
is the “foolish virgin ;” Marcel A 
is her accomplice, and the love wh 
binds them together is given a stren 
and profundity which tends to cond 


- their offense. When the girl’s pare 


who are of the nobility, discover 
“affair,” they plan to send her awa 
a convent, but this intention is 
trated by the lovers, who immediate 
elope to London. The girl is deaf 
entreaties of her people; the man 
a cold ear to the pleadings of his wife 
Fanny, whose role is the. most impor 
tant of the dtfama. 
Finally the girl’s brother plans 
kill the seducer if he will not give 
Diane; and the wife brings warning 0 
his intention. At the climax, the 
has to choose between a pistol shot fof” 
the man she loves and an end of their 
relations. Proof of the deep devotion ¢ 
the deserted wife convinces her tha 
Fanny is more worthy of Marcel th 
she, so, true to her character as 4 
strange, precocious little stoic, she ki 


herself with her brother’s revolver. 


“A Woman Passed” 


In “A Woman Passed,’ by. ¥ 
M. Coolus has scored a success 
Paris equal to-that of M. Bataille, 
men fall in love with the same 





man, who is a kind of coquettish, volup- 
tuous vampire. One of them is Darcier, 
a sober, studious scientist; the other is 
Hericy, an impetuous soldier fresh from 
savage campaigns in Africa. Darcier is 
"married to a woman of high principles ; 

and Suzette Sormain, the enchantress, 
js also married; in-this drama, there- 

fore, the “triangle” has five sides. 


Both lovers ate successful, and both 


plunge headlong into a “grand pas- 
sion.” Then Hericy discovers. that he 
has a rival, by coming upon an unsigned 
letter ; while ignorant of his identity he 
to Darcier for medical advice, 
fearing that he is about to lose his 
--mind, and in telling the story inflicts 
' upon the doctor the same wild jealousy 
from. which he is suffering. 
~The possibility that. Hericy will kill 
Darcier as soon as he learns the truth 
~ holds the last half of the drama in op- 


"pressive emotional suspense, with Si- 


mone, Darcier's wife, who has divined 
- the truth, working to extricate her hus- 
band from the situation. The purpose of 
the play is a psychological study of the 
effects of the same emotion upon these 
two men of radically different tempera- 
ments. Hericy attempts to commit sui- 
cide, and almost goes mad; the doctor 
shows himself to be made of sterner 
stuff and takes his punishment like a 
Spartan, though he loses interest in 
life and his work. At the close he finds 
a mission in caring for the stricken 
Hericy, and commends his own soul to 
the gentle care of his faithful wife. As 
for Suzette, who caused all the trouble, 
she merely drifts away, doubtless to 
wreck other men. According to the 
title, “a woman passed by—” and left 
ruin along her sinful trail. 

M. Coolus has outlined the motive of 

his drama as follows: 
- “Suppose, for example, that the love- 


passion should suddenly. strike two 


men, all of whose habits. of life and 
Occupation are as different as was pos- 
_ Sible in a man of thought anda man 
of action. Let one of them be a doctor, 
_always pent up in his office, his labora- 
., tory, his hospitals ; and the other an offi- 
_, cer who has passéd his life in battle, on 


the firing line in Madagascar or the Sa- 
~ Nara. Suppose that the first is married - 


to a woman whom he had loved ten- 
anys — and from whom he > 

ught that nothing could separate 
him. Suppose that gy second, on the 
contrary, had treated all women with — 
an equal lightness and thought that no 
sane man could become profoundly at- 
tached to any one of the sex. Observe 
them. Follow in each the development 
of passion’s crisis, and you will see 
that each reacts differently, as if there 
persisted in the first the professional 
habit of subjecting his emotions to a 
rigid intellectual discipline, while in the 
other, every impulse and imagination 
tends. to transform: itself into deeds. 
Then suppose that. both of,them become 
involved in the same adventure and you 
have ‘A’: Woman Passed.’ ” 


The Sacred Wood 


' “THE SACRED WOOD,” by De — 
Flers-and De Caivallet, authors of “My 
Wife” and “Inconstant George,” is an 
entirely different story. It is a delicious 
bit of farce-comedy, like its forerun-- 
ners just named, but with a more se- 
rious satirical intention. “The sacred 
wood” of the title is Parisian slang for 
the governmental bureau that directs 
the department of the Beaux-Arts; per- 
haps the classical allusion might be 
brought closer to the popular American 
understanding by paraphrasing the title 
as “The Haunt of the Muses.” The two 
collaborators, who are admirably main- 
taining the French tradition of deft and 
subtle: satire in comic guise, have held 
up to ridicule the officialdom which 
tries to rule the artistic destinies of 
France in this sparkling skit; and their 
arrows of sarcasm have struck home. 
The piece is intrinsically amusing, how- 
ever, aside from this purely national 
phase of its theme; and should make 
much merriment when G. P. Huntley 
and Miss Hattie Williams are co- 
starred in it, according to Mr. Froh- 
man’s plan. 

A woman novelist, Francine Marge- 
rie, is aroused by flattery to a pitch of 
ambition -where, against her common- 
sensé, she puts herself forward as a 


‘candidate for the cross of the Legion of 


Honor. Her husband, Paul, is a’ good-_ 





_ glasses of good champagne, 


natured, healthy numbskull of a sports- 
‘man, but their marriage is ideally hap- 
_ py. Here are two excellently contrast- 
ed comedy roles for Miss Williams and 
_ Mr. Huntley respectively. Paul is per- 

suaded to lobby for his wife; he does 
_ it reluctantly and is ready to take flight 
_to the quiet of his shooting preserves 
when the impressionable wife of the 
minister of the Beaux-Arts falls in love 
with him. Francine urges him, against 
his will, to pursue this sorter te in the 
hope of securing the good will of the 
minister himself” Paul obeys, finds that 
he likes the feather-headed Mme. Adri- 
enne after all, and the affair becomes 
Serious. Just as she is awarded the cov- 
éted decoration, Francine discovers that 
_ her husband has been unfaithful, and is 
heart-broken. She has only herself to 
blame; however, for she forced him into 
the escapade; so they make it up and 
she refuses to wear the cross of honor 
_ that had come between them. 

The pomt scored by the authors, that 
women should not be decorated with 
the badge that was once the insignia of 


_ military glory, is pertinent to the case 


of Sarah Bernhardt. For several years 
_ the actress has been a candidate for the 
Legion of Honor, and the supporters 
and ts of this feminine ambi- 
tion have indulged in many bickering 


. arguments in the Parisian press. 


“The Unknown Dancer” 


‘NEXT on the list is Tristan Ber- 
tard’s “The Unknown Dancer,” anoth- 
€r' winsome comedy remote from any 
distressful “problems.” This play is 
__ blood-brother to Winchell Smith’s “The 
Fortune Hunter,” and ‘may have been 
inspired by it, being its junior by six 
or more. It is also having a 
—" “Fortune Hunter” success in 


LS “Henri Calvel; a well-bred young man 
réduced: by lack ‘of money to bohemian 
exploits, puts on a borrowed dress-suit 
and invades: a ball-room to which he 
Was not invited. Inspired by several 
he ad- 
_ dressesa girl without the formality of 
an introduction, and proves so suave of 
tongue that she consents to waive the 


is “the unknown dancer ;” they 
the jest of his mysterious - iden 
through the first act. Henri falls 
love with this “jeune fille,” Mile. Berthe 
Gonthier, daughter of a rich bour, 
merchant, out’ of hand. While still in 
the raptures’ of the divine passion, he 
meets a guest whom he really knows— 
one Barthazard, a promoter of infinite 
resource, who lives upon his wits. The 
latter, possessing the confidence of the 
old- man Gonthier, guarantees to marry 
Henri to Berthe, "whose dowry will be 
500,000 francs, within two months, and 
asks only 50,000 franes as his com= 
mission. 

The poor young man consents, and 
after being represented as a person of 
large means and great business sagacity, 
is formally installed in the Gonthier es-_ 
tablishment as a fiancé. Barthazard at- 
tends to allt the details of the courtship, 
such as glad raiment, flowers, candy, 
ete. Berthe is as completely i in love with 
Henri as he with her, but when the be- 
trothal is about to be consummated, he 
suffers from a relapse of conscience, 
betrays himself and goes away to hide 
his head in shame. Much as he: loved 
Berthe, he was too true a gentleman to” 
impose upon her family. 

Henri gets a job as a salesman in @ 
furniture store, where his business in- 
eptitude is painfully demonstrated. Em 
ter Berthe, ready to marry another matt 
in her unhappiness and looking for a 
neat bed-room set to install in her future 
home. She recognizes Henri; she learns 
the true cause of his desertion ; and 
then decides to marry him in spite of his 
behavior. 

“La Beffa” 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 


who be 
gins an American tour October 31st, 
will bring over some new plays that te- 
quire an introduction. One of ‘them is 


called . “The’ Sacred ~ Wood; but it. 
should not be confused with the comedy 
by De ~«<Flers and De° Caillavet, de 
scribed above. It is by Edmond Ros 
tand, author of “Chantecler;”  “L’AR 
gion,” ‘and “Cyrano ‘de Bergerac,” and and 


1s a poetic fantasy descri the inva+ 
sion of the conclave of the ryrer fer gods 





aa Mount Olympus by a modern auto- 


mobile party. Another, which needs a | 


fuller explanation, is ‘La Beffa,” a po- 
etic edy. 

“La Bela” is an Italian work of last 
year’s vintage; it was written by a 
young Tuscan poet with the queer name 
of Sem Benelli, and has been translated 
into French verse for Bernhardt’s use 
by Jean Richepin—the same man who 
went to law with David Belasco over 
“Dubarry.” “La Beffa” tells a story of 
Florentine vengeance in the brutal, 
luxurious period of the Renaissance— 
of a revenge wrought by Machiavellian 
craft upon brute strength. 

_ Giannetto, the hero, in whom Bern- 
-hardt finds another male rdéle suited to 
her lithe physique, is a young poet, 
physically a weakling and a coward, 
but intellectually a giant and a demon. 
In a “beffa”—a cruel practical joke 
ractised by the young men of Florence 
in those days—he has been horribly 
mistreated by a pair of swashbuckling, 
‘ powerful brothers, Neri and Gabriel. 
The former has added insult to injury, 
moreover, by taking possession of 
Giannetio’s mistress, a courtesan named 
Ginevra. Giannetto, full of venom, pre- 
tends to make peace, and then in ser- 
pe ways sets about the ruin of the 
rothers. 

Drawn into a wager with Giannetto 
as to his bravery and prowess, Neri 
makes a display of his swordsmanship 
in a public place. His deeds savor of 
insanity, and upon reports of his mad- 
ness spread by Giannetto, he is arrested 
as a man possessed by devils, and tor- 
mented as such, while the viperotis poet 
gloats over him and devises situations 
that cause him to writhe in mental an- 
guish. Freed at last, Neri rushes to the 
house of Ginevra, thinking that he will 
find Giannetto there. He enters the 
courtesan’s room in the dark, and stabs 
a man to death, just as Giannetto had 
planned. When the murderer is slinking 
away, the pallid poet appears before 
him. Neri thinks, at first, that he is see- 
ing a ghost; but he soon learns the 
truth. He has killed his own brother, 
Gabriel. Then he goes mad in earnest, 
and Giannetto’s cup of vengeance is full 
_ to overflowing. 


“Theodore & Co.” is 


ANOTHER French play of the past 
season which‘ will be vouchsafed unto 
us, under the auspices of Henry W. 
Savage, is a farce that was inspired by 
Roosevelt’s visit to Paris. Called “Mon 
Ami Teddy,” in the original, it will be 
made known in this country as “Theo- 
dore & Co.” The authors are MM. 
André Rivoire and Lucien Besnard; 
their intention has been to portray a 
genuine American instead of the zany 
which has passed for such on the 
French. stage, just as the typical 
Frenchman has always been represented 
on our stage as a mincing mustachioed - 
freak. The following statement, in their 
own words, explains their purpose, and 
the nature of the play as well: 

“An American is always represented 
on the French stage as a kind of un- 
derbred numskull, who constantly in- 
dulges in cock-and-bull stories. This 
personage, who may have been true to 
life some ten or twenty years ago, has 
given way in American society to.a very 
different type. It is the latter which we 
have undertaken, to depict.. Teddy is a 
Harvard man, fond of French litera- 
ture, a good Latinist and Hellenist and 
a connoisseur in art. Teddy no longer 
buys sham Rubenses. He carries off the 
real ones, for this man has retained all — 
the qualities of quick decision and en- 
ergy belonging to his race, without ever 
losing any of his tranquil joviality. Fin- 
ally, our Teddy might quite well have 
delivered the speech of the great Teddy 
at the Sorbonne, and we have been 
agreeably flattered by the way Ex-Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has so unexpectedly - 
justified our psychological insight.” 


“Chains” 


FROM. London, Charles Frohman - 
will bring “Chains,” one of the dramas 
produced at his repertory theatre. In- 
terest attaches to the authorship of this 

lay, because it was written by Miss 
lizabeth Baker, an obscure stenog- 
tapher in “the city,” and came _ into 
Frohman’s hands as one of many stray, 
unpromising manuscripts. The “chains” 
of the tile are those forged by matri- 
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mony arotind the necks of small-salaried 
_ men; the drama is a drab study of the 
of the average clerk’s life. 
"Charlie ‘Wilson, a bookkeeper, - has 
married Lily Masséy, the daughter of a 
r,‘and:settled down with her into 


dull, hum-drum domesticity. He‘ begins _ 


to fret under his “chains,” and finally 
‘ébides to make oné brave bolt for free- 
dom. Another clerk of his acquaintance 
| $8 abottt tocast off the shackles of Lon- 
‘don’ éxistence and ‘go to Queensland, 
‘Australia; and Wilson also sets his 
—theart*on’ adventure in the distant colo- 
' nies. Thé last act finds him, an incipient, 
amateur colonist, in a Norfolk shooting 
jacket, preparing to desert his unsus- 
ou wife. 

“But she whispers ‘something in his ear 
at the last’“moment; it is the usually 
giad néws that the stork is about to ar- 
rive. That is the end of Charlie’s dreams 
a libefty. He does not exhibit any joy 

rospective fatherhood, but with a 

d sigh ‘hé changes his shooting- 

se for*his “frock-coat, gets his tall 

“hat and his Blor €s, and goes out to catch 

‘the riext suburban train for “the city,” 
asabe curtain falls. 


Some Imported Comedies 


AMONG the minor titles of “im- 
"ported novelties” are: “The Little Danf- 
ozel,” an English comedy by Monckton 


““The Blue Bir 


Hoffe; “The Great Name,” a ' 
comedy by Victor Leon and Leo 
—the former. being the libretti 
“The Merry Widow” and having x 
ceived his: inspiration for the: leadin 


‘character of*this play from the pe 


nality of Franz Lehar—and “The M 
riage: of Mile. Beulemans,” a : 


this summer. 

The two greatest foreign producti 
which are announced, “Chantecler” and 
” require no comment, - 
Rostand’s bird-drama has been adver- 
tised and discussed until its . subject 
matter is a’ common-place ; and the fact 
that Maeterlinck’s symbol-fantasy has 
been among the “best sellers” at 
book shops and the “best circulat 
at the libraries for many months past, 
argues that its story is also well known, 
The dominating interest which these 
plays will possess lies in their staging 
and interpretation—and those stories 
are yet to be written. 

In the face of all this competition 
from abroad, it behooves the American 
dramatist to cudgel his brains and put 
full speed on his writing hand. Eugene 
Walter has responded to the call to 
arms with three new plays. Now, fel 
low countrymen, fall in line; throw up 
barricades of plots; spatter "volleys of 
ink! The enemy is upon us! 
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MISS EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON made her first marked success in America in 


the morality play 


“Everyman.” Later she was seen as the wife in her husband’s drama, 


“The Servant in the House.” Last season she acted with The New Theatre Company, 
Notably in ‘‘Sister Beatrice.” Miss Matthison will continue during the coming season 


with The New Theatre Company. 

I’ IS quite the fashion nowadays to 
decry the need of ethics in art, es- 
pecially in the drama. 

Our painters say that the every- 
day woman appeals to them as a pic- 
ture of motherhood, more than an 
imaginary ideal of the imagined mor- 
tal mother of an imagined divine 
man. Our dramatists will tell you 
that they have no intention of writ- 
- ing theses or sermons, and explain 


that their mission is only to write 
plays which depict everyday life. — 
This theory is so prevalent, that 
the editor of a woman’s magazine 
said recently: “It is generally con- 
ceded in the United States that reli- 
gion is the particular concern of wo- 
man. To women also in an 
manner belongs the cult of the beauti- 
ful. The American woman, then, is 
especially interested in asking how it 
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has come about that religion is di- 
“ -yvorced from art.” The editorial goes 
on further to quote some artist as 
ying: “It is confounding the arts 

think of painting, or sculpture, or 
usic, or drama, as associating with 


ot. ems to me that there can be no 
true art without religion, because art 
is one of the ways in which humanity 
Feaches up to the divine. 


Q 


It is true that to-day we do not have 

as many pictures of the Madonna 
“as when Raphael painted them at the 
“request of his patron, Julius II. Our 
music is not inspired purely by reli- 
“gious ecstasy, as in the time of Pope 
Julius III, and our stage is not given 


over merely to the morality play; but . 


“one must remember that it was in the 
heart of the devotees of the church 
that music, painting, or drama, as we 
_know them, were born. 
These early Christian artists had to 
adapt art to their own environment, 
and in telling the stories of their lives, 
__ in putting into words their own great 
desires, in picturing the only human 
incidents they knew, they had to go 
-to the church as their one inspiration. 
To-day, the outlook of the artist, 
as well as of the ordinary man, is 
broader, and we all find life fuller; 
but because of this, who shall say 
_ that the attitude of art toward reli- 
gion is changed? It comes under an- 
other guise—that is all. 


‘Is there a lover of the great Dutch 


aS painter, ‘Israels, who does not feel thé 
real atmosphere of religion that per- 
vades his work? m° 
tien LES 


Is not Power Absolute and Divine 


chiseled from the marble by Rodi? ~* 
“Shall any one decide that God was - 


only with Palestrina when he ‘‘com- 
posed the great Missa Papae Mascel- 


li, and that He hid His ‘face: 
Wagner ‘when he conceived Pz 

Is it possible to remember only 
religious emotion evoked by “Every- 
man” and forget the message of “The 
Servant in the House?” — 

All the true art of to-day is only 
to the glory of God, just as it was in 
the beginning. In the drama particu. 
larly, which is simply the incidents of 
life and typification of character, this 
glory must always appear. Every 
man, woman and child worships God, 
Simply because your friend does not 
conceive Him in the same spirit that 
you do is no reason for you to think 
that he is godless. Even the atheist 
may be very devout in his belief, and 
unconsciously he subscribes, as does 
all creation, to the acknowledgment of 
its First Great Cause. 

Because of this inborn worship, 
this all conquering religion in human- 
ity, the drama, which is the most hu- 
man of all arts, must contain the 
good—the divine, that is within a 
man..If you will look over the great 
plays, you will find it true that this 
is expressed in Shakespeare with all 
the poetry, all the passion of which 
the human heart is capable, and again 
in Ibsen, as he shows the complexi- 
ties of a mind ‘distorted by its own 
ego. < 
Each of these great poets is a realist 
in the best definition of the term, and 


each is a symbolist of great power. 
‘Shakespeare has been called, simple, 


but if-one may use a paradox, the” 

simplest things are the most‘ subtle, 
We find this illustrated in .the para: 
bles, those wonderfully pagel 
ties, in whose teachings the ‘ 


‘for nearly two thousand years, has 


found’ the true phifosophy of living. 


To-fay the artist has made a fetish 
of “uncompromising truth,” forget 
ting that one of the greatest ct 


= oo 
led 





‘has defined art, not as truth but as 


selection. So obsessed have some of 
the playwrights become’ with this 
idea of truth with a capital T, that 
they seem to forget that it can be 
beautiful as well as ugly. It is always 
well to remember there is more love- 
ly reality in life than sordid fact. 

I have seen much of the world and 
I know there are more good people in 
it than bad, and that even in the 
worst men and women, good can be 
found. Many of the so-called prob- 
lem plays, however, give an absolute- 
ly wrong impression of life. Some of 
them do not have one sane, normal 
person in the whole cast of charac- 
ters. 

One would never think of going to 
the hospital clinic for examples of the 
healthy physical life of the average 
man, so why should we bare only 
moral sores and mental deformities 
when we wish to show the ordinary 
sane mind and clean heart with which 
we come in contact every day? The 
poor, distorted specimens of humani- 
ty are always exceedingly interesting 
to the psychologists and the crimin- 
ologists, and they even have their 
place in drama and literature; but 
their types should not be used to the 
exclusion of all others, 





My only mal with the man 
writes the so-called realistic drama, is 
that he makes one think this world is — 
a howling wilderness filled with ani- 
mals seeking whom they may devour, 
instead of a beautifully glorious plan- 
et, peopled by human beings. Even 
these plays, however, hold to one of 
the great tenets of our religion, “The — 
wages of sin is death.” ss 

The drama which pictures life 
must have in it all the good as well — 
as the bad and the indifferent. 

Personally, perhaps because I ama 
woman, I believe more in the opti- 
mistic play—the drama of encourage- 
ment—the drama of love—for, as the — 
Virgin, in the place of Sister Beatrice, — 
sings: 
“There is no mortal sin, where there 

has been no hate. 

Love one another. 

There is no sin too great for God to 
pardon; 
‘Pardon each other. 
There is no sin can live 
If love hath vigil kept. 
There is no soul that dies 
If love but once hath wept.” 








By “ IRIS BELMONT” 
No, V.-THE DOG DAYS AND SHAKESPEARE 


IN THESE complete short stories of the stage. - ecumie. who hides her. 
f 


See «3 


the pseudonym of “Iris Belmont,’’ is’ recording, hae Sheen steps up the 

WAS preparing my morning meal- r had just two-dollars-and eleven cents 
when the little maid-of-all-work #o-miy, ‘mame. . 
knuckled sharply on my door and ery well, Christine; tell Mrs. — 
told me that the landlady would like to Thompson I will see her in about ant 

see me in the parlor before I went out. ‘hour,” I called to the slavey. 
_ Of course, I knew what it meant di- Then I took my soft boiled eggs— 
rectly—rent !—and rent meant money. Irving Place eggs wont poach—from 
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an 
* 


Rays 
hi 
eR 


1 -stove and poured out a 
glass of milk, and my breakfast was 


{ sat down on the foot of my bed 
tray on the washstand, and, 
of the single window across 


fooking out 


' he hot roof-tops, I tried to figure it 


1 out. 
ro course, the rent for my room 
must be paid—that was certain. Equal- 
ly certain. was the fact that three dol- 

couldn't be paid out of two dollars 
and eleven certs. 

I had come to New York three weeks 
before with less than twenty dollars 
and a few weeks’ experience on the 

rofessional stage. That I had kept so 

out of debt may seem like a mir- 
acle, until it is explained that I had 
taken a room for three dollars a week 
and had done with one good meal a 
day, eaten at a lunch room, and had 
gotten my own breakfast and supper in 


| “my room on a ten-cent gas-stove. These 


meals generally consisted of milk and 
and store-biscuit and frankfur- 

ters. Often I would buy the frankfur- 
ters already cooked from a man with a 
little push-cart at the corner of the 
street. It was not a very substantial 
diet, to be sure, but it had kept body 
and soul together and, most important 
* of all, had let me pay Mrs. Thompson 
each Sunday morning for three weeks. 

I washed my egg-giass and mug, and 
hiding them in my trunk, for cooking 
meals in one’s room was strictly for- 
hidden, I turned to go downstairs and 
face the fion in his ‘den. 

She was not. unreasonable, on the 
whole, I guess, but she did want three 
dollars and she said so. However, she 
consented to wait until Wednesday 
noon to see if anything turned up. In 
the profession things are always turn- 
Ing up, you know. The actress who is 
to star in such-and-such a play next 
month ‘was, yesterday, eating hash and 
beans in Minks. 

So I went back to my fourth-floor 
hall-room, thankful enough for the few 
days’ grace and hoping against hope 
that something would turn np. ~ 
__ It was’ Sunday ‘morning and cotise- 
quently all the agencies were closed. A 

“star ‘with a big “road” following was 


a pretty good sort as they 


rehearsing im an uptown hall at ten 
o'clock, and a chorus rehearsal had 
been called at the same hour for “Miss 
Aprif” in a Third Avenue theatre, I 
had tried for a position with both of 
these —< ae was only a — 
cast in the play—seven people—and I 
was told there was ashen for me in 
that; in the musical comedy chorus the 
management was using only small girls 
and { am five feet, five inches. 

I sat down on the foot of my bed and 
began to write letters—one home and 
one to Audrey Lazarre, who was doing 
so nicely in Boston. At ten o’clock I had 
finished these and I put on my hat to , 
mail them at the corner sub-station. - 

Irving Place was very quiet. Milk- 
bottles still stood in doorways and Sun- 
day papers, with colored supplements, 
peeped: from behind brass knobs. The 
quiet of a New York Sunday in Au- 
gust seemed to hold everything in a 
sort of spell. 

I mailed my letters, then kept on 
walking, slowly at first, then faster, so 
that at twenty minutes past ten I found 
myself at the Third Avenue Theatre, 
where “Miss April” was rehearsing. I 
had gone there unconsciously. 

There was no harm in going inside, 
although I had been plainly told- that 
they couldn't use me in the show. A fat, 
bald man nodded to me as I passed 
through ‘the stage-door. Although it 
was nearly half-past ten, I found’ that 
rehearsal had’ not begun—the stage 
manager had gone to Far Rockaway 
the night before and up to this hour 
hadn’t returned. 

"The theatre was in darkness and chil- 
ly and musty. Perhaps twenty sleepy, 
grumbling gitls stood around and com- 
plained, in bitter tones, of being 
dragged from their beds and then kept 
waiting “hours.” - . 

“It’s fierce, it ts, and I ‘might be. mo- 
toring with Harry to Asbury imstead 
of waiting here,” said a brown-eyed, 
ped girl to me. “He ought to be 

red.” 
. Romaine was the bine-eyed_ choris- 
Oh hi Well)” she d, “he 

“Oh—h! Well,” she snapped, $5 
St he 
does make us work, don’t he?” 





“Oh, I’m not in the show,” I said 


y. 
“No? Kind o’. thou I hadn’t seen 
a before,” she smiled. “Profession- 


“Ves.” ° 

“Looking for a job? 

“Yes—been looking for three weeks,” 

I told her, smiling. 
_ “Hard!” she returned. “You’re too 
tall for this show. Why don’t you try 
with one of Burg & Newman's com- 
panies ? They like tall girls. Ever been 
with them?’ 

“No.” 

“Pay good money. We only get 
eighteen per with this show in New 
. York. Twenty on the road. But I never 
leave New York—Harry misses me so.” 

“T guess you don’t know of any- 
thing, do you?” I asked her presently. 

She shook her head. She was ever 
so pretty and I scarcely wondered that 
Harry missed her when she went on 
the road. 

“T don’t know of a thing,” she said. 
“This is only my second season, you 
know. I had a terrible time landing 
this. I guess it was my height that 
caught old Jarbeau—and he told the 
wardrobe people to give me gowns to 
suit my hair, so he must like that, too, 
. eh? I tell you, stage life isn’t all cakes- 
and-ale.” 

We stood chatting together until the 
Stage-manager put in a flurried appear- 
ance at eleven o’clock. Then, when re- 
hearsal began in dead earnest, I said 
“good-by” to my companion and turned 
- toward the stage-door. 

_.. The fat little bald-headed man was 

still there, sitting on a barrel with a 
_black cigar between his teeth. He 
looked up quickly as I passed him. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” I answered. 

“Where are you goin’?” 

“Home.” 

“Why ?” 


“Well, I’m not a member of the .- Alas 


oenpeny, you know,” I told him. 
_ “Oh, you aint?” . 
* He eyed me thoughtfully, letting his 
e 7, Sone es oor me from my 
d to.my feet. I waited patiently ; 
had become used to such “sizing-up.” 
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“You’re too tall,” he said, at 

“Yes, for ‘Miss April,’” I x 
All at once it had come to me 
little man was none other than J, 
himself. “But can’t you place me 
one of your other shows?” | 
“Mayn’t I call at your office to-mo 
morning ?” 

“Everything’s filled, I b’lieve,” heg 
swered slowly. “Been filled up 
weeks.” - 

“T’ve played in stock and in music 
comedy; I was in ‘The Sultan of # 
Sun,’ ” I cried eagerly. a 

“Frost?” he asked. 

“Yes. It failed, but it was a 
show,” I told him. 

“They all are,” he said, and clin 
down off his barrel to go inside 
theatre and watch the rehearsal. 

“My name’s Iris Belmont, Mr. 
u,” I called after him. : 

“That’s a ge name,” he ¢ 
back. “Sorry I can’t use you—s 

But I had determined to call att 
office early Monday morning, and 
hoped he’d remember the name ai 
see me. He seemed to like my ap 
ance well enough, and I began to 
afresh as I went back to dreary, 
baked Irving Place. 

I dined at Childs’ that Sund 
Hamburg-steak with tomato-sa 
mashed potatoes, bread, milk and 
baked apple—thirty-five cents! 
was nothing more nor less than putt 
extravagance, but frankly I was 
gry, and — I was buoyed 
the hope of “landing something” 
Jarbeau. 

I dressed myself ir my pink 
suit the next morning. Poor old thin 
it was almost white now, but it loc 
fresh and nice and it fitted me b 
than any of my clothes in my moe 
wardrobe. After a hurried breakfast 
bread. and milk and banana, I st 
off to walk to Jarbeau’s office in 
St. James Building. 

, for my hopes! The pale- 
boy behind the Morning Tele 
formed me that Mr. Jarbeau ha 
over to Brooklyn for the day, 
one of his companies was rehe: 
Mr. Mann would be in at ¢ 
though, and would see me, no 





ois : 


But I didn’t want to see Mr. Mann. 
Tt was Jarbeau who had sat on a bar- 
rel with a black. cigar between his lips, 
“who had taken stock of my charms, 
‘and it was Jarbeau I wanted to see. 

Hesitating ‘about going over to 
“Brooklyn—carfare had become an im- 
portant item with me—I walked out of 

- the office and. started toward the ele- 
yator. Directly ahead of me a man and 
@ woman stood and talked in under- 
tones while they waited for the elevator 
to come up. I stopped behind them, and 
listened as well as I could to their 
conversation. In New York, and out 
of work, one always listens to one’s fel- 
low-men. 

“It means an outlay of twenty thou- 
sand dollars at least,” said the man. 

“T haven’t so much money,” said the 
‘woman, shaking her head. “Now, you 
know, Mr. Austin—” _ 

“There are scenery, costumes, billing, 

ps—a hundred things that take 
money to do,” he told her. “Shakespeare 
is costly.” 

“But for Art’s sake I would gladly 
give every penny I have only—I’m not 
a millionaire, you know, Mr., Austin,” 
she cried with a heavy sigh. 

“Tt takes money to be a star,” the 
man insisted. 

Just then the elevator came up and 
I slipped into the car with the two. 

~ Down in the corridor I hurried to 
the directory and looked carefully at 
the names of the office renters in the 
Duilding. Yes, there it was—“James 
oa Austin, theatrical producer, suite 


~T got in the next elevator going up 
‘and stepped out at the second r 
Stite 206 consisted of two small rooms 
in the rear of the building, two rooms 
that I-would never have found had I 
‘Mot a week’s rent to pay and one dollar 
_ and sixty cents in my pocketbook. 

~~ I opened the office door. A youth 
looked up from a ‘racing-chart, and I 
‘Sat down in one of the three chairs 
“Strung along oné side of the’ room. 
ae want to ‘wait for Mr. Austin,” I 


"Fast goné out ‘with Miss Dela- 
Comb,” he said glibly.*  ~ 
* + Miss Delacothb—good! So this ‘was 


‘ she asked. 


‘ added: 


yar 


the name of the person who “would 
gladly give every penny for Art.” And 
she wanted to star in Shadeeeaite No 


‘doubt Mr. Austin was equally as anx- 


ious to star her. 

“T’'ll wait for. them,” I said, sitting 
back and trying to make myself as 
comfortable as possible in a straight 
low-back chair. 

“They may be—hours,” came the in- 
formation. ; 

“No matter; I’ll wait,” I said cheer. 
fully. ; 

So he turned again to his racing- 
chart, and I closed my eyes and tried 
to forget the long, hot walk home in the 
August sun. 

or three solid hours I sat there, 
minus luncheon of any description, and 
with only occasional glasses of ice- 
water to stay off the pangs of hunger. 
In fact, I made so many trips to the 
water-cooler in one corner of the little 
room that the young man: looked up 
from his racing-chart and smiled sym- 
pathetically. 

“Get a bromo-seltzer,” he suggested, 
with unexpected friendliness. 

At two o’clock Mr. Austin and Miss 
Delacomb ‘came in, and Austin was 
whispered the information that I had 
been waiting for him for hours. Just 
who the office-man thought I was, I 
have never been able to find out, but it 
is plain he took me for anything else in 
the world than a chorus-girl out of 
work, : 

I went in the private office with’ Aus- 
tin, and after stating my business, Miss 
Delacomb was called in and we dis- 
cussed matters for fifteen minutes be- 
fore anything definite was settled. 

“Miss Belmont,” said Austin, intro- 
ducing me, “has made application for 
a position with your Shakespeavents 
production, Miss ‘Delacomb. I thought 
we could use her.” 

Miss Delacomb looked me over. 

“Are you acquainted with the Bard?” 


“IT saw Julia Marlowe and R. H. 
Sothern play ‘Romeo and Jutliet,’” I 
said. “From the gallery,” I-might have 
- “Oh, “have you?” she cried, smiling 
and ‘nodding. “I much’ prefer ‘Hanilet’ 





_—it is the great desire of my life to 
‘play Ophelia here in New York. Mr. 
Austin thinks we had better go on the 
toad for a while first, though, and 
- then come into New York for the holi- 
days. Don’t you, Mr. Austin?” 

“I do, Miss Delacomb.” 

He looked steadily at me across her 


~~~ shoulder and I could stake my life he 


winked. 

“I would suggest that we whip the 
Show into shape on the road before 
venturing on Broadway.” 

. “Oh, but don’t call ‘Hamlet’ a 
_ ‘show,’ please, Mr. Austin,” she cried. 

“I beg your pardon,” he returned 
quickly. 

Miss Delacomb turned again to me. 

“What ‘part do you want to play?” 
she asked. “Of course, I shall be Ophe- 
lia. You—” 

_. “You promised Gertrude to Miss 

Warrington, you know,” broke in Aus- 
tin, hurriedly. 

Miss Delacomb tossed her head. 

“So I did, but Frances Warrington 
is—is—oh, well, as long as I promised. 
That leaves only—” 

“Only the Player Queen,” said Aus- 
tin, referring to a manuscript. 

'. There was not time to argue the 
point. I hadn’t the slightest. idea what 
the Player Queen was required to do, 
for I had-only seen “Hamlet” once and 
then I hadn’t liked it at all. But I need- 
ed an engagement, and in Miss Dela- 
comb I had found a woman with more 
‘money than brains, who was ready to 
engage me, if I spoke quickly enough. 


So— 
“T'll take the Player Queen, please,” 

I said. “What about the salary, Mr. 

‘Austin ?” 

- It certainly was the most ludicrous 


thing on record—the way I got that 
ement. 

Natalie Delacomb—her real name 
was Sarah Finch and she was the wid- 
ow of a Brooklyn plumber, who had 
left her about sixty thousand dollars— 
Natalie Delacomb hadn’t the faintest 
idea about the stage and less about 
business. James Austin was managi 
her “starring tour” in “Hamlet” an 
she was paying three prices for second- 
hand scenery and discarded billing mat- 


-could you? Too 


ter. Frances Warrington, whom 
flattered Miss Delacomb into eng: 
ing for Gertrude at sixty a week, 
his cousin, and Polonius, H. 
Laertes and Osric were all more 
closely connected with the Austin f, 


ily and had been engaged at fa 


salaries. Poor thing, I tried to 
out on the back of my - profes 
card just how long the sixty tho 
dollars would last! 

I was to get thirty dollars a wi 
She had consented so readily when | 
named the figure—I was willing 
drop to twenty-five if she objecte 
that I found myself wishing I 
asked for more. But thirty dollars 
very good, and while I wondered y 
on earth I would be required to do 
the Player Queen, I went back to J} 
ing Place with a smile on my face 
told its own story. ae 

“My dear, you’ve landed a jobf 
cried Mrs. Thompson, my landlady, 
soon-as she saw me. 

“Thank Heavens, yes!” I said, drop 
ping down on the’ bottom step and fan 
ning myself with a copy of “Hamlet” 

zs t is it—comic-opery?” shi 
asked. ~ 


“No, it’s Shakespeare,” I told her. 

She turned purple with excitement, 

“Now aint that classy?” she crie 
“I allus knew as how you had 
genius, my dear. May I ask if it’s 
Mantelly? If so, he is a dead g 
sport. I seen him at the Academy 
Music—he acted the part of a nig 
with a white wife and he smothe 
her one day for takin’ up with a v 

¢. It was real sad, and I co 
eep back the tears for Paul. Ho 
+ ie myself an awful lot that 


‘No, it’s not Mr. Mantell and 
not ‘Othello,’” I told her, strug; 
with a smile. “The star is Miss Nat 
Delacomb and we are ge 
‘Hamlet.’ I am cast for Pla 


Queen.” Ee 
“A queen?” she cried. “Then you: 

wear a crown and erminie trains 

your dresses. Wait until I tell the ¢ 

er folks at dinner to-night; wont t 

be jealous! But you couldn’t be the 

y my dear. 
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you to dinner to-night in honor 
job as a queen?” - 
--] reported for the. first rehearsal of 
“Hamiet” the following Monday morn- 
ing, and met in a little Harlem hall 
the other members of the company. 
‘There were fifteen of us and six were 
relations of James A. Austin. Frances 
Warrington was a big, handsome, lazy 
‘woman, who couldn’t memorize her 
lines or her business to save her life. 
During’ a pause in rehearsing, ‘she 
turned to me with an indolent smile, 
and said: 
“Of course, I don’t have to do this, 
know, but it’s such easy money, 
it’s a shame to let it slip through your 
fingers: What an old guy Mrs. Finch 
looks with those flowers stuck in her 
hair!” 
“We'll. get six months for this,” 
whispered Hamlet as Ophelia began to 


it really was terrible, and the silly 
woman ought to have been taken home 
by a relative and kept there. As Ophe- 
hia she was one big scream, and I won- 
dered at the nerve of James Austin, 
who allowed his name to be used in 
stich a connection. That he would make 
money out of the thing there was little 
doubt, arid in consequence anything 
she proposed, no matter how ‘outland- 
ish, was carried out to the letter—pro- 
viding she paid for it. 
Several really good actors were en- 
- ti at fancy salaries—Hamlet, for 
Stance, drew two hundred dollars a 
week—and in fact the salary-list fright- 
ened Miss Delacomb herself when Aus- 
‘tin handed it to her. 

“All that?” she asked. 
i “Ves.” . 
_ “But, Mr. Austin” 

“You:insisted upon having good ‘tal- 
~ent’—Burton,. Delancey, and Church- 
“ill,” he said, shrugging his shoulders. 
“All these men are Broadway favorites 
‘and demanded big money.” 
pio Me. may A deserves all he gets— 
he is| a beautiful Hamlet,’ said Miss 
» enaaaehy warmly, and then the matter 
es pe 4 t . = 


+: Imever: mentioned my experience in 
ithe chorus of “The Sultan of the Suri,” 


t»; Miss’. Delacomb: was immensely 
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proud of ‘work in “The Butter- 
flies” and e Little Minister,” and 
spread the report in the company that 
I had played “leads and other things in 
stock, and was released by a well- 


known manager so that I might come - 


with her.” 

Paul Delancey, our leading-man, 
stopped me in the street that afternoon, 
and we walked a few blocks together 
as far as the nearést subway station. 

“Is it true what she’s saying about 
you, Miss Belmont?” -he asked. - 


“Is what true, and who is saying" 


anything about me?” I asked in’ turn. 

“Delacomb says you were released: 
by a big manager to come to her to 
play, and that you have done leads in 
stock,” ; 
“Neither is true,” I said. 

Our eyes met and we smiled to- 
aor at the very idea, and then we 
aughed aloud. 

“I hardly thought you’d do such a 
thing,” he said. “I did give up an en- 

gement on Broadway to come with 

er, but she is paying me twice- what 

the other offered me, so even if we 
only last ten or twelve weeks I wont 
be so badly off. But you—” 

“T was in the chorus once,” I told 
him, smiling slightly. “I also went on 
as extra girl in “The Little Minister’ 
one week and played Jean, the manse 
servant, another week when the regu- 
lar actress was out of the cast. As for 
leads—well, I never even led a chorus. 
Of course, this is strictly confidential, 
Mr. Delancey.” es 

“You can trust me,” he said. “Oh, I 
don’t blame you. Get all you can—if 
you don’t, somebody else will. She 
wont be satisfied until every penny is 
gone, and I think’ it wont take ‘more 
than twelve or fifteen weeks to drop 
it, either. ‘Hamlet’ is pretty costly.” - 

“Yes, and the Austin family ‘is al- 
ways-on the job,” I nodded. “I’m wait- 
ing impatiently to see Frances War- 
rington forget her lines on the opening 
wake + cap 
- “She’s punk,” he said. Bie Se 

But I nearly lost my engagement be- 


‘ cause of that brief walk and conversa- 


‘tion ‘with: Paul Delancey. Austin spoke 
to me the next morning about: it; and 





modded at Miss Delacombe, who was 
going through the mad-scene with 
Hamlet in attendance. 

: “Say, she saw you yesterday on the 
street with Delancey, and you'd better 
cut it out,” he said to me. “She thinks 
‘she owns him body and soul because 
she pays him two hundred per, you 
know. Jealous, yes. Dead gone on him.” 

At first I was indignant, and was for 
going at once to Natalie Delacomb and 
having an understanding then and 
there. But Mr. Austin persuaded me 
into saying nothing about it, and to 
keep away from Paul Delancey in the 
future. This I was quite willing to do, 
as Mr. Delancey was nothing to me, 
and, besides, he had a wife and family 
over in Jersey City. And again I 
couldn’t afford to quarrel with my 
bread and butter, and that is just what 
Natalie Delacomb was to me—thirty 
dollars a week! 

I wrote home to mother about my 
engagement, and also sent Audrey La- 
zarre a lengthy epistle to Boston. 

Her answer was certainly to the 
point. 

She said: 


Well, Bel, if you aint the limit—Shakes- 
peare! They’re playing “Hamlet” here at 
the Castle Square Stock and I went over 
to a matinee yesterday to see it. And, 
Bel, take it from me, if it came to choos- 
ing between “Hamlet” and “The Moon- 
light Buds Burlesquers,” I’d take the 
Buds every time—tights and all. Poor 
Kid, you must have driven to des-° 
peration to sign with a show like that. 

You say they are paying you $30.00 per 
—honest to ness it’s worth four 
times that and then some more. And I'll 
bet you they take the bunch of you out 
to a 5022 a hesog circuit, Byram 
people in a good live town would never 
pay to see a show like “Hamlet.” My 
sympathy, little one. 

Our show closes in Boston Saturday 
night. We've had a run of fourteen weeks 
here and if that aint going some wire 
me your answer C. O. D. We lay off 
for two weeks—to give the prima 
time to run down to Atlantic and show 

ther new bathing-suits—and then after 
la week of two-night stands in York 
, State, we open up on little old Broad- 
~ way where you can address me for the 
next year or so. I wish you were with 
me in this, but I spoke to the stage- 
manager about you and he said nothing 
doing. Has already engaged twelve new 


girls for the N. Y. openin 
roix is one of them. 
Well, enough for now. Will write 

later. d answer to Siascons 

going there with the character-we 

oe a cottage, for the two-wee 

ay On. is 

bevirds to self, Ophelia and 
cheerful old party, Poly-something. 
As ever, yours for musical-comedy, 
AUDREY 

I read it through twice and laughs 
wishing that I could show it to Paul 
Delancey who, I believe, would 
appreciated it at its true worth. ~ 

ut Natalie Delacomb made it 
special business to see that I didn’t; 
within one hundred yards of her two 
hundred-dollar Hamlet, and not cai 
to show it to any one else in the co 
pany, I burned it. 

We rehearsed “Hamlet” for 
weary weeks by the little yellow c 
dar that hung in that Harlem hall. 
was all so different from musicak 
comedy and stock-work, that I became 
lonely and homesick and began to miss 
things that before I never gave @ 
thought to. There were only two wo © 
men in the company beside myselfi—th 
star, Natalie Delacomb, and the lazy, 
handsome Frances Warrington. Miss = 
Delacomb had eyes only for the men,’ 
and Mr. Delancey especially. Beside 
studied good-morning, she and I rately ~ 
exchanged five words all day. She was 
pleasant enough to me—despite her 
careful watch to see that I kept away 
from Paul Delancey. I don’t meat 
that she was ugly or distant—only she © 
was never happy away from the com: 
pany of men, and she mingled little 
with Frances Warrington and myself. 
This, you would have thought, wou 
have thrown Frances and myself all 
the closer together, but, on the com 
trary, Miss Warrington read novels 
and chewed whenever and wher 
ever she possibly could. During a fina 
dress rehearsal, I have seen her sitting ~ 
on the throne beside Claudius, calmly 
chewing for all she was worth and wilt © 
a copy of “Blindfolded” tucked in 
folds of her queenly gown. She , 
poop origi to herself, so I was for 
to find what pleasure I could im? 
lowing her example—in books. Of 
it seemed to me as if books must 
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terribly monotonous out on’ the 


come 

“soad” and away from home. 
_ That night I wrote to mother and 
told her about it. 

Then came the final rehearsal and 
the Saturday before the opening—in 

Napoleon, 
It was terrible! Even Miss Delacomb 
wept when she was shown the route 
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We were to leave New York Satur- 
day ie ae arrive in Napoleon some 
time Sunday—between cockcrow and 
curfew, said Claudius—and open at the 
Opera House Monday night. James: A. 
Austin wasn’t going to Napoleon for 
the opening. 

As I. went. slowly back to Irving 
Place for the last time, I thought of 


Audrey Lazarre and what she would 
say when I sent her our route so she 
might write me. Napoleon, Carthage, 


Ob; Shetespeael 


-— Napoleon, Carthage, Parsleyville, 
egg 


r Senet "aber 
Par: wm cried neey, w 
RE to him, 


HE KNEW THE AUTHOR © 


There is a theatre in the Middle West where the profession is never recognized 
at the box-office. Knowing this, ‘a visiting actor; with an abiding sense. of humor, 
stepped up to the ticket seller recently, when a revival of “She Stoops to Conquer” 
was on. 
“Pass you in! ” said the bex-office’man, with a loud harsh laugh. “What ei 
The actor drew himself, up and answered, haughtily:; 
What for? Why, because, I’m Oliver Goldsmith, author of the. play.” 
- “Ob, I beg pardon, sir,” eens the other quite humbly as. he hurriedly wrote 
‘out an order for a box, 


B .... eee Oe SEEMED LONGER” 


; Gow Berined Shaw one night was invited by. a friend to, hear.a string quas- 
tet from, Italy. Throughout the program he sat with a stony look on his face. 
- ‘The. friend, to..draw a. little praise from him, said: +. 
oe Shaw, these: men have been playing, together for. twelve years,” eagle 
“Twelve years?” said the playwright, in an. incredulous tone. “Surely vy we've 
‘here longer ‘than that!” *” 


























ERE you ever in New York in 
August?” i 
“Of course not!” you will in America. 
answer. “Nobody ever was!” “Come and spend a week-end 
~ In which, gentle reader, you are me,” he wrote late in July. 
just a little bit wrong. Something rooms are swept by electric bi 
“more than three million people stick and seaweed and -.water-melon rim 
to the city through the whole sum- are never found in the private oceal 
“mer, and, improbable as it may seem, at the end of my hall. Every king 
many of them like it. entertainment known to man is wi 
“Why?” in reach. The board walk. which 
“Don’t ask me. We are assured that call Broadway hums with life,, a 
“one gets used to hanging if one hangs I'll promise that you shall enjoy 
stay!” : 
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- The board walk which we call 
' Broadway” is a white-light path by 
= day as well as. by night in August. 
Nowhere else does the sun glare as 
‘plindingly, and the pavements sink 
under your feet as you cross them. 
- Outside the few theatres that remain 
open the bills of the play bake in the 
sun, and you wonder at the courage 
of the dripping multitudes that crowd 
into those stuffy auditoriums when 
evening has come. Most places: of 
amusement are closed, their entrances 


a barred by board fences upon which 


fe “appear the painted announcements 
* that “This theatre will re-open early 


2 “in September with John Drew in 


Smith,” or “with Wallace Eddinger 
- in ‘Bobby Burnit.’” “A failure?” in- 
_ quires the sign in front of the Repub- 
‘lic, presumably of this latter piece, 
put really because the paint brush 


- has not quite erased the last words in 


the title of last year’s success, “Is 
- Matrimony a Failure?” 

Broadway “hums with life,” in- 
deed, at this time of year. The season 
is on the very point of beginning, and 
behind those boarded-up doors thou- 
sands of perspiring players are get- 
ting their goods in readiness for the 

‘show windows. In one building, the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, near- 
ly half a hundred companies are re- 
hearsing, and every storeroom and 
hall within thirty minutes of the main 
thoroughfare has become a hatchery 
of the drama. I stopped for a mo- 
ment, during the time of my week- 
end in New York, on the stairs of 
Lyric Hall, and listened to the ba- 
bel of farce and tragedy, of opera and 
“Musical comedy that echoed from 
above, 

_ “Not that!” a woman cried, in 
heart-rending tones; “anything in the 
world but that!” and, an instant 
later, a male chorus announced that 
wine was “the soul of love, wine is 
_the whole of love, wine is the dole of 
‘love—drink, drink, drink!” 


Every street corner has its groups _ 
of actors, meeting for the first time 
since last summer and discussing the 
vicissitudes of the past season. 

“Twenty-two weeks of one-night 
stands! Honestly, when I got home, 
I'd forgotten the feel of a bed.” 

Some of them already ‘have begun 
the vicissitudes of this season. 

“We opened in Asbury Park Mon- 
day, and Brady came on to ‘have a 
look at the show. ; 

“It’s great!’ he said. ‘Immense! 
You close Saturday!” * 

Walking with the quickness and 
straightness of purpose, there passes 
every now and again some quietly 
dressed little woman or common- 
place looking man whose name has 
almost national circulation, That 
short, stout pedestrian, whom no one 
seems to know, is Charles Frohman! 
The stouter and taller one is Victor 
Herbert, and his companion, the boy- 
ish fellow in the straw hat, is Henry 
Blossom, who supplied the book of 
his comic opera, “Mile. Modiste.” Ev- 
erybody recognizes Robert Edeson, 
who stops to chat with a friend in 
front of Brown’s Chop House, and 
Louis Mann, who: turns into Broad- 
way from Forty-Second Street. The 
plainly garbed woman on your left is 
‘Helen Ware, who is to star in “The 
Deserters,” and the girl in the gor- 
geous gown who steps from the taxi- 
cab and trips lightly into the Shubert 
Building is Vivian Verlaine, of the 
chorus of “The Summer Widowers.” 

Inside the Shubert Building—and 
the Knickerbocker Theatre Building, 
and the New York Theatre Building, 
and all the other theatre buildings de- 
voted to the business of the play— 
there is even more hustle and bustle 
than in the street. Coatless elevator 
boys aviate upward with carloads of 
histrionic talent, the men smoking 
and wearing their hats in complete 
disregard of their feminine compan- 
ions. The boys in the Shubert Build- 





ang used to call “down and out!” as 
they reached the ground floor, but 
these words were too tragically sug- 
gestive to be borne by unsuccessful 
seekers after engagement, and so an 
edict forbade further facetiousness. 
The anteroom of every manager’s 
office is packed through the summer 
months with men and women whose 
days are spent in an endless quest— 
fin the soul-wearing, heart-breaking, 
humiliating search for work. Hours 
at a time they wait, standing, some- 
times, sixty in an enclosure twelve 
feet square, only to be told brusquely, 
“Nothing for you,” and to move on 
again to the next office. There were 
seven wonders in the world of the an- 
cients; there are eight in mine, and 
the greatest of them is that anybody 
should be “stage struck,” or that, be- 
ing so, the malady should endure 
through a summer on Broadway. 


KILLING TIME IN TOWN 


ALL THIS, of course, happens be- 
hind the scenes of summer New 
York. Our curiosity is supposed to 
touch only public events, to concern 
itself with the play, not with the work, 
of the stay-at-homes. What do they 
do in August? 

The middle of last month there were 
twenty theatres open in New York, 
but most of these housed attractions 
- that had been running since June, or 
longer. One can’t go every night to 
see “The Follies,” no matter how 
great one’s interest in beauty un- 
adorned, and, after six weeks of con- 
stant use, the verdure of the roof gar- 
dens- begins to be a trifle mussed and 
dusty. Such indoor places of amuse- 
ment as re-enter the field do so chief- 
ly with the ‘successes of last season, 
which must be brought back to mem- 
ory as “Broadway hits” before being 
taken on the road. It’s a dull between- 
time, and the chronic seeker after ex- 
citement searches long among ‘the ad- 
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vertisements before he decides wh 
to go at night. ioe 
Thank heaven, one can always eat 
At least, one can always eat in New 
York, where, to judge by the number 
of its caravanseries, mastication is 
the favorite athletic exercise. Restau- 
tant “roof gardens” abound this year, 
most of them being on the. second 
floor of their respective hostelries, 
The Waldorf Astoria is topped by its 
refectory, and the Astor has an enor 
mous out-of-doors space, covering 
both the-old building and the new, 


electric-lighted fairyland of the city, 
Churchill’s recently opened place, 
chiefly popular for supper, is almost 
Parisian, with its balconies, its gay 
clientage, and its. really fine orches- 
tra. Night New York has moved up — 


Next season it. probably will move 
down town again to Rector’s, and 
from Rector’s, the year after, it will © 
go somewhere else. Nothing remains — 
stationary on Broadway. By the time 
Night New York gets to the “some- 
where else” the crowd itself will have 
changed; the lovely women whose 
eyes sparkle over their wine glasses — 
will have disappeared, a younger gen- 
eration of young bloods will have tak 
en the place of yesterday’s revelers, 
and the lively, lilting throng that 
laughed away the hours at Churchill's, 
at the Madrid, at the Abbaye, and at ~ 
Maxim’s themselves will be “with — 
yesterday’s seven thousand years.” 
Of the twenty theatres mentioned 
in an earlier paragraph, five were 0t- 
cupied in August by plays held over 
from last season, These five are “Sev- 
en Days,” “The Arcadians,” “The 
Fortune Hunter,” “The Spendthrift, 
and “Tillie’s Nightmare.” The 100 
gardens continued in the field, as au 
“Girlies” at the New Amsterdam, 
and, notwithstanding my prediction, 
“The Cheater” at the Lyric. The 5 
fifteen days of the. month saw # 
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plays opening at the rate of four or 
og aa and Labor Day found ev- 
ery theatre in town bidding for the 
ge of a slowly returning pub- 
lic. The first fifteen days brought but 
two unknown pieces, and for both of 
these we have to thank the same gent- 
leman, Mr. F. Anstey, of London. 


“THE BRASS BOTTLE” 
MR. ANSTEY is the editor of 


Punch, and the literary synonym of 


our own lamented Henry Cuyler Bun- 
ner. He has written several novels, a 
goodly number of plays, and some of 
the quaintest and most delightful 
short stories in the world. From one 
of these latter, Winchell Smith, au- 
thor of “The Fortune Hunter,” made 
the comedy current at the Garrick, 
and Mr. Anstey himself is wholly re- 
sponsible for “The Brass Bottle,” 
with which Charles Frohman began 
the season at the Lyceum. 

“The Brass Bottle” is the sequel to 
a Story in “The Arabian Nights.” At 
least, its principal person is the genii 
who, if we are to believe that highly 
respectable chronicle, was sealed in 
a vase and thrown in the sea. This 
genii has served not infrequently in 
farce, and almost everybody who ever 
stepped into a vaudeville theatre must 
remember the part he played in Tom 
Nawn’s amusing sketch, “Pat and the 
Genii.” Mr. Anstey, however, has giv- 
_ en him a new twist—if one can be 
said to twist a thing that has no sub- 
stance—and the result is a farce that, 
until one grows weary of the rather 
Narrow possibilities of its subject, is 
fantastically odd and uproariously 
funny. 

Fakrash-El-Aamash is described as 
being “of the Green Jinn,” and he 
Certainly is the greenest genii that 
ever muddled a set of intended phi- 
lanthropies and gratefully spread 
trouble through the land. Horace Ven- 
timore, a young architect, bought Mr. 
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Aamash’s residence at an auction that 
he had attended in behalf of his pros- . 
pective father-in-law, Professor An- 
thony Futvoye, an orientalist. Pro- 
fessor Futvoye refused the bottle, and 
Ventimore, opening it, released the 
occupant, who at once set to work to 
prove his gratitude. He proved it by 
sending a caravan of camels to the 
door of the lodgings of his protégé, 
thus collecting an enormous crowd 
outside, and littering up the rooms 
with cases of diamonds and sapphires. | 

“They’re no good to me,” said Ven- 
timore, displaying a jewel the size of 
an ostrich egg. “I should be clapped 
in prison if I tried to sell one. How 
could I explain my ownership of 
that?” 

“Why,” responded Fakrash, “by 
telling the simple truth!” 

Ventimore induced his would-be 
benefactor to take away the gift, but 
Fakrash was not the kind of a genii 
to risk seeming unappreciative. Imme- 
diately he transformed the young ar- 
chitect’s dingy apartments into an 
oriental palace, which Professor Fut-_ 
voye, coming there to dinner with his 
family, described with displeasure as 
“vulgar ostentation” and “the coun- 
terpart of the Alhambra Music Hall.” 
Fakrash provided a train of black 
slaves to bring in the meal, which was 
served on the floor and consisted of 
Arabic dishes so villainous in taste 
that they nearly made the company 
ill, When he concluded the entertain- 
ment by sending in a dozen half-nude 
dancing girls, even Ventimore’s 
sweetheart was unequal to the strain 
and announced the end of their en- 
gagement. 

“I don’t think she’s bad,” said poor 
Ventimore, alluding to the posturings 
of the chief dancer. To which Sylvia 
icily responded: “I’m perfectly sure 
she is!” 

In the simple, but chaste and ele- 
gant, English of the day, Fakrash- 
El-Aamash “balled up” all his intend- 
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ed kindnesses. True, he sent Venti- 
more a client, a rich gentleman named 
Wackerbath, hurling him through a 
window directly at the feet of the 
young architect. But then he insisted 
upon materializing for him “a palace 
_ that would cause a Sultan’s gall to 
* burst with envy,” but that only 
brought Wackerbath to the point of 
bursting with rage. When Sylvia’s fa- 
ther angered him, the genii turned 
the venerable professor into a wall- 
eyed mule, and Ventimore had great 
trouble getting him turned back 
again. In the end, Fakrash was glad 
to return to his bottle, disgusted with 
the world as he found it, and Venti- 
more was glad to ram home the stop- 
per, first extracting a promise that 
the events of the previous days should 
be forgotten by the Futvoyes and by 
Wackerbath, Ventimore forgot to 
mention his rival, Spencer Pringle, 
and so that young gentleman, trying 
to cook Ventimore’s goose by remind- 
ing every one what had happened, 
succeeded only in getting himself so 
thoroughly disliked as to leave no 
doubt that Sylvia ultimately would 
become Mrs. Ventimore. 

As I have said before, and as must 
be perfectly apparent to you, this sto- 
ty is wonderfully droll—for a time. 
It has, unfortunately, only one well 
spring of fun, and, after a while, one 
ceases to be amused at the repeated 
mistakes of the genii. Mr. Anstey him- 
self makes the mistake of,carrying the 
_ ‘thing rather too far, and the incident 
in which a clumsily made property 
mule appears as the transformed pro- 
fessor smacks of buffoonery. The lines 
and the situations between the accom- 
plishment of these miraculous meta- 
morphoses are not good, and one gets 
the same impression, in consequence, 
that one gets at a musical comedy in 


hearing scenes palpably written in to 


give the chorus time for change of 
costume. The piece hangs fire fre- 
quently, and it would have benefited 


by liberal use of. the blue pencil, 
fortnight on the road before its i 
duction to New York would 
made “The Brass Bottle” as great 
hit as it was in London, whereas, ; 
present, it seems unlikely to be better 
than a half success. 
The mechanical effects, of which, 
necessarily, there are many, went 
badly the first night, and the a 
was none too good. Edwin Stevens, 
who, after a year in “The Devil; 
must be getting used to playing spir 
its, was excellent as Fakrash, and so 


was Fuller Mellish as the aged Pro 7 


fessor. Richard Bennett is far too 
skilled to be bad in anything, but he 
proved unable to give to Ventimore 
the light touch the part needed, and 
that might have been given it, for 
example, by A. E. Matthews, the 
young Englishman, who, two nights 
before, had made a huge success in 
“Love Among the Lions.” Dear old 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, the only one 
of the “dear old” ladies of the stage 
that ever seemed to me charming, 
was delightful as Mrs. Futvoye, Ivo 
Dawson was smoothly villainous as 
Pringle, and Louis Wassen round and 
good humored as Wackerbath, while 
Irene Fenwick, who used to be a cho- 


rus girl, showed herself possessed of 


much pleasant talent in the réle of ~ 
Fakrash-El-Aamash described his 
dancing girls as “a company of hou- 
ris, lovelier than the full moon and 
graceful as young gazelles.” At the 
risk of being turned into a wall-eyed 
mule I feel compelled to remark that 
Fakrash was misinformed. 


“LOVE AMONG THE LIONS” 


SOMEWHERE in the rear re ~ 
cesses of a mind that, when I was 
wery young, I filled with everything — 
that could be found on printed pages — 
there is the recollection of a leg 
ary lady who threw her glove into 
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» of lions and bade her lover get 
for her. This he did, and then 
threw the glove full in her face. I 
remember deciding at the time that 
the lover was no gentleman. 
-In “Love Among the Lions,” now 
at the Garrick, another lady insists 
that her suitor shall offer himself as 
breakfast-food for the beasts. In this 


: case, however, she is quite willing to 


. accompany him. The lady’s name is 


Lorana de Castro. She is the step- 
daughter of a teacher of elocution, 
and she longs for the notoriety sup- 
posed to follow her marriage in a cage 
of lions. Poor Miss de Castro prob- 
ably did not know that the device in 
question is old among circus press- 


agents, and that, even had the feat 


been accomplished, she could hardly 


_ have got more than a cursory mention 


in the morning papers. 


_ Theodore Sauders loved Lorana— 
_ loved her so madly that he didn’t balk 
“even at the “stunt” proposed. But 


Theodore was not a brave man, being 


 @ tea-taster and not a lion-tamer by 


_ trade, and, though the spirit was will- 


ing, the flesh was decidedly weak. So 


_ itcame to pass that, at the critical mo- 
_ ment, Sauders fell in a faint in the 


dressing-room of the performer who 


_ Owned the lions, and that the per- 

former, coveting .the lady, took his 
_ Place. However, another lady covet- 
_ €d the performer, and she took the 
place of Miss de Castro, so the mar- 
_ fiage really united a couple of animal 
- tfainers, leaving the real hero and 


a 


“heroine of the story to be wed in a 
“More prosaic, and much safer, man- 


There is just about enough of 
this tale to serve its original pur- 
pose, which was to occupy an idle 
half hour in the library. There isn’t 
¢nough of it to occupy two hours and 
‘half in a theatre. Mr. Smith tries 
lard to piece out his material, and he 
is Succeeded in writing much that is 
ghtfully funny, but his’ was the 


impossible task of composing a mel- 
ody on a piano with one key. There is 
a single possibility of fun in the plot 
of “Love Among the Lions”—the 
fright of Mr. Sauders—and this 
source doesn’t yield a very varied sup- 
ply of incident. The same formula is 
followed again and again—fear suc- 
ceeded by hope succeeded by despair. 
Thus, a friend of the lady announces, 
“You can’t get a license,” palpably so 
that the groom may betray joyfully a 
sense of security that will leave him 
utterly when the joker adds: “You 
can’t, because I’ve got it for you.” 
This device for spinning out a situa- 
tion is amusing enough once, but it 
grows tiresome with constant repeti- 
tion. 
’ We find ourselves indebted to Mr. 
Smith, however, for having been re- 
sponsible for our introduction to A, 
E. Matthews, who plays Sauders. 
Four years ago I saw Mr. Matthews 
in London, He had the-part in “My 
Wife” which John Drew assumed in 
America, and I wondered afterward 
how far Mr. Drew would have sunk 
in popular esteem if our public could 
have compared the two performances. 
Mr. Matthews is ar.artist—I should 
not have ta stretch the facts far to 
call him a great artist. He acts with 
deftness, facility, polish, and ease, 
combined with perfect appreciation 
and expression of every point. In 
“Love Among the Lions” he succeed- 
ed, chiefly by means of pantomime, 
in depicting so abject and pitiable a 
fear that, in a farcical situation, he 
actually won the sympathy of the au- 
dience, and that without losing his 
hold upon its risibles. The late 
Charles Coghlan had the talents and 
skill of this young man; they are pos- 
sessed by no other English-speaking 
comedian of our own generation, 
May Blayney, who made a great hit 
here in “The Walls of Jericho,” with 
James K. Hackett and Mary Manner- 
ing, is delightful in the réle of the 
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lady who gets the lion-tamer, while 
a dozen other parts are filled quite 
adequately. “Love Among the Lions” 
is clever and agreeable, but it is hard- 
dy more than a half portion of play. 


“UP AND DOWN BROADWAY” 


I WONDER whether there really 
_ is a law against putting a plot into 
summer musical comedy! 

At the Casino, in “Up and Down 
_ Broadway,” we find the librettist, 

Edgar Smith, establishing a prece- 
dent in a set of conditions sufficient- 
ly elaborate to serve in a dramatiza- 
tion of “The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” and then forgetting the 
whole business in what soon becomes 
a vaudeville performance without a 
connecting link. Mr. Smith’s original 
idea was an excellent one, too, capa- 
bie of producing just such a story and 
just such delicate satire as Fred Ran- 
kin put into “Happy Land.” The High 
Brow Club on Mount Parnassus, con- 
cluding that the people of’ the earth 
hhave become too frivolous and unin- 
teliectual, sends out missionaries of 
teform. The possibilities of this fan- 
tasy are numerous, and one regrets 
to see them completely lost in a mix- 
ture of scenes and songs that might 
as well have been part of “The Jolly 
Bachelors.” 

The material embellishment of the 
show—I use the word advisedly—is 
very beautiful, but much of what the 
management offers in lieu of a book 
and lyrics is pretty dreary stuff. 
There is a burlesque on “The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back,” in which 
the Stranger is shown corrupting, in- 
stead of ennobling, the persons with 
whom he comes in contact, that really 
is funny. Berlin and Snyder, a variety 
team hitherto quite unknown to me, 
sing two songs in a manner display- 
ing a remarkable skill and personali- 
_ ty, and there are one or two other 
features that commend themselves to 
the auditor. Eddie Foy, however, does 
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his familiar “stunts” without en 

ing anybody much, and a ; 
named Veda Whitmore makes an 
tirely offensive effort to be Lotta 
Faust. Emma Carus, indeed, is 
only member of the company who dis- 
plays genuine ability. Two of Jean 
Schwartz’ melodies, “I Am Melpo 
mene” and “Come Down to Earth; 
are tuneful. 

I could recommend to the manage- 
ment of the Casino that it insist upon 
greater prodigality in the matter of ” 
programs. When one has paid two 
dollars for a theatre ticket one feels 
entitled to a bill of the play that has 
not been used, thrown away, and, in 
a filthy condition, picked up again for 
further service. — 


SOME VAUDEVILLE NOVEL- 
TIES 


FROM the duliness of early April 
we were saved, in some measure, by 
those astute vaudeville impresarii, 
William Hammerstein and William 
Morris. The latter gentleman induced 
Laura Jean Libbey, the justly cele- 
brated novelist, to talk to us intimate- 
ly about love. 

Miss Libbey confided in us how she 
‘was persuaded to enter this new field. 
She had read a play to Mr. Morris. 

“You know,” she said, “how the au- 
thors can throw their whole heart 
and soul into their work.” 

Mr. Morris asked her to lecture, 
and Miss Libbey modestly replied 
that there was nothing she could do. 
According to her, Mr. Morris re 
sponded: 

“Pshaw! (with gesture). Couldn't 
you tell some of your clever little ~ 
stories that have taken the world by — 


storm?” = 


The great author succeeds in add- — 
ing much to our knowledge of the 
tender passion, and, incidentally, 
considerably to the gayety of ma 
tions. She is a kittenish person with 
a Brooklyn voice, and she spé 
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much after the fashion of the little 
slavey in Stockton’s “Rudder 
Grange.” Her gestures remind one 
of a school girl reciting “Curfew 
Shall Not Ring To-Night.” She re- 
peats extracts from her own works, 
notable among them a lofty poem en- 
titled “Lovers Once But Strangers 
Now.” She pronounces “pretty” as if 
it rhymed with “jetty;” and, as I 
have said before, she tells many im- 
portant truths about love. 

“It’s so pitiful,” she declares, 
“when a husband ceases to admire his 
wife. When that happens (gesture) 
he’s begun to admire some one else.” 

Miss Libbey will go down into his- 
tory as the only rival of the Cherry 
Sisters. : 

Mr. Hammerstein’s protégé is 
known as “The Maid of Mystery,” be- 
cause she covers her face with a mask 


and is followed on the street by two 
riders in Arabic costume. “The Maid” 
wears rather more clothing than have 
most of her predecessors, and per- 
forms a dance that, accurding to the 
program, “is typical of that per- 
formed at Ionia, Greece, 300 B.C. If 
a. woman loved a man and found him 
untrue she would enter the temple 
and perform this dance until so ex- 
hausted that it often meant death.” 
If there were spectators, “at Ionia, 


Greece,” who knew anything of grace, 


and beauty, I do not wonder that it 
meant death, 

Mr. Morris, not to be outdone by 
Mr. Hammerstein, is now working up 
a little mystery of his own. He an- 
nounces, for the American Music 
Hall, an “Oriental Snake Dancer of 
Mystery” !! 

Selah! 





THE LITTLE SOUBRETTE 


Oh, the little sowbrette can dance and sing, 

And the house applauds with a merry roar, 
She is light as the hummingbird on the wing, 

And she glides like a sprite o'er the polished floor. 
"With the imnocent grace of a happy child 

She trills her measures and snatches of rhyme, 
And her clustered curls im profmsion wild, 

To her nimble feet keep a joyous time, 


But at night the little soubrette is tired, 
For her tiny feet are weary aud weak, 
And a band of stec] seems clamped and wired 
"Round her fevered temples and quivering cheek; 
The throat that rollicked its gurgling song 
Is aching now, and she. creeps away 
Te toss on her pillow the whole night long, 
Till the prompt bell calls to another day. 


Yes, the little soubrette can dance and sing, 
While the house resounds with a merry roar, 
As she trips with a rhythmic whirl and swing, 
Or, laughing, responds to the fifth encore;~ 
Trip on, little dancer, trip on with your song, 
For humanity laughs, and forgets its woes ; 
Poor little soubrette—in that clamoring throng, 
Perhaps there is someone who feels and— knows. 
—Roderic Ste. Fleure. 
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DO YOU recall the joy 


to-day. 


ee eee is dead in this coun- 


try. More tham five years have 

en, Passed since. the last revival of 
Humpty Dumpty”—when, from the fis- 
cal. point of view, that funny fellow had 
@ great fall, which was not a legitimate 
part of his story—and the master mime 
of the almost forgotten art, a historic 
figure in the annals of the American 
Stage, is rounding out a peaceful old age, 


Chat was' yours wiles you were a itis buy oe git eae 
mater took you to see a matinee performance of H ’ 
still alive, even if he did fall off the wall, and this 


Dumpty? W Humpty 
e tells all about him as he 


devoting his well-feathered retirement 
to the invention of mechanical toys amd 
the breeding of toy black and tam ter- 
riers. He is Tony Denier, unknown save 
as a dim name to the: present generation 
of youthful playgoers,. but remembered _ 
by their stad amd. sober parents as a 
= experience of long distant child- 

Tony is a character worth meeting 
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and knowing, for in his time he was the 
greatest of all the clowns. If that state- 
_ ment should fail to carry a glamour and 
_ appeal, to readers unversed in the fas- 
* inating lore of pantomimica, it may 
be taken for granted that an abdicated 
King Clown is a much more interesting 
personage than an ex-vice-president— 
or an active one, too, for that matter. 
He is hard to find, because for twenty- 
* five years he has been remote from the 
‘glitter of the theatre. In London, where 
pantomime is still respected and its tra- 
ditions preserved, his nimble antics 
are not forgotten, but his present habitat, 
“whether on this or the other side of the 
Stygian stream, is unknown. In New 
York the famous run of “Humpty 
Dumpty” at the Bowery theatre is on 
tecord, but the average Broadwayard of 
to-day, if he recalls Tony Denier at all, 
thinks that he has gone to join his elder 
colleague, George L. Fox, in the Never- 
Never land. Only here-and there, in 
_ quaint nooks and unfrequented by-ways, 
can an old-timer or a pantomimic con- 
noisseur be found to name the exact 
place where Tony Denier lives happily 
and comfortably with his toys and his 
dogs and his souvenirs of the past. 


His: Home His Castle 


IT IS in Chicago, amid a residential 
district of the South Side, thoroughly 
bourgeois and non-bohemian, that Tony 
has built himself a fortress. against 
the terrors of old age. The house, at 3014 

- Indiana Avenue, has a distinctive atmos- 
phere even in exterior, for the solid 


brownstone front of its two stories is a, 


verdant mass of vines in summer, and 
its backyard is inclosed with a high and 
solid brick wall, suggesting an European 
- exclusiveness rather than the clothes- 
line publicity of the neighborhood. Here 
Tony has lived for the past twelve years ; 

here, after being crowded out of other 
homesteads farther “downtown” by the 
inroads of commercialism, he is making 
his last stand as a private citizen, a house- 
’ holder, and a man of property. This 
__ well-fortified pied-d-terre of Tony the 
- Clown might well be envied by thousands 
of more pretentious, automobile-owning 

city-dwellers. 


_A Brief Biography 


FOR a proper introduction of Tor 
to those who know little or nothing 
his clowning, a glance over his career 
is necessary. He was born in 1839, an 
American citizen despite his exotic 
nomen, His father was a Frenchman, his 
mother an Englishwoman, and thor 
his personality betrays the Gallic pee 
ness of wit and British stability of char- 
acter, his environment has moulded him 
into a typical American of the theatrical 
world. His father died when he was a 
child, so he never acquired the French 
trick of tongue, save for a few words 
picked up in travel. His mother married 
again, and the young Tony took such 
exceptions to his step-father, that he 
away from home, at the age of thirteen 
and joined a circus. Under the white” 
tops, for several years, he served his 
apprenticeship to the art of panto 
mime, as a tan-bark acrobat. The 
circus is the traditional training school 
of pantomime, and Tony Denier’s supple 
body soon mastered all the tricks, that 
are a part of the trade of him who wishes 
to essay the characters of Clowm, ot 
Harlequin, or Pierrot. 

Then, joining the great French pan- 
tomimic family, the Ravels, who came to 
this country in 1862, he began to master 
the art itself. He soon became recogniz 
as the greatest clown of the period; he 
toured the country at the head of his own 
companies; for two years he was a thea- 
tre director in Chicago; and by — 
and investing-his money with the thri 
which he doubtless inherited from his 
French father, he was able to retire in 
1885, still recognized as the premier 
clown, and “fixed” for life. 


Broadbent’s Tribute to Him — 


IN R. F. BROADBENT’S “History 
of Pantomime,” an English work, Tony 
gets the following paragraph in a bri 
résumé of pantomime in America: 


Tony Denier, a pupil of the Ravels, — 
and a uondam’ friend of Fox, next took — 
Fox’s place in the estimation cf the Ameri- 
can public. Of Denier we are told that he 
started in Boston in 1852 with the pro- 
verbial half-crown in his pocket. He was 
of French extraction, wes descended Pon 





-HUMPTY DUMPTY’S OLD AGE 


_ he was with P. T. Barnum, appe as 
a one-legged dancer. In 1868 he went into 
“pantomime, toured in “Humpty Dumpty,” 
and for some twenty years afterward kept 
the pantomimic ball rolling merrily, until 
his retirement at Chicago into private 
life. Denier made Harlequinade tricks a 


specialty. 


one of the best French families, In 1863 
he 


As a One-Legged Dancer 


THE episode of the “one-legged” 
dancer, referred to above, is com- 
memorated in one of Tony’s bulky 
scrap-books. In a hand-bill of Barnum’s 
circus, dated 1863, he is announced as 
“Tony Denier, the great American one- 
legged dancer.” He tells, with a quizzical 
smile, how these honors were thrust 
upon him by the prince of humbugs, in 
order to foil Donato, the original “one- 

d dancer”—a man very proud of 
his art. The latter, who had been per- 
forming at the Alhambra of London 
with great success, wanted $300 a week 
‘before he would sign a contract with 
Barnum. He was contemptuously offered 


“Do you know that it ‘took Donato 


' , four years to learn to dance on one 


ok, 
* 


leg?” raged the interpreter of the “hop- 
ping” artist. 

“Well, I’ve got a man who will learn 
to do it in four weeks,” Barnum an- 
swered, thinking of Denier, who was 


4g . then under engagement to him. 


And in less time than that—three 
weeks, to be exact—Denier made his 


_ début on one leg. Later he appeared with 


Barnum as the “tripes miraculum,” or 
three-legged wonder, and when he had 
evoked wonder with his prodigy, Bar- 
hum endowed him with another limb, 
thus completing Denier’s evolution into 
a quadruped. 


Has Passed the Biblical Limit 


ONE visits the Domain of Denier 
looking for a hoary veteran of seventy- 
One years—for that is his exact age. 
But he discovers a thick-set, muscular, 
‘fobust man, apparently not past middle 

®. The eternal youth of pantomime 

to persist in his arteries. 

To the crude compliment, “You don’t 
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look more than forty-five, Mr. Denier,” 
he answers with a touch of pride: . 
’ “You ought to see me when [ am 
dressed up. I look like a young fellow, 
then. But, just the same, [ am seventy- 
one,” 


Tony’s Dogs and Toys 


THE visitor is first introduced to 
Tony’s dogs—sharp-nosed, frisky, rat- 
like little black and tans, the largest. 
of which does not weigh more 
than a couple of pounds. He breeds and 
sells these pets, as a kind of hobby, but 
he loves each one of them witha paternal 
affection. “Punch” and “Judy” and 
“Queen” and the puppies are spoken to 
and fondled like children, and his latest 
achievement—a wisp of wiggling hide 
that will probably be the smallest dog of 
its kind in the country when it grows 
up—is exhibited happily. 

With the black and tans yapping at 
one’s heels, the old clown leads the way 
into a more intimate shrine than the dog- 
kennels—his work-shop. It occupies the - 
entire basement of his wide and deep 
house, and here he occupies himself and 
fights off loneliness—“puttering around,” 
as he says. His “puttering,” however, 
is really highly skilled work with deli- 
cate tools and mechanisms, directed by 
a fantastic imagination, for he invents 
and constructs mechanical toys, whose 
patent-rights the manufacturers are al- — 
ways ready to purchase. Thus, from his 
play-time alone, Tony gets a comfortable 
income, aside from the returns on his 
wisely invested capital; he often sells a 
clock-work. clown, a tumbling Teddy 
bear, or a miniature Zeppelin air-ship 
for $1,000 and up. 

His Zeppelin, about four inches long, 
represents the infancy of aviation, and 
though its propellers buzz around rapidly 
it can only ascend by means of a pully 
fixed to the ceiling, while traveling a 
circular course under its own power. He 
is now at work, however, upon something 
up to the minute—an aéroplane of the 
nursery that will really fly. 

And so the retired clown, whose active 
career was in the entertainment of chil- 
dren and people with young hearts by 
pantomimic play upon the stage, con- 





- tinues his avocation in his quiet work- 
shop. There is something noble, some- 
thing touching and idyllic, in this fidelity 

to an ideal of bringing naive joy into the 
world. As the clown in “Humpty 
Dumpty” he was for decades an incar- 
mate, a human toy for a generation of 
children now adult or dead; and in his 
prosperous retirement he makes toys for 
the children of to-day—often in the like- 
mess of the pantomimic characters with 

‘which his professional career was iden- 
tified. 

“They amuse the children,” he says 
pt. indicating with a sweep of his 
and the many creations of his:mechan- 

- ical inventions, “and they help me pass 
- sthe time.” 


Is Alone in the World 


TONY DENIER seems happy and 
content in his peaceful seclusion, 
but he misses something, there is a 
void in his life; and that is discovered 
when one leaves the work-shop and re- 
turns to his living-rooms, where relics of 
the pantomime stage are abundant. It 
is not the theatre and the old life of trial 
- -and glitter and applause, however ; Tony 
Denier has too great a soul to mope over 


(such illusions. It is a dearer memory than 


e. 

points to an old engraving—the 
face of a sweet, lissome girl—and says 
quietly : 

“That is my wife when we were mar+ 
ried. She was a dancer in the opera bal- 
let at Covent Garden then.” 

There are other pictures of Mrs. Den- 
ier on the walls and mantels, later pic- 
tures showing how the winsome girl 
changed into an attractive matron. They 
tell the story of what Tony misses—a 
love that has gone and left nothing but 
a memory. For he is childless, with nei- 
ther kith nor kin to inherit his’estate, and 
his heart has nothing to cling to but those 
pictures. Professionally, she was Mile. 
- ‘Autiol; she learned her voltes, pirou- 


e- ettes, and entrechats at the grand opera 


of Paris, and she delighted many Ameri- 
can audiences with her grace as a dan- 
_ seuse. She was Tony’s beloved wife and 
companion through his career and far 
- into his retirement; and when she died 
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in 1899, he placed over her 
Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago, : a 
shaft upon which his own name is a 
carved, and to which he, too, will be car-_ 
ried when his destiny is fulfilled. 

“I am content with my house and my 
toys and my dogs,” he says, “but how 
can I be happy when the wife who 
with me for thirty-five years is gone,” 


Some of His Relics 


TONY’S collection of theatrical and 
pantomimic relics is like a museum of 
the American stage. His home ig 
a treasure house of relics, from which no — 
dilettante’s bribe could tempt him to 
part. He has shelves weighted down with 
sheets of music used by the Ravels; 
copies of the manuscripts used by that 
celebrated troupe ; and a library of eve 
pantomimic work issued during the last 
half century. An ivory-topped concer- 
tina, with golden- stops, was once the 
property of Tom Hanlon, the greatest 
of the six Hanlon brothers, whose “Su-= 
perba” is still on tour. Tony tells how © 
Tom Hanlon fell from a trapeze in 1867, — 
became deranged, and died in an insane — 
asylum, after trying to stand on his head 
upon a nail which he had driven into the 
floor of his cell. 

Then there was a pen used by Clara ~ 


Morris, when she had the part of Ro- ~ 


mancein Tony Denier’s “Humpty Dump- 
ty” at Cleveland, in 1868. Beside it isa © 
fan carried by Fanny Davenport, whena © 
member of Denier & Deagle’s “Black 
Crook” company in Louisville, 1867. 
They were unknown girls then, and their 
brilliant careers had hardly begun before 
Tony was thinking of retirement, but he 
kept these souvenirs because he saw the 
talent hidden in the raw material. 
“They were live girls, both of them,” 
he says. “No sawdust in them, but blood, 
blood, blood! I knew what was in them,” 
Other trophies are the knife used b 
Edwin Forrest in “Jack Cade,” the 
lows which inflated Gabriel Ravel as the 
fat man of pantomime; a knife and fork 
handled by George L. Fox in bey and 
the Beanstalk ;” a mask worn by 
Fox in “Wee Willie Winky;” a harp ~ 
played upon by “Uncle Dick” Hooley. 
1865 ; a pair of shoes first danced in by 
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“4. K. Emmett; a wolf’s head used by 
» Frank Mayo in “Davy Crockett ;” a cav- 
sword that saw service in the hands 

of Buffalo Bill; a dress sword used on 
the stage by Antoine Ravel; one of Ole 
Bull’s violin’s ; the stilts used by Blondin 


when he crossed Niagara ; and a clarinet. 


played upon by Stuart Robson in “The 
Wandering Minstrel.” 


When His Humor Breaks Out 


TONY has been and still is a humor- 
ist, and his appreciation of waggishness 
is even now as keen as when he played 
the clown. 

One of the products of his workshop 
was a veritable whistle made out of a 

” pig’s tail—“just to show that it could 
be done, in spite of the proverb.” And 
in the files of a now extinct Chicago 
newspaper, under the date of February 
28, 1886, there may be found a letter 
from. him, in answer to a lady’s request 
for a “short and concise history of his 
life,” which reads like a communica- 
tion by Mark Twain: 


With my usual desire to oblige the fair, 
as near as I know I was born in a flour 
bin, and so had_a clown’s white face 
from birth, on Washington’s birthday, 
February 31, 1947. I made my first ap- 
pearance as Hamlet in “Othello” at the 
Albany Academy, Troy, N. Y., sustaining 
the role of the old campaigner in Fos- 
berey Campbell’s play, “Twenty Years on 
the Stage, or the Poisoned Ballet Girl,” 
when I was engaged for two nights. I 
then wrote the following great panto- 
mimes—“The Fairy with a Wart on Her 
Ear,” “Jack’s Boston Beanstalk,” “Pint 
and Gill Went Up the Hill,” “Robinson 
Corkscrew,” and Flay Humpy.” I 
have’ received $365,978, 301 as royalty 
on the above, and can now breathe at my 
ease. Have had hosts of imitators; but 
~— ——_ cape s imitate. snes 

n the early days of my career I playe 
the Rag in William Shakespeare’s “Rag 
Doll;” have also appeared as the Apple 
in William Tell’s opera, and received 
two encores every year without the aid 
of a limelight. Since I took to playing 
clown, I have received from three to four 
curtains nightly, some of which I have 

r sale. 

I am about to introduce the crowning 
effort of my life in a new entertainment 
consisting of the following feats: 

I first appear in the original (im- 
ported) costume worn by Adam and Eve, 
and thus attired I sing a sailor’s horn- 
Pipe, after which I allow two local black- 
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smiths, with a thirty-six pound sledge 
hammer, to break a solid onion on ee 
chest while hanging head downwaall 
from a, tr e, at the same time juggling 
twelve lit aphic passes. I then con- 
clude pd performance with roller skating 
on a slack wire attached to a captive 
balloon. 

Hoping the above truthful record will 

clear to You, I to remain, my dear 
madam, Yours, 

Tony Denier, Pantomimus. 


‘An Authority on Pantomime 


DENIER’S fertile brain has eveti 
led him into the literary field, for 
which he had a decided gift, as the 
above letter testifies. In many public li- 
braries, one may find, by referring to 
the card index under “Pantomime,” a 
little volume of his authorship called 
“The Great Secret of Shadow Panto- 
mimes, or Harlequin in the Shades; 
How to Get Them Up and How to Act 
Them.” 

In a well-writter preface, without any 
of the verbal clowning in which he in- 
dulged in his letter to the inquisitive 
lady, Tony tells the history of shadow- 
pantomimes, invented by a Frenchman 
named Lunardi about one hundred and 
twenty years ago; and then he proceeds 
to give directions for the staging of 
shadow-plays for parlor entertainments. 

Elaborate scenaria of little pantomime 
pieces, such as “The Madcap Barber, 
or the Unfortunate Victim,” “Regular 
Hash, or the Boarding House Conspir- 
acy ;” “Old Dame Trot and Her Comical 
Cat ;” and “The Magic Cask, or the In- 
dustrious and Idle Apprentice;” with 
wood-cut designs for their mechanical 
apparatus, form the major portion of the 
work, all evolved from the busy brain 
of Tony Denier. 


His Tribute to “Humpty” 


DENIER played the Clown in 
“Humpty Dumpty,” according to the 
most reliable statistics, not less than 
7,865 times. To his interpretation of 
that character a sonnet has been dedi- 
cated .by Mr. Townsend Walsh, a 
writer affiliated with the theatre and a 
connoisseur of pantomimica. With that 
tribute preserved in Tony’s scrapbook, 


‘ 
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it will be appropriate to close this ar- No Columbine to captivate the 
ac. PPFOP With that “love interest” which is 
among 


To Humpty Dumpty The first requirement’s of the autho 
(Tony Denier) — 


Clown Monarch of theenursery, thy name Kings prove, ’tis said, their greatn 
-c. long been silent on the sonnet’s id their fall, ee willie. 
gue ut thou, mad bumpkin from the moon, 
The while our bards sophisticate have hast shown . 
sung — : , : Thy merriment to childish eyes alone 
a, cousin Pierrot and his deeds to That — thy tumble as a screaming 
: ame, A sight;— ; 
For airs of carnival thou lack’st; th Little barbarians with no thought at all 
dame : To sympathize or keep a face polite, 


ALL DOORS OPEN 


It is related that a prominent New York clergyman once addressed Edwin 
Booth, expressing a wish to see his “Hamlet,” but asking the actor to arrange @ 
private entrance, so that the minister could come and go without attracting the 
notice of the audience. To this request Booth replied: “Reverend sir, there is n0 
door in the theatre through which God cannot see.” 


EXPECTED 


When William H. Crane declared that once, in the west, he essayed the role 
of Hamlet, “Did the audience call you before the curtain?” inquired a friend: 
“Call me?” said Crane. “Why, man, they dared me!” 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE TOOLE 


Desiring to “take down” a noted West End London parvenu, Toole, the 
actor, and a fellow player disguised themselves in shabby garb and boldly ran 
the rich man’s doorbell. A pompous flunkey angrily ordered them on their wa 
and, in response to their ingenuous query, informed them that his master w4 
not at home. “What a pity,” exclaimed Toole, regretfully ; “‘he’ll be sorry to i 
missed his two brothers from the workhouse.” 
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A SHORT STORY OF STAGE LIFE 


OMMY DUNN knew that he 

would have to handle the matter 

of Crofton’s dismissal with kid 
gloves, but when it came to diplomacy 
and smoothness, Tommy considered 
himself on the spot. 

He looked at Crofton tenderly, 
coughed behind his plump’ hand, and 
said: “Crofty, the company isn’t big 
enough Ann the two of you. Ritchie 
says you’ ve to as 

“What !” 

The word shot out like a bullet and 
Crofton whirled about and grabbed the 
cigar from his mouth. 

“Now, Crofty, be calm, be calm. 
Don’t glare at me. I’m only the poor, 
significant manager.” 


“Tit glare at whom I please. So 
Ritchie says I'll have to go—just that? 
Of all the gall, of all the unmitigated, 
wall-eyed gall!” 

Tommy flecked a bit of dust from his 
sleeve. “Is he obliged to keep you?” he 
questioned gently. 

“Obliged? Oh, no! There’s no obli- 
gation attached to a service of nine 
seasons—not in this business, at any 
rate. It’s sign to-day, your notice to- 
morrow—and God help the actor who 
tries to find a reason for it!” 

He began stalking about the empty 
stage. “So that’s the. way I’m treated! 
Shoved out of an engagement at a time 
when Broadway’s swept <clean—by 
some knock-kneed, blundering mutt. 
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_ Don’t tell me he isn’t a mutt. I know 


he is. I was one myself, until I hap- 

pened to make good in this part I’m 

playing. John Ritchie is jealous of. me. 
t’s what it is, that’s what it is!” 

“Ritchie has a little feeling in that di- 
rection,” admitted the manager, biting 
off the end of a fat cigar; and then, in 
a burst of confidence that he had all 
along intended to make: 

“Here’s the whole thing in a rouge- 
box: On the Stage, made up in your 
respective parts, you and he are no 
more alike than two sticks of flesh-col- 
ored grease-paint. But off the stage, 
you're the image of each other; and 
when you come out of the stage door, 
the matinee girls—you know, they are 
Ritchie’s weak point—rave over you 
and snap your picture. When Ritchie 
comes out, where are they? Gone. It 
makes him wild.” 

, “Til go through the front of the 
* house,” suggested Crofton. 

Tommy shook his head. “I was 
turned down myself on that suggestion. 
The trouble is that you and Ritchie 
have become too much alike. Now, if I 
were you, Crofty,” Tommy glanced 


about somewhat nervously—it was five. 


minutes after ten and the extra rehear- 


sal had been called for half-past—“I. 


would fade away. Give him a little ab- 
sence; make his heart grow fonder. 
Ritchie’s much too fond of you not to 
want you back.” 

“Don’t hand anything like that out to 
me,” snarled Crofton, as he glared into 
the shadows of the wings. 

Tommy started to laugh and caught 
his face in time. 

“Well, well,” he smoothed, “don’t 
get grouchy.” 

“Oh, no! Certainly! Of course not!” 

Tommy took out a pencil and began 
scribbling unnecessary things on a bit 
~ of paper. 

But Crofton, prowling about the 
stage, broke out: 

“You may as well stop those literary 
efforts. I’m not going until John Ritchie 
tells me to.” 

“Now, Crofty—” 

“Don’t maw that pencil at me. I’m 
not going.” 

Tommy put the pencil into his pocket. 


The first membér of the comp 
arrive was the leading lady, 
Howe. She extended warm symp; 
towards Crofton and asked him 
he hadn’t taken her advice and u 
pomadine. Crofton was bald in ex 
the same way that Ritchie was, and th 
leading lady said that hair, or the fa 
of it, was at the root of all the tre 

“TIl not use pomadine,” snap 
Crofton, who was fast working his 
self up to a dangerous pitch. 

Teddy Bromley, the juvenile, 
the next one to put in an appear 
Being very young, he almost wept o 
what he termed “Ritchie’s deucedness/ 

At twenty-five minutes after ten, 
tilie Taylor, the stout character wo 
puffed in. 

And then came the star, a model 
correct tailoring and languid elegance, 
He advanced smiling and lifting his hat 
from his carefully adjusted hair, 

Crofton didn’t mind the hair— 
was in the same boat himself—but ¢ 
this occasion Ritchie’s insinuating smile 
made him sore. Without a word, he 
stepped into a spot-light made by 
sun and folded his arms, - 

The star halted. 

Crofton pinned him with his 
“Why am I dismissed from your 
pany ?” he barked out. “Why am I, 
am I?” 

Now, Ritchie’s temper was as hig 
inflammable as Crofton’s, and, takif 
fire at once, he snapped back: 

“Because the public does not 
you. That’s why you are—that’s why 
you are.” : 

Tommy Dunn stepped forward, 
“Gentlemen! Gentlemen !” he protes 

“Be quiet,’ commanded the 
and then to Crofton, “The public 
not like you, sir.” 

“You mean the matinee girls like 
too well.” 

Ritchie’s face purpled. He steppe 
towards Crofton with clenched fis 
Crofton assumed exactly the same p 
sition. It was very still on the stag 
Everyone, according to his or her lig 
struck an intense pose. 

Then Ritchie shrugged. “If you @@ 
not understand why I can’t afford @ 
employ unpopular players—” 





_. afy more than I do about m 


“T understand why you can’t afford 
to employ popular ones.” Suddenly 
Crofton’s anger burst out like a white 
flame. “You little-minded, vain puppy!” 
~ he roared, “I shaven’t played with you 
~ ‘nine seasons to let slip now this chance 
of marking your absurd vanities. Why, 
you're so proud of your legs that you 
wear leather leggings in every play you 
produce, just to show off their shape!” 
Ritchie took a step towards Crofton. 
“Retract that!” he menaced. 
- Crofton shook his finger. “ ‘Puppy’ I 
‘said, and ‘puppy’ I mean, now and for- 
ever, amen.” £ 

“You do? You'll not retract the in- 
‘sult ?” 

Again, Tommy Dunn came forward. 
“Gentlemen! Gentlemen!” he implored. 

“Get out,” shouted Crofton. 

“No, sir,’ he roared at Ritchie, “I 
will not retract it; and I will call any 
_ead the same who would dismiss a 
player who had stood by him through 
the vicissitudes of nine seasons, be- 
cause this player attracted, through no 
‘desire of his own, God knows, the at- 
tention of girls, and because this play- 
‘ers hair came out in the same manner 
as the star’s.” 

He turned to the rest of the com- 


pany. : 
* “T appeal to you, comrades. We have 
been together nine seasons; we have 
set an example of fidelity that has been 
remarked upon by the leading papers 
of the country. Are these good reasons? 
‘Are they, are they?” 
- No one answered through ‘this mo- 
ment, whose dramatic value was appre- 
ciated by all. 
* Ritchie folded his arms. “Willard 
Crofton,” he said, weighing each word, 
“these insults must cease. I do not un- 
derstand your insinuations about ‘ irls’ 
air, 
which I thank heaven is more plentiful 
than yours.” 
~ “Ts it?” retorted Crofton. “I dare. you 
to ruffle it, I dare you to.” 
~ Ritchie paled and hurried on.:“What- 
‘ver resemblance there is, comes of 
your imitating—” | 
“Why, there’s nothing to imitate. 
Ha! ha!” Crofton laughed in his best 
_ Second leading man ‘style. 


Ritchie stuttered out something and 
clutched his cane. ae 
“1? Imitate you?” Crofton roared on, 
afraid if he stopped Ritchie might get 


the upper hand. “You'll be having me 


walk in my sleep next, which is an- 
other of your tricks. I’é like to see you 
wake up some morning and find your- 
self on Broadway in your pajamas, 
with your hair mussed up.That’s where 
I’d_ like to see you, you burnt-leather, 
patented milk bottle, Polly-wants-a- 
cracker matinee idol!” 

Ritchie’s fists clenched and un- 
clenched. He began hopping. up and 
—_ and drawing his breath with short 
sobs. 

“Gentlemen!” cried Tommy Dunn. 
“Gentlemen !” ees, 

“Stand back,” thundered Crofton. 
“You're afraid of me,” he threw at 
Ritchie. “You’re afraid of the man who 
has called you ‘Friend,’ and who still in 
his wretched soul admires and likes 
you. How do you know I haven’t a re- 
volver up my sleeve?” 

He was waving both arms as he put 
this question. 

Izetta Howe uttered a faint shriek. 

“How do you know I’m not planning 
to shoot you—to shoot every contempt- 
ible member of your contemptible 
company? You don’t know. Neither do 
I. Take back the heart—I mean: part 
—that you gave me.” 

Crofton flung the pages at Ritchie’s 
feet, and, ever mindful of dramatic ef- 
fects, backed towards the door. 

“I warn you, sir; be prepared when 
next we meet.” 

Having now exhausted his breath 
and passion, Crofton stalked from the 
theatre, lighted a cigar that Tomm 


‘Dunn had given him, and, at Fortie 


Street button-holed a manager to tell 
him that, although, personally, Ritchie — 
was-a charming fellow, he had decided 
to strike out along new lines and that if 
he heard of anything he might let him 
know. 

Back in the theatre, the company 
worked themselves up into a state of 
intense excitement. 

“He threatened me!” Ritchie ex- 
claimed. “’Phone for the police. He 
must be locked up.” 
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« “But when he comes out, what will 
he do?” cried Izetta Howe. “Oh, don’t 
have him locked up. Please!” 

' Teddy Bromiley struck a tragic pose. 

“That man had murder in his eye,” he 

declared. “Some evening he'll appear, 
and—biff! bang!” 

_* He pointed a finger rapidly from one 
to the other, pulling imaginary triggers. 
: - John Ritchie sat down very suddenly. 
“Pray don’t become nervous,” he en- 

treated. “We must consider this matter. 
I am a public man, my welfare is pub- 
lic welfare.” - 

They agreed heartily, partly because 
they had been with him long enough to 
find the kindly heart that beat under all 
his vanities, and partly because they did 
not often get a chance to agree with 
the star. 

Ottilie pursed her lips together and 

then began to speak rapidly. 

_ “You must *phone at once for a pri- 

vate detective to guard you,” she said. 
“And everyone of us must make it a 
sacred duty, if ever we see Crofton 
thréatening you, to rush at once to your 
rescue.” - 

-. ‘This speech was greeted with ap- 
plause, each one of them resolving that 
their name ‘should be the name large 
typed for saving the star. 

- From the ‘time of his dismissal from 
Ritchie’s company, life went roughly 
with Crofton. He. had been ‘right in 
saying that Broadway was swept clean. 

“There was not a ghost of an engage- 
ment stalking: abroad, and the’ lucky 
ones who had carried off prizes were 

“wild catting” or rejoicing in “New 
York indefinite.” Little groups of actors 

. still clung to the curbstone, unfortunates 
who lad failed to sign or signed to 
failures. - ; 

-. Crofton’s money went from bills fo 
change and from change to little heaps 
of cheese and crackers, neatly labeled 
“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day.” Beyond “Thursday” he did not go, 
except to hint darkly that if ‘anyone 
would spare him a stick of dynamite he 

‘would share it with John Ritchie. 

Thursday came. Crofton ate ‘the 

‘cheese and crackers, attired himself with 
the extreme cafe that; no matter how he 

denied the fact, was a reflection of 
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Ritchie’s ‘care, and started out 
the music, or the funeral dirge, of sta 
This morning as, pink from his 
d suggesting beefsteak and co 
rather than and. crackers, 
came down Broadway, he thought 
old street had never looked dearer. 
winter sun lay clear upon it: Every 
ute friends stopped to greet him. Ni 
ing the huge apartment building 
housed John Ritchie; he even forgot 
swear at the fact that Ritchie could 
afford to sleep soundly through the 
morning hours. He only whistled 
tunes. and walked swingingly—unti 
sight dawned upon him that froze 
blood. 
. Walking towards him, with his eyes 
widely opened, yet plainly asleep, wi 
his hair standing up from his head i 
a few pitiful spikes, with—horror 
horrors !—his body attired in pale bine 
pajamas, came John Ritchie! 
Crofton nearly collapsed. John Rit- 
chie, the matinee idol, the Beau Brom- 
mel of Manhattan, steering along the 
actor’s course in a guise that not only” 
aroused ‘mirth; but showed how ely 
how. deucedly ugly, John Ritchié 
pajamas, with his baldness unco 
might look. ie 
The street being crowded and Ritchie © 
having, by some miraculous ‘means 
known. only to somnambulists, evaded 
his valet, the awful spectacle had been 
roared over by nota few. = — 
With something between a shout and- 
a groan, Crofton dived towards the star. 
In the:,same’ instant; Ritchie awoke, 
started, paled, saw his late: adversary, 
the uplifted: silver thing—that was the” 
head of a cane—staggered, ‘and: then 
gathered himself together, turned, and 
to tun: down Broadway. 
“Wait! Stop! Don’t!” m 
' Plying after the star -at top speed, 
Crofton ‘fairly bellowed the words. ~ 
At Forty-fourth Street a slender wo- 
man,.seeing them, shrieked; “Murder 
And, with utter disregard of ankl 
bystanders, grabbed up her filmy 
arid started in pursuit of Crofton.” 
slender woman was Izetta Howe. 
Half-way between Forty-fourth ‘am 
Forty-third Streets they passed a’m 





just in the act of lighting a pipe; catch- 
“ing sight of them, the match went im. 
“one direction and the pipe in another. 
He planted his hat more firmly and 
chased after Izetta Howe. The man was 
‘the plain clothes detective who had 
been hired to guard John Ritchie. 

_ At Fifty-third Street a gayly dressed 
youth, engaged in light nothings with 
an ingenue, spying the runners, uttered 
a yell and dived after the plain clothes 
detective. The youth was Teddy Brom- 
ley. Half-way between Forty-second 
-and Forty-first Streets a stout female, 
buying half a dozen oranges of a fruit 
yender, catching sight of the procession, 
dropped her oranges, caught up her 


skirts in both hands and started after 


Teddy Bromley. The stout female was 
Ottilie Taylor. 

Now, there were six of them losing 
their heads and all the sense they had 
ever possessed. Crofton had a hard 
task in catching up with John Ritchie, 
because the star had not neglected his 
athletics and fear lent wings; Izetta 
Howe had a harder task in catching up 
with Crofton, because her skirts threat- 
ened to trip her; the rest of them had 
hard, hard-earned, hardy, hard-fought— 
oh, well, they couldn’t, ‘though they 
strained every muscle to do so, catch 
up with the one in front of them. 

At Third-third Street it looked as if 
the race, which was causing almost a 

ic along Broadway, was to be ended. 
irectly in John Ritchie’s’ path lay 
a pile of boxes, placed there, evidently, 
before being carried into a store; three 
boxes piled one on top of the other. But 
Ritchie had not forgotten the days of 
“leap frog.” Measuring them as he ap- 
proached, he vaulted over them, and 
was scudding down the street. Crofton 
had the advantage of witnessing this 
feat, and went over them like a grey- 
hound. Izetta Howe gathered up her 
skirts, said a prayer, and cleared them 
by an inch. The plain clothes detective 
made them, as did Teddy Bromley, who 
gave a “rah! rah!” as he landed on the 
other side. Of course, this feat was 
beyond. poor fat. Ottilie, who swerved 
outward and ran around them, some- 
any one of them could have done. 

At Thirty-first Street some of them 
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were beginning to. pant. Crofton’ had 
lost. his hat and Izetta Howe had 
dropped a chain purse. But they were 
valiant! They were firm! They were 
— with determination to save the 
star 

Outside of a club, wherein sleek club- 
men were breakfasting, a line of auto- 
mobiles stretched. John Ritchie, with 
one backward glance, leaped into the 
first in line, and was off. Instantly, Crof- 
ton. sprang into the second ; Izetta Howe 
took the third; the plain clothes man 
made the fourth and lost his breath for — 
a second, so that Teddy Bromley caught 
up with him and steered the car; Ot. 
tilie tried to make the fifth, but gave 
out and collapsed into the arms of a 
policeman, who, by the time that people 
were foaming at the mouth and irate 
chauffeurs and clubmen were demand- 
ing their machines, awakened to the fact 
that something out of the ordinary had 
occurred. Thereupon, being a New 
York policeman and despising littleness, 
he arrested Ottilie Taylor and three 
sandwich men. 

Pandemonium broke loose over this 
section of Broadway. Women wrung 
their hands and asked what was the 
matter, and when nobody told them, de- 
clared wildly that they knew it! they 
knew it! Men called out to stop the 
murderer, and then looked sheepish be- 
cause the whole crew of murderers had 
flown away. 

John Ritchie came in sight of his 
theatre. It dawned upon him like the 
gables of home—a place wherein to hide 
his baldness and recover from. this 
shocking nightmare, for nightmare he 
deemed it, of pajamas, murderers, and 
every player he had ever employed in 
hot pursuit. And in this frightful fan- 
tasy, hundreds of girls were witnessi 
his plight; girls who blushed and fled, © 
girls who giggled, girls who made their 
mouths into round, horrified—‘Ohs !” 

With a sudden lurch, Ritchie shot his 
machine through what threatened to be 
a blockade. Crofton, also, managed to 
get through; but the rest of them were 
stalled, and had to endure the of 
seeing Ritchie leap from his ine 
and dash into the theatre, and Crofton, 
in less than a second, follow. 





‘The star plunged into the lobby. 
There was a long line of girls at the 
box-office. He glared wildly and then 
‘dashed into the darkened auditorium, 
where he fell against the last row of 
orchestra chairs, moaning: 

eae me up! Somebody, wake me 


That “somebody” to be Crof- 
ton, who plunged into the, place, peered 
about, discovered Ritchie and began 
to pull off his, Crofton’s, fur-lined coat. 

“Why did you run? Why did you 
run?’ he panted. “Here, put this on.” 

Ritchie was incapable of ‘putting on 
anything, except a little more fear. 

- €rofton rushed behind the scenes, re- 
~tutning almost instantly. with a pair of 
“feather leggings. He 

arid jerked them om him, kicked off his 
“Own shoes and pulled them on Ritchie’s 

feet, and stuffed Ritchie into the fur- 
, Fined coat. 

* “Walk out into lobby,” commanded 
“Crofton, thrusting his hat upon Ritchie’s 
‘head and his gloves and cane into 

Ritchie’s shaking hands. “If you dort 
act game, it will kill’ your reputation 
dead. Hurry! hurry?’ 

His breath gave out and he dropped 

into a seat. 

Ritchie straightened into some sem- 
“planice of himself and staggered ott into 
“the lobby. Instantly, the impression of 

the wild vision of a second. beforé was 

effaced. The girls nudged each ‘other 
“and pazéd’ adoringly at the idol, who 
raised a trembling hand ‘to stroke his 
= mustache and smiled a trembling smile. 
*-A minute later the rest of the com- 
“patty whirled’ up ‘before the theatre, 
“sprang, leaped, and tumbled from their 
machines into the lobby, where the 
sight of Ritchie, a fittle pale, but garbed 
“in an irreproachable fur-lined coat and 
becoming derby, threw them into a silly 


ic. 
PeTeddy Bromley grabbed his ‘head. . 
“T’'ve got ’em!” he groaned. “Snakes! 
- Snakes!” 
' “Where, why, what, who—” stam- 
mered Izetta Howe, and burst into wild 
‘tears. 


me 


“Came ‘to ‘your ‘resctié;” panted the 
“plain clothes detective, before losing his 
~ breath agaifi. °° isi: 


grabbed Ritchie. 
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“Friends,” said -John Ritchie, 
lard Cro came to my reser 


winning me back my reputation. 
will understand, when [ tell 


I awoke to find myself on Broad 
attired in,” he shuddered, “my p 


_jamas! and that Crofton’s only inter 


in purstiing me, as he did, was to 
the—the pajamas with his coat. He 

at once what lay at stake; he coy 

my hair with his hat and thrust me 

this lobby. He, the man whom not 
month ago I ejected from my com 

I am overwhelmed with shame.” =~ 

Ritchie, the languid idol of Manhat- 
tan, wiped his eyes with the back of his 
hand‘as frankly as a ‘plowboy. 

In a great wave, sentiment rushed 
wards Crofton. The company whirled 
into the darkened theatre <and p 
him, blinking and still breathless, to his 
feet, and all tried to wring his hand 
at once. 

“Crofty,” cried Ritchie, in the thick 
of the excited cirele, “forgive me.” ~~ 


Teddy Bromley chased off for some 


“bottled bubbles” to drink to the man 


of. the hour, and, until he appeared 7 
‘again, they talked ’alf at once and with 
“no great cohereticy. In Teddy’s wake” 


came Ottilie,-a policeman, a chauffeur, © 
and a clubman. a 
Crofton was hoisted upon a table and, 
after they had pledged him long life, the 
company joined hands and began dane- 


ing about him, singing as they whirled. 


Tommy Dunn; -who had been at the 
theatre all the morning and to whom 
this sudden commotion was ‘Greek, 
mindful of stage property, now rushed 
forward. “Gentlemen! Gentlemen?” 1 
shouted. er 

He might have been an atom of dust, © 
or a raindfop in'a summer storm. — 

The ‘manager . stepped “back ‘ and 
watched: them, a ‘circle of faces’ 
despite lines of ‘age and suffering, were 
young with the-eternal youth of that” 
wonder-boy who never grew up. 
considering himself, where knowle 
of artistic temperament was requ 
of the spot, Tommy seated himself 4 


lighted a cigar. | 
“They'll give a cracker-jack perform 
ance to-tiight,” he confided to a bit ¢ 


wood setting. “Let ’em rave” ~ * 
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MRS. DELLENBAUGH did not 
particalasiy for her irresistible per 
ar ¢ her e 
of Don, i. 


I’ THE theory of the transmigration 
of souls be true, then into my new- 
born body came to lodge the soul 
of some dead and forgotten actress; 
_in no other way can I satisfactorily 
account for my love of everything 
connected with the drama. 
Not one of. my ancestors was ever 
' Connected with the stage, and certain- 
ly in my immediate family not one 
would have dreamed of adopting it 
a8, a profession, as they all had some 
Of the puritanical prejudice in regard 


on the stage as a girl, but as a matron. Her re- 
e all the more astonishing. She will be recalled 

performance fast season of the canon’s wife, the mother 
The New Theatre’s production of the delightful comedy of that title. 


to the actor. My father, Wm. H. Otis, 
was one of the stockholders in the 
old Academy of Music in Brooklyn, 
but he bought the stock as any man 
would enter a commercial enterprise. 
From my earliest recollection I was 
always mad about the theatre and I 
remember that I used to beg to visit a- 
friend of my mother’s who lived near 
the Academy, because I could hear 
from the drawing-room the applause | 
which greeted a favorite actor or re- 
warded a thrilling scene. As a very 
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little girl I used to leave everything 
‘and run -to the windows and listen, 
with my heart beating so that I could 
fairly hear it, until the hand-clapping 


-~ had died away. 


‘A Miss Meyers, who was an ac- 
~ tress, used to visit my family occa- 
‘sionly, and as I grew older I asked 
her to give me something she had 
- worn om: the stage. Much to my de- 
light she presented me with a pair of 
spangled satin slippers. No little girl 
attired in her mother’s best silk gown, 
for the afternoon “grown-up” play- 
time, could possibly have been as hap- 
_ py as I was, clumping around in 
_- -those high-heeled shabby old slippers; 
‘they were truly Cinderella slippers to 

“me, for they took me into realms of 
a fairyland to which the ball and the 
Prince in the story could not: com- 
‘pare. My “Mother Goose” was only 
interesting that it might be drama- 
- tized; every sofa in thé house held 
~ possibilities of stages—and, alcoves! 

They were my greatest delight, for 

here was a theatre with real curtains. 

As I grew older my mother used to 
let me use the’stockholders’ tickets if 
“no One else ‘warited them, and then of 
course a heaven of delight opened. 
However, my family never got over 
the feeling that, as a voeation, acting 
“was fot for the young wonian. 

' At this time I did not-dream that 
“it would be necessary for me.to have 
“ @ vocation,.and so I studied music 
- and literature and all the other things 

which are necessary to the proper 
“education ‘of the young girl of well- 
“40-do parents. After I became a young 

“lady I conceived the wonderful idea 
of making thé stage respectable—by 
constituting the Church’ its sponsor ; 
“so I got up plays to ‘buy ‘carpets for 
réectories or f6r churches, ‘and to pro- 
_ vide money for charitable enterprises. 

Everybody in‘ want of a scheme to 
“get finaticial- aid for philanthropic 

plirposes knew they could*count on 

‘me.I was only too glad to act with- 
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out inquiring into motives. In 
way I acquired a great reputation 
a most charitably inclined young wo. 
tman—when, if the truth were kno 

I was.only wild to act. 

About this time my dear fat 
died and, as is sometimes the case; 
was found that my family, instead 
being able to live as we had been ac. 
customed in his lifetime, would have 
a much curtailed income. Then, of 
course, I wanted to go on the stage, 
but my relatives and friends were 
horrified. You must remember that 


same social-standing she has 

They said to me: “You have your 
splendid: musical equipment, why ~ 
don’t you teach music? Then you can — 


conciliatory nature, and so.I gave up 
my pet ambition, and settled down to 
teaching music, with such good grace 
that my. classes were very successful — 
—until I gave them up upon my mar- — 
riage to Mr. F. S. Dellenbaugh, the 
artist and ‘archeologist. For a few 
years my life was very full with ~ 
home, husband and baby. 
At this time Sarah Cowell Lengel 
was: giving*dramatic readings very 
successfully, and. afriend suggested 
to. me-‘one day: “Why. don’t you do © 
something of the kind?” I was de 
lighted with the idea, and advanced i 
to my husband, who. knew’ that: my 
love for the stage was only second’to 
my love for him and my baby. He 


happier.” For afew years‘I did draw- 


ing-rooms readings and was a regular 


“entertainer”: at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, 1° was very: happy in” this:.and 
with my home | “and: husband” at 
child: 
One night, during a dinmet party 


“my home, a fiend inquired: “Do's 
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still think about going on the stage, 
_ Harriet?” I answered: “Why, I have 
~ not thought much about it for years.” 
.. “Well,” she continued, “Felix Mor- 

ris: wishes to take out the plays in 
which Rosina Vokes starred and he 
_ is looking for some one to take her 


_ parts, and I think you would be just 


_ the one to do them.” 

“Mr. Morris would not want me,” 

- I explained. “You see, I have had no 
experience.” 

_ “He would rather have some one 
who was not technically experi- 
enced,” answered my friend. “He 
wants some one of temperament and 
feeling, and these you have. Go down 
and see him.” 

More out of curiosity than with any 
idea of being chosen for the parts, I 
went to see Mr. Morris the next day 
and, much to my surprise, after talk- 
ing with him a little while, the po- 
sition was offered me. 

Then the thought of leaving my 
home and family came over me and 
-I said: “Mr. Morris, I wont go unless 
my husband and baby can travel 
with me.” He, dear man, even acqui- 
_ esced in this, and I went home to 
consult with my husband. Mr. Dellen- 
baugh, being an artist, decided he 
could paint en tour, and we accepted. 

Mrs, Felix Morris, who accom- 
panied her husband, has often laughed 
at the spectacle we made. There was 
the baby, first, and his basket of toys, 
then my husband, with his easel and 
paints and the ordinary traveling im- 
pedimenta, and lastly I came, with 
the extraordinary paraphernalia for 
keeping the baby’s milk sweet and 
for heating it when he signified his 
desire to partake of his meals. 

We traveléd in this way for two 
years, and found it, delightful, and 
then I began to think of my boy’s edu- 
cation; and again I decided I could 
not be separated from him. Instead of 
putting him in a private school, I set- 
‘tled down to private life and for nine 


years superintended my house and 
made it home for my husband and 
boy. My friends would ask me at dif- 
ferent times, “Aren’t you unhappy to — 
give up the stage, you who loved it 
so?” And I always answered, “Not at 
all—I can do nothing else in simple 
justice to my child; he must be edu- — 


cated properly.” 
But my boy grew to young man- ~~ 


hood, and one evening again at my 
dinner table, dear Annie Russell asked 
me if I did not wish to play as her 
mother in “The Girl and the Judge.” 
After some preliminaries, I accept- 
ed, and for nine years I have been 
continually,on the stage, mostly in 
New York, for I always stipulate that — 
I will not go out of town for extend- 
ed tours, as I will not leave my hus- 
band and boy for long. Sometimes, 
however, Mr. Dellenbaugh’s engage- 
ments as artist with archeological 
expeditions take him to the far West 
—he is much interested in American 
Indians—and then I take an engage- 
ment which includes a trip “on the 
road,” 

I have often been asked if the 
stage has lost any of the glamour of 
my childhood days, and can truthful- 
ly answer “no.” Some of the most 
splendid women and men that I have 
ever known I have found in the ranks 
of the actors, and the work, while ar- 
duous, is always pleasant and divert- 
ing. There is a wonderful charm 
about it. 

Sometimes I think that I have been 
particularly lucky, but however that 
may be, to-day the playhouse, the part 


and the player exert the same witch- — a 


ery over my matured interest as the 
slight knowledge I then had of them 
did over the fancy of the little girl — 
in the “spangled slippers.” 








r* EW who were not of the time can 
realize the intense arousal of 
public feeling, the ititénse pa- 
triotic fervor, and the overwhelmmg 
ambition to enter the conflict ‘both in 
the North and the South, that was 
caused* by the outbreak of the Civil 
war, in 1861. 
It-swept aside all thought of every- 
thing else, and for atime, the theatres 
were deserted. In about a year, how- 
ever, the business of the war had settled 
down to regular working order, and 
BP began flocking to the theatres. 
“The general excitement made them 
testless and they looked to the play- 
houses as a relief from the strain. It 
was so in the days of the French Revo- 
» dation: Paris was never so gay, so rabid 
im her quest for amusement, as when 
“her streets were running with blood. 
And though conditions were not quite 
$0 strenuous here, they were analogous, 
in a way, and during the greater part 
ofthe Civil war, thetheatres in the 
_ Morth were crowded. 
This order of things did not prevail 
so much in the South, because the South 


was poor, and many of their theatres ~ 
were closed: much of the time during 
the ‘conflict:' But’ in’ the North, most 
every one prospered. Money was plenti- 
ful because every ione who had ‘anmy- 
thing to sell, such as horses, cattle, efc., 
was selling it. The: government was 
buying lavishly, and besides, a. ‘protec- 
tive tariff was; declared, in place of 
the Walker tariff that had been if 
operation up to. the time of Lincoln, 
and many new manufacturing éstab- 
fishments sprang up and did a flourish- 
ing business. 

The theatres prospered as never 
fore, so much so that it was almost’ 
possible to get players enough to fill 
casts, And out of that condition de 
veloped the “War Actor,” who had 
innings at that pressing time, and 
was No more. “a 

As one authority who remenj 
those -old days said to the writer: 

“Managers literally went ont’ on 
sidewalks and grabbed ‘the farmer B 
who ‘had ‘come to town to efilist, a 
offered them high: salaries to stay” 
home and act!” 
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fail to take advantage of the h 

- jgtroducing mew features that would 

arouse the military spirit of the amdi- 

"ence, and many drills, patriotic songs, 

and poems were added to the reg 
es. One of these occasions 


| fore the outbreak. A zonave drili was 
' - imtrodnced into the show, and after 
trying out several airs, the orchestra 
leader finally hit on “Dixie.” The war 
cloud burst the next week, and from 
New Orleans, “Dixie” spread all over 
the South. 

The author of America’s most popu- 
jar patriotic song was an actor—Daniel 
Decatur Emmett—who was singing 
with Dan Bryant’s Minstrels in a thea- 
tre on lower Broadway, New York, in 
1859, when he wrote the melody that 
has made his mame immortal. At. the 
time the show began to lag, and think- 


ing he saw disaster ahead; Dan Bryant 
called Emmett aside one Saturday night 
and told him that he would have to 
manufacture a new “‘walk-around” by 
Monday. So, the next day, which was a 
rainy Sunday, Emmett shut himself up 


in his ro and when he came out he 
‘brought “Dixie” with him. He received 
$500 for the song. Mr. Emmett died in 
_ poverty, at Mount Vernon, Ohio, about 
four years ago. 


Traveling Stock Companies 


__ IN THE days of the Civil War each 
theatre had its own stock company, and 
ote stars — one city to another, 
ng a short engagement in each 
place. What is known as the “Com- 
: tion system” was not put into op- 
‘ration until the season of 1867-8. 
le Jefferson and «Charles Wynd- 
| ‘Ram were the first to take their own 
_ Ompanies from one city to another. 
pe oe The ag those days numbered 
_ Many o most brilliant S 
America’ has’ known, and action 
‘among them were: 


E. A. Sothern, father of Edward H. 


Sothern, who was playing Lord Dun- 
dreary; the three Edwin, j. 
Wilkes, and Junius Brutus Booth, Jr.; 
Edwin Forrest and Laura Keene; Mag- 
gie Mitchell was playmg “Margot the 
Poultry Dealer,” “Katy O’Shiel,” and 
“The Four Sisters.” Old Bateman, 
father of the famous Bateman girls, 
who were ‘then stars, was traveling 
around. He, by the way, is the grand- 
father of Miss Bateman-Hunter of the 
New Theatre. Mr. and Mrs. John Drew, 

arents of Ethel Barrymore, were 
holding forth in Philadelphia. 

Joe jefferson was playing “Rip Van 
Winkle” im the early sixties, but he 
left for a tour of the world during the 
war, and the first news of its end 
reached him in’ Australia, where he 
happened to see a sailor who had just 
come from the states. 

In answer to an anxious inquiry on 
pen a of Mr. Jefferson, the man re- 


“Oh, the war? That’s all over. The 
South caved m and Richmond is took.” 

Other well known players of the time 
were: John Sleeper Clarke, brother-in- 
law of Edwin Booth; William Wheat- 
ley, William Warren, Edwin Adams, 
James W. Collier, and Henry A. Perry. 
Theatregoers of those days, too, will re- 
member Susan Denin, who was a beau- 
tiful actress, and Julia Dean, an aunt of 
the present julia Dean, one of the 
clever women of Mr. Belasoo’s 
“The Lily” company. Then there was 
Mrs: Lander, wife: of General Lander 
{killed in 1861) who was Jean Daven- 
port, the original of the infant phe- 
nomenon in Dickens’ “Nicholas Nickel- 
by;’ J. W. Wallack, Jr, who played 
“Macbeth,” “Richard Ii,” and “The 
Man with the fron Mask;” William E. 
Burton, James H. Hackett, John E. 
McCullough, Matilda Herron, Wm. 
Wheatley, Mr. and Mrs. Barney Wil- 
liams, Lucile Western, who played 
“Camille”: and “East Lynne”—Miass 
Western bought “East Lynne” for $100 
from Clifton..W...Tayleure—Ida Ver- 
non, William Davidge, Mrs. John Wood, 
Charles. Fisher, A. H. + Davenport: 
(called: Dolly Davenport because his 
name was Adolphus) ; Mrs. Sol. Smith, 
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_ Agnes Robertson, Owen W. Fawcett, 

Rose Eytinge, C. W. Couldock, W. J. 

oe John Brougham, and John 
isler. 


Taking Part in the Strife. 


MANY actors gave up the mock 
battles of the stage for actual conflicts 
on the field. ; 

Lawrence Barrett was a captain 
in a Massachusetts regiment, but 
resigned after a short service. In the 
Same regiment with him was William 
Le Moyne. . 

. James E. Murdock, who was past 
the age of active service, devoted his 
time to the camps and hospitals, chiefly 
in the army of Tennessee. He lost a 
son on the Union side. 

- E. R. Prior, who had reached the 
tank of captain, was killed at the battle 
of Nashville, in December, 1864. 

William E. Sheridan, a captain in the 
Signal corps, was dangerously wound- 
ed at the battle of Resaca, in May, 1864. 
He never entirely recovered, but acted 
after the war. 

Charles Wyndham, recently knighted 
by the late King Edward, was a mem- 
ber of the Union army and was pres- 
ent at the battles of Chancellorsville, 
Fredericksburg and Gettysburg and 
was all through the Red River cam- 


paign. ; : ; 
hers who saw active service were: 
eee Burrows, J. M. Cooke, Daniel 

acaulay, Marcus Moriarity, Hamilton 
Harris, Thomas and William H. Ham- 
blin, sons of the old manager; Charles 


E. Callahan, F. Grahame, James L. 
Carhart, D. H. Harkins, T. C. Hutch- 
ings, Thomas Douglas, Newton Got- 
hold, and George W. Gale. 

A list of the war players is not com- 
plete without the name of the great 
Charlotte Cushman, who showed her in- 
terest by raising $2,000 for the sani- 
tary commission, which gave that insti- 
tution a‘great forward impulse. 


A Veteran Critic 


SOME of the boys enlisted before 
they were old enough to have settled on 
a career. Among was George P. 
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Goodale, who for forty-five 
been the brilliant dramatic critic g 
Detroit Free Press. In his very 
youth Mr. Goodale was an actor 
about a year, but at the end of # 
time he decided that he could ge 
better view of the stage from the. 
side of the footlights. He enlist 
the beginning of the war, and d 
the last vear was on duty in the P 
Marshal’s department for the city 
harbor of New York, with head 
ters at Fort Columbus, on Gove 
Island. On May 17, 1865, by reason 
the close of the war, he was mus 
out at 25 St. Mark’s place. oe 
Speaking of this recently he said 
the writer: 
“On June 26, 1910, one Sunday 
noon, I stood in front of that bui 
with what emotions any: person } 
choses to liberate his emotions, m 


is better known to actors than that 
George P. Goodale, and in tum, 
chronicler of the stage is better 
formed of those concerned with it th 
he, the dean of American critics. In } 
Goodale’s office at the Detroit F 
Press, he has a carefully selec 
library of stage literature, but hes 
dom consults it. It is not necessary; 
phenomenal memory has absorbed 
most every name and date ins 
therein. For forty-five years he has 
on a hard old wooden chair, while 
keen criticisms and nimble wit h 
been registered on paper. In the 
days it was with a soft lead pencil, t 
now he clicks the typewriter with all 
the celerity of a young girl in a pink 
shirt-waist and eight dollars’ worth 
false hair. A few years ago the 
chair got to feeling a little hard, ane 
Mr. Goodale indulged in one of 
pneumatic rubber life preservers 
sell for wooden seats. But it-colla 
in a few days and he didn’t bot 
blow it up again, but let it lie there} 
as it was. One thickness of rubber wilt 
a hole in the middle is the nearest ® 
has ever come to a “soft thing : 
far as his work is concerned. He ha 
twice the endurance of the average mai 
half his age, and it is safe to pred 





e will be right therein that chair, 
, many years from: now. 

Ar. William Harris, the able and ac- 
complished actor who has played with 
E. H. Sothern for the past ten years, 
and who is now a member of the 
Sothern-Marlowe company, is another 
well known player who joined the 
Union army in his very early youth. 
Mr. Harris made a splendid record dur- 
ing his military service. He rose to the 
tank ‘of captain, was given many im- 
portant commissions, and received sev- 
‘eral medals for bravery in action. He 
was a nephew of General N. H.. Har- 
ris, who commanded the Mississippians 
and the Texans in Lee’s army. His eld- 
est brother, Thomas Jefferson Harris, 
was in the Confederate army and was 
killed in the second year of the war; 
while a younger brother, who was a 
drummer-boy in the army of the -Poto- 
mac, was a prisoner at Andersonville 
and died as a result. The Harris family 

ovided one of those thrilling instances 
in which brother was arrayed against 
brother in the awful business of war. 


_ Theatres Then in Existence 


THERE was not much difference in 
the theatres of Civil War days and those 
of the present,’ except that gas was 
used for lighting purposes and scene 
building had not reached so fine an art 
as it has now. The costuming, too, was 
‘not so elaborate and expensive; the 
‘queens used paper crowns, and the 
ermine of their robes was’of the cheap- 
ést variety. 
Among the principal theatres were: 
~ MeVickers and the Museum of Chi- 
‘cago, the former of which is still one 
‘of the most popular of the city’s play- 
‘houses, In New York, there was Bur- 
ton’s (afterwards called the Winter 
Garden), on Chamber Street; where 
~ the tax office now ‘stands; Niblo’s Gar- 
‘den, Laura Keene’s theatre, the Chat- 
_ ham and the Bowery. The Broadway 
“was then at the corner of Pearl street 
‘and E. A. Marshall was the manager. 
“Then there was Barnum’s Museutn, 
‘where they played such dramas as “The 
‘Drunkard, or the Fallen Saved,” “The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” and ‘others of a 


“semi-moral character.” Wallacks, at 
the corner of 13th street and Broad- 


‘way, was considered uptown. There 


was, too, a hall at 444 Broadway, where 
Christy’s Minstrels held forth. 

Boston had many flourishing thea- 
tres during the war, and among them 
were the Howard Atheneum, the Bos- 
ton Theatre, and the Boston Museum. 

In Philadélphia there was the Arch 
Street Theatre, the Walnut, the Chest- 
nut, and the Continental. The last 
named was burned during the first year 
of the war, and four dancers lost theif 
lives. Two of them were the Gale 
sisters. 

Cincinnati had three ‘theatres — 
Wood's at the corner of Sixth Avenue 
and Vine Street ; Bate’s National Thea- 
tre and Pike’s Opera House. There was 
in Pittsburg; the Pittsburg Theatre, 
managed by Charles Foster; St. Louis 
had two—one called Wood’s Theatre 
and the-other De Bar’s on Pine Street. 
Those two buildings backed against 
each other, and -the actors used’ to talk 
across the alley-way during rehearsals. 

In Buffalo there: was Meech’s Thea- 
tre. In Memphis, William H. Crisp, a 
well known southern manager, opened 
a theatre about the time the war broke 
out.. It was ‘called the New Memphis. 
Ash’s theatre was already there. This 
was managed by Dave Ash, who used 
to play just two parts, One was The 
Stranger, the other Charles De Moor 
in “The Robbers,” and they: used -to 
joke about his having only one cos- 
tume for both parts. Ash lost his’ life 
because. of a habit he had of always 
carrying a revolver. He fell down one 
day and the pistol went ‘off. and: killed 
him. ; : 
Vicksburg ‘had a stock company arid 
there was one at Mobile, Ala. J.-J. Wal- 
lace and Ellen: Wren played there. 
Wallace afterwards went with the Con- 
federaté army. 


In the South and West © 


THERE :wasa theatre in Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va., and in the com- 
pany at one time were Edwin Adanis 
and J. Wilkes Booth. ‘Louisville hada 
stock company, atid sometimes they 





‘would go down to Nashville to play. 
_ Part of the time during the war the 
theatre in Nashville’ was used as a hos- 
pital. There was a theatre in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and in 1861, J. Wilkes 
Booth was the leading man there. 
‘Matinees were not held in those days, 
but if they had been, he would have 
been what is now called a “matinee 
idol.” Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Albaugh 
and Sam Chester were also in this 
theatre’s company at the time the war 
broke out, and they had a good deal of 
trouble getting through the lines back 
to New York. 

In New Orleans, there was the St. 
Charles, managed by Ben De Bar, and 
the Varieties, on Canal Street, managed 
by John E. Owens. When the war 
broke out, John Owens, George Jordan, 
and A. H. Davenport were playing at 
the Varieties, and to escape being 
drafted into the rebel army, they 
formed what they called the “Cocktail 
Guards.” Owens was the captain.of the 
company, and Jordan the first lieu- 
tenant. 

. Salt Lake had a theatre that was 
built by Brigham Young, and in San 

Francisco there were the California and 
the Bush Street theatres. Those were 
the days before railroad transportation, 
and the Pacific coast got but a faint 
tumble of the excitement of the Civil 
War. 

Ben De Bar had a stock company in 
St. Louis at the old Ben De Bar Opera 
House, and one of the most popular 
stage idols of war times who played 
there was George F. Devere. He had 
come over from England with his wife, 
Nellie Mortimer, under contract to play 
in Richmond, but Secretary Stanton 
_ didn’t approve of their providing enter- 
tainment for the “Rebels,” and Devere 
and his wife were obliged to remain 
North, finally accepting an engagement 
in Baltimore. In the meantime, Ben 
De Bar was in need of a leading man, 
and one night after the performance in 
St. Louis, he was in a saloon next door 


to the theatre talking with J. Wilkes 


Booth, when he mentioned the fact, and 
Booth suggested Devere for the part. 
_ For many years, George Devere was 

manager for William H. Crane. 


The Tragedy at Ford’s 


A. LIST of the theatres that w 
operation during the Civil War 
not be complete without the il 
Ford’s theatre in Washington, 
President Lincoln was shot. The 
house was one of the most popular 
ing the ‘war, and was greatly ap 
ciated by the officers who happenet 
be at the government headquarters, 

A major of those days said to 
writer, with a touch of the old ent 
siasm: 

“Did I ever go to the theatre duri 
the Civil War? Well, I should say I di 
I used to get a leave of absence w 
ever I got a chance, and go up to Wj 
ington to see Maggie Mitchell act. 
was the first actress I ever fell in 
with !” 

The events of the theatre during 
Civil War naturally lead up to 


tragedy at Ford’s and by the way, Mr 
William Harris, already spoken of in © 
this article, once had an interview with 


President Lincoln that has never be 


fore been published. 
Relating it to the writer, he said 


Unpublished Interview With Lincoln 


“EARLY in March, 1865, I found 
myself in the city of Washington, where 
I had -gone on business connected with 
my military service. While there, 
was told by some one in authority, that 
Mr. Lincoln always liked to receive 
soldiers from the front. And so one 
day, about two o’clock in the afternoon, 


I called on the president. 


“It was my first view of the White 
House, and as I approached by thi 
broad, semi-circular path, I noticed 2 
sergeant and eight men, who, upon see 
ing me, started up and stood as if 
bar my way. Instead, the guard 
into line and stood’ at attention wi 
the sergeant saluted. I returned the 
lute and passed through the great 
trance, where an attendant took 
card and politely requested me to 
a few minutes, as the Prussian 
bassador was at that time with 
president. 

“In due time I was ushered into 





office on the second floor, off the East 
Room, where I found Mr. Lincoin 
alone, standing to receive me. His 
countenance was so familiar, because 
of the many pictures I had seen of him, 


that.on taking the broad hand which he. 


. extended to me, from a sort of nervous- 
ness, I began to laugh. He also laughed, 
and looked so friendly that I instantly 


“We sat down, he on a pivoted leath- 


| er chair, before a huge desk, and I 


facing him.’ My card lay on the blotter 
of the desk, and all during the time I 
was there, I noticed that every time he 
spoke my name, he looked over at my 
card so that he would not stumble in 
addressing me. 

“First I made a sort of apology for 
laughing. I said: ‘Mr. President, please 
excise my laughing. I always laugh 
when I’m scared.’ He quickly replied: 
‘What a merry time you must have had 
- last summer with the rebels.’ 

“TI confess I was so stupid that I did 

not see his humor in that remark, but 
went on to say that I hoped he would 
not think it rudeness on’ my part. For 
I felt some way that Iwas not making a 
good impression and then the attend- 
ant brought in a card from some diplo- 
‘matic swell, and I rose, bashfully 
saying : 
“Well, Mr. President, I’ve seen you 
and I am delighted. But I feel that I 
have no right to.occupy yotr time to 
no particular purpose, when’ you have 
"$0 little leisure.’ 

“His eyes twinkled; and he replied: 

“These are véry serious times, and 
we need something to forget the strain 
mow and then. Do sit: down and let’s 
Rave some fun!’ 

“Before I did so, I remarked: that 
there were several kinds of ambassa- 
dors waiting in the reception-room— 

for I -had noticed them as I had-entered. 

‘Let them wait, ‘he said. “We have 
to ‘wait for them often enough.’ 

“I then observed, clumsily, that I had 
never met any great’ men before, ex- 
sept a couple of brigadier-generals, at 

__ which he burst out laughing, and I felt 


Were 


’ : you in all that catnpai 
>with Sheridan in the Valley?’ he aed. 


“Pm 


‘this war.” They. cheered: again. Then 


eae 


“‘Every bit of it, I-replied. ‘And 


a hotter campaign with Crook and At- 
well before Sheridan came to help us.’ 
“*What was your position?’ he asked. 
“Captain in the Thirty-fourth ‘Ohio, 
and [ had the Irish company,’ said 1. 
‘Before my promotion I had also com- 
manded it as a second and a first lieuten- 
ant. And I was the only officer with 
the company ; the captain was in Libbey 
Prison at Richmond, and the lieutenant 
was detailed away as a chaplain. =~ 


Winning the Irish Soldier 


“*How did you get on with your 
Irishmen?’ . . 

“‘*Not very well at first, I replied. 
‘They seenied to regard me with sus- 
picion, as if they thought I was quite 
capable of conspiring against them. We 
seemed to be out of sympathy with each 
other until one rainy morning, on the 
skirmish fine at Hupp’s Hill near Cedar 
Creek, I remembered that I had a half- 
gallon of whiskey in the surgeon's 
wagon, and I sent a drummer-boy with 
a note to get it. Then, bringing the 
men together, I made them a short ad- 
dress.’ 

“*What did you say?’ Lincoln asked. 

“ ‘As near as I can recollect, I said: 
“Boys, I have a few remarks to make 
to you. And as it is rather! quiet just 
now, I want to say that when I took 
at you I feela great deal of emotion, © 
sympathy, and admiration. Most of 
you were born in Ireland and the rest 
are of Irish parentage, and here fF find 
you bravely fighting, as Irishmen: al- 
ways fight, in our cause. And I,-who be- 
long to. this land, can do no better, nor 
half so well. as you do. Chance has 
made me captain, and .they’sent me 
here with the idea, no doubt, that you 
were such splendid soldiers that you - 


didn’t need much of an officer anyhow.” 


“ “At this they: commenced. to cheer, 
and some one called out: “Be G'd, ‘if 
you’re not an Irishman, there’s Irish in 
you annyway!” 

'“*Then, as I saw the drummer-boy 
returning: with the jug, I said: .“And 
proud to be associated with you in 


I added, “Get your tin: cups. We:are 





¥ 


going to have a drink, and I will give 
* you a toast.” 2 
“Tt did not take long to bring out 
the cups, and the orderly sergeant dis- 
tributed the drinks. Among thirty men 


the half-gallon did not give them much . 


more than a taste. 
. -““Here’s to old Ireland, and three 
cheers for the Irish!’ said I. 
_ “*There -was such a tumult that a 
staff officer came galloping down to see 
what all the noise was about. 
“My birthday, lieutenant,’ said I: 
“Tt seemed, Mr. President, that we. 
all understood each other better after 
that. The most friendly and cordial re- 
lations were established, and ‘I want 
‘to assure you that it was no trickery on 
-my part. I was sorry for them, so wet 
and chilled with the rain—always. in 
_ danger of death—and I wanted to cheer 
- them up.’ 
_. “The president seemed quite thought- 


= ful and serious, and remarked: ‘I wish 


our officers would talk to their ‘men 


__. more than they do. And I am perfectly 


~ sure you were sincere. The most stupid 
~.0f them could see through artificial 
sentiment.’ 

“We were standing, and I said: ‘I am 
so pleased to have seen you, Mr. Presi- 
dent.’ And-when he extended his hand 
and said good-by, he added, ‘Captain, 
be sure to call and -see me whenever 
“you come to Washington.’ 
~ “7 never saw him again. That was 
only a little more than a month before 
he was murdered. And to think an actor 
killed him! And he with so much ad- 
miration for the theatre!” . 


Meeting With J. Wilkes Booth 


“DURING my experience in the 
“war,” continued Captain Harris, “I also 
met the man whose name is so painfully 
linked with that of the martyred presi- 
dent—J. Wilkes Booth. In 1861 I went 
through Cincinnati with some prison- 
“ers, and Booth, who was playing there 
at one of the theatres, happened to be 
in the hotel where I was stopping. I was 
not an actor at the time, but was always 
interested in actors, and I saw him 
several times, and had a number of con- 
versations with him. He left the city 
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before I did, and I went to the 

see him off. That day, I remem 
was deploring the fact that 

was causing so many deaths. He gq 
that he loved a brass band and woul 
like to be in the war. I told him 
we hadn’t many bands, but that: we 
mostly the drum and fife. 

* “ ‘Well, I like that, too,’ he said, 
“*Ves,’ I answered, ‘that makes 
most martial kind of music, I 
“Wilkes Booth was quiet, unaf 


‘and gentlemanly in manner. His 


were set close together, and he 
sinister look at times, but there wai 
charm about him that made him fri 
easily. He -was a popular actor, play 
lucrative star engagements all duri 
the war, and he probably never kn 
the want of money or friends. He‘ 
temperamental, and at, an age that dié 
dains advice when most needed. 
“Shakespeare makes his deepest 
lain, Jago,*say: ‘I have lived in 
world four times seven years,’ an 
doubtless considered that period a fa 
age. Booth was easily affected by his 
surroundings, and if he had associated 
with men like Robert E. Lee or any eff 
cle of real soldiers, instead of the de- 
testable copperheads with which 
home city, Baltimore, was swarming, | 
probably would never have committe 
that terrible crime against the nation, 


Detail of the Tragedy 


“WILKES BOOTH’S appearance: 
Ford’s Theatre on the night of 
tragedy, April 14, 1865, did not attra 
any attention on the part of the 
tendants,” continued Esotain 
“because he was a well known 
and undoubtedly had entré to the 
tre. So that when he made his wa 
the president’s box, no one thought 
thing about it. 

“It was easy for him to aim st 
because a hole had been bored in 
door leading to the box. Either B 
had beer there and had bored the holt 
himself, or else some one of his cot 
federates had done so for him. At amy 
rate, it was because of this hole that: 
was able to locate the president’s 
tion so accurately.” 





"THE THEATRE IN WAR TIME 
. force some of the liquid througtr his in- 


rry Hawk, who played the 
Trenchard. President wo 
hing at the speech made 
at had just raised his hand 
Bee ud him when Booth’s bullet hit 
him. He sank down without a groan. 


| Major Rathburn of the president’s 
_ patty attempted to arrest Booth, who 
‘drew a knife and dealt the officer a 


: severe blow. This effort at defense 


caused the assassin’s spur to catch in 
the fringe of the flag that draped the 


president’s box, and when Booth vault-. 


ed over the railing to the stage, he fell, 
striking his right knee and thigh, and 
dragging the flag from its fastenings 
down upon the stage with him, detach- 
“ing the spur which he left behind him. 
. This fall broke his leg. 

But he instantly gathered himself up, 
- faced ‘the andience and cried: “Sic 
‘semper tyrannis!” and dashed across 
the stage. 

While doing so he struck at a stage- 
carpenter, and in the wings he passed 
Lanra Keene, who was the only one to 
identify him. As he pushed past her, 
the struck her hand with his own—the 
one in which he held the dagger, and, 
quickly reaching the stage door, escaped 
on the horse which Spangler, the stage 
carpenter, was holding for him. 


Laura Keene Plays a Part 


“IN THE meantime, every one in the 
poser box was panic stricken. Mrs. 

incoln, who: had ‘been sitting by her 
‘husband’s: side, stood up, threw back 
her arms, uttered a mournful ery and 
»fainted. The audience was in a state of 
wild confusion, and .Laura Keene 
Stepped to the footlights and cried: 

“For God’s sake have presence: of 
‘mind and keep your: places; and: alt will 
‘be well!” 
_ Then she- heard the voice. of Miss 
- ‘Harris, one of the ‘Lincoln box-party, 
“ety out: .. ; 
“Miss Keene, bring some water!’ 

en she reached the box, the ac- 

tress took the’ president’s headin her 
lap, bathed his: face with water, tried to 


sensible lips, and in every way possible 
soothed his dying mioments with ten- 
der care, while his tife’s blood was flow- 
ing from the ghastly wound. — 

It was the blood stains on Miss 
Keene's that located the wound. 
At first it was d to be in the 
breast, but it was not until after the neck 
and shoulders had been bared, and no 
mark discovered, that the dress of Miss 
Keene revealed where the bullet had 
penetrated. ; 

‘Mr. Lincoln was soon removed to a 
house: across the street, and Miss Keene 
returned to her dressing-room., ‘A friend 
who met her at the foot of the stair, 
leading from the box said: a: 

“Her hair and dress were in disorder, 


and not only was. her gown soaked:in ~~ 


Lincoln’s blood, but her hands and 
even her cheeks where her fingers had 
strayed, were daubed with the sorry 
Stains.” LES 
Miss Keene never fully recovered 
from the shock. : 
As she left the box that night; some 
one asked her if the president still 
breathed, and she said: 
“God only knows! The memory of 
that apparition will never leave me!’ 
Mr. Lincoln died the next morning 
at twenty-two mimutes past seven: 
. Out of deference to Mr. Lincoln, 
Ford’s Theatre, together with many 
others, was closed until April 26th. 
Apropos of that tragedy, George P. 
Goodale,‘ who was then stationed: at 
Governor’s Island, said to. the writer: 
“The following day, I came to town 
and walked up Broadway to Canal 
Street, and on that thoroughfare, as 
well as on all intersecting streets, so 
far as I could see, without a single ex- 
ception, the buildmgs bore some insignia 
of mourning. - + eas 
“E. particularly remember thaton ‘the - 
front of: Ball, Black & Co—+then the 


eading jewelers of New York—was a 


banner : bearing ' this curiously: apposite 


quotation from: Macbeth: 


“He hath, borne ‘his faculties so! meek, 
_ and beem so clear in his great office, that; 


angels, trumpet-tongued, will cry aloud 
or detp damnation OF kis tak- 
ing Off. © Rad ONE ba 





An Edwin Booth Incident 


_ AT THAT. time, Edwin ° Booth, 
brother of J. Wilkes, was playing in 
“The Iron Chest” and “Don Cesar de 
Bazan” at the Boston Theatre, and dur- 
ing his engagement he was the guest of 
Orlando Tompkins, in Franklin Square. 

The morning following the murder, 
his colored valet, an old family servant, 
greeted him with: 

“Have you heard the news, Massa 
Edwin? President Lincoln. done been 
shot and killed!” 

“Great God!” cried the horrified 
tragedian. “Who did that?” 

“Well, they done say Massa John 
did it.” 

Fearing that the public might be in- 
censed against Mr. Booth on account of 
his brother’s crime, Mr. Tompkins had 
the house draped in mourning, and that 
afternoon Mr. Booth hastened to New 
York to comfort his grief-stricken 
mother, who resided there. Mr.: Junius 
Brutus Booth, the other brother, was in 
California at that time. 

. Edwin Booth never would play in 
Washington again, but, about eight 
years after the tragedy, he played an 
engagement at Ford’s Theatre, Balti- 
more, the first time after the war that 
he appeared south of Philadelphia. A 


curious coincidence took place at that 


time, that came near causing serious dis- 
turbance. — 

Captain William Harris, who after 
the war had become an actor, and was 
then stage manager, and leading man at 
Ford’s, tells it here for the first time: 

- “Booth was to open in Bulwer’s 
play, ‘Richelieu,’ and as I was anxious 
about it, I remained in the theatre most 
all the afternoon. All of the dressing- 
rooms were under the theatre, so I had 
a@ room built on the left hand side of 
the stage for Booth. It was finished by 
four o'clock, and the workmen were 
gone for the day—all except the prop- 


erty man, William Bellamy, who called - 


my attention to the door that the stage 
carpenter had fitted to the dressing- 
oom. I then found that it was the same 
door, with the bullet hole in it; through 
which Wilkes Booth had aimed when he 
shot President Lincoln. 


“Of course, if the door had | 
lowed to remain, and-Booth had 
ered it, the sight would doubtless 
unnerved him so that he would not 
been able to give his accustomed 
performance, and this probably 
what the stage carpenter intended 
have happen. This same man was { 
stage carpenter at Ford’s Thea 
Washington at the time of the mr 
and he was a great friend of Spa 
In fact, he had tried to get me to 
ploy Spangler there at the theatre 
Baltimore, and it was doubtless my re 
fusal to do so that had led him to at 
tempt this form of revenge. 

“Needless to say, the door was taken 
ome wy. It was put into the 
cellar, an myself chopped it into: 
kindling wood.” . 26 = 


Actors Still Living 


OF THE historic cast of “Our 
American Cousin” company who played 
the night of the Lincoln tragedy, 
there are many, survivors, and some of 
them are still acting. William J. Fer 
guson, who rang down the curtain, is 
in active service. Mrs. Katheryne M. 
Evans, who played Sharp, has been with 
Lyman’s Twins, this last season, and 
her home is in Chicago. She was thé 
wife of J. H. Evans who played Buddi- 
comb. Mr. Harry Hawk, now 73 
old, is living in one of the subu 
Philadelphia; A. C. Emerson, who 
played Lord Dundreary, is engaged in. 
the stained-glass window business im 
Washington, D. C. Helen Trueman, ~ 
who played Augusta, is a resident.of © 
New York. She was at one time the 
wife of a prominent New York dentist 
from whom she was divorced. Later she 
married a traveling salesman. William 
Withers, the leader of. the orchestra, 
lives in Williamsbridge, N. Y. He was 
at one time the husband of Jennie Gour- 
lay, who played. Mary. She divorced 
him and married Robert. Struthers 
is living in Milford; Pa. =... 


Speaking of conditions during 
Civil War, Captain Harris -said to f 
writer: 

“There was the friendliest feeling 
tween the officers of the North 





> South when they met socially, as 
they sometimes did in the border states. 
And the feeling on the battlefield was 
such as could not have existed in any 
other war. : 
“IT remember one occasion on which 
Colonel Toland, of our regiment, was 
saved by the enemy in very gallant 
‘fashion. His horse had been shot from 
beneath him, but notwithstanding that, 
he stood there unshielded, as bravely 
as if nothing had happened.. General 
Loring of the Southern forces, saw 
what had happened, and shouted to his 
men not to shoot him. 


“At another time, when the two ar 
mies were fighting at close range, a 
young boy on the Northern side saw his 
chum lying wounded on the field and 
went back to get him. The Northern 
side had been unsuccessful and were in 
retreat, but the boy could not resist the 
danger of going to the rescue of his 
friend. So, though many shots were 
fired at him, he ran back and picked him 
up, threw him over his shoulders and 
carried him along. And when the South- 
erners found out what he really was 
doing, they ceased their firing and 
cheered him.” 


THE PENALTY 


At an “at home” given by a prominent society woman, Mr. James O’Neill was 
‘asked to hear the lady’s daughter recite a popular selection. 
“Now, tell me, Mr. O’Neill,” said the fussy mother, when the prodigy had 


performed, “what do you think of my daughter 


s execution ?” 


_ “Madam,” replied the actor deliberately, “I think it would be a capital idea.” 











BY KENNETH \S. CLARK ~ 


A SHORT STORY OF 


ONAPARTE had seen better days. 
Not more prosperous days, per- 
haps, but happier ones. For Bona- 
parte had formerly been with the circus, 
whereas he was now on the legitimate 
stage. And in the luxury that went with 
that rise in station, he missed all the 
joys and discomforts of life under “the 
big top.” He longed for the smell of 
the tanbark, the flash of the lights, and 
the blare of the band. And, most of all, 
he was homesick for his sleeping quar- 
ters in the horse tent. A queer place to 
sleep? 
Well, you see, Bonaparte was a horse. 


FAIL? BONAPARTE. 


a ag 


AN EQUINE ACTOR 


His Napoleonic name had been given 
to him by his former trainer, Jean Ver- 
laine, a staunch admirer of the great 
Corsican. Not that the equine namesake 
had any of the French qualities of his 
predecessor. He was, in fact, from the 
bluegrass country, and Mr. Bonaparte 
of Kentucky had been one of the fea- 
tures of Verlaine’s Animal Circus. Phy- 
sically, he was aptly named, thou 
Steve, the property man, said of him, 
“Bonypart! That nag’s bony all over! 
To put the matter frankly, Bonaparte 
was no longer in the heyday of 
youth. That was the reason for hisal 
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‘THE FALL OF BONAPARTE — 


“The Greatest Show on Earth.” No 
more could he perform his difficult 
feats—for, you see, Bony had been a 
trick horse. And as there were no “char- 
acter parts” for aged and infirm horses, 
he had to drop out of the circus and go 
on the stage. Old Bonaparte was now so 
svelte that a comedian could ge ai 

_ xylophone solo on his spare ribs and 
get the biggest laugh in the piece. _ 

Bonaparte’s ascent from the circus 
to the “legit” had been bridged by a stay 
in impolite vaudeville. That was at the 
time when old age was first creeping 
upon him. Bony was in support of an 
equestrienne, whose specialty was to dis- 
play less of her horsemanship than of 
her anatomy. His support consisted of 
jogging slowly around the ring, while 
the lady did a disrobing act upon his 
back. Prostituting his art in such a 
cause may have affected Bony’s nerves ; 
but, from whatever reason, he soon’ be- 
came too creaky in the joints for the 
hop-skip-and-jump game of “vodeveel.” 

And Bony felt badly about this, for 
the uncertainties of a headliner’s life 
were beginning to take the place of the 
“Big Show.” There was nothing left 
for him now but 'to be a “super.” And 
this was what finally put him “on 
Broadway.” 

One George R. Black kindly placed 
Bonaparte in the cast of the steeplechase 
play, “Won in a Canter.” 

Did he have a speaking part? 

Well, if he could have spoken, Bony 
would have said, “Am I one of de prin- 
cipals, bo? Why, I’m de principal 
principal !” 

For the circus graduate had one bit 
of “business” that was out of the line 
of the ordinary horse actor—he had to 
buck, with the star in the saddle. And 
when the audience caught this bit of 
horse-play, they cried, “Isn’t he splen- 
did!” and failed to notice his lean figure. 

So Bony “got over,” and was ‘in the 
lucky class known as “Broadway ac- 
tors.” As one bespectacled critic wrote: 

The horse, Bonaparte, has a few lines 

of his own, and he reads them much 

better than some of the humans in the 
company. 

With praise that was denied to men, 
this quadruped should have been happy, 


and for a time his stall was a bed of 
roses—without the thorns. 

All good things must end some time, 
and that was the case with the New 
York run of “Won in a Canter.” So 
Bonaparte left with the rest of the com- 
pany for a tour of week stands and one 
night hesitations. Of course Bony went 
on the road. Did you think the star 
would take the chance of having some 
strange horse “crab the act” by rolling 
over on the stage in the middle of his 
big scene? Wherefore this four-legged 
actor became a “trouper” with a private 
valet in the person of Steve, the prop- 
erty man. 

By the time they had played a few one 
night stands Bony became entirely dis- 
satisfied with his lot and wanted to 
“hand in his notice.” This being impos- 
sible, because he couldn’t speak man- 
talk, Napoleon’s namesake had to fol- 
low his destiny and bear it—without 
grinning. And there were lots of things 
that were hard to bear. 

For instance, Steve was far from a 
capable valet, as his knowledge of horse 
flesh was a minus quantity. Had Bony 
been a “prop” horse, Steve would have 
known what to do with him; but being 
a “practical” horse, he was outside the 
sphere of any property man. Such little 
niceties as bringing up his breakfast and 
pressing his clothes, usually attended to 
by valets, were among the things left 
undone by Steve. And then his sleeping 
quarters, in an improvised stall in the 
company baggage car, made him terribly 
lonesome. He didn’t like the idea-of be- 
ing left alone in the house with such ar- 
tificial companions as “scenery and 
props.” What’s more, he felt a longing 
for congenial society of his own set, 
which was lacking on the road. From 
which causes a deep melancholy settled 
upon Bonaparte, and his usual sunny 
smile was missing from his countenance. 

At last “Won in a Canter” played the 
Op’ry House in a ham-let called Clay- 
town. This is one of those nearly-a- 
night stands which the booking office 
imposes upon a traveling attraction to 
make the rest of its route seem pleasant 
by contrast. No one can blame Bona- 

arte for becoming more gloomy in this 
Casale retreat. In fact, it would have 





been more than human for him to keep 
a stiff upper lip in such circumstances— 
and he didn’t. His upper lip drooped so 
much that it changed the contour of his 
mouth. Melancholia seemed to have en- 
. veloped Bony in its dreary grasp, and 
his whole system suffered a reaction. 
To persons unversed in horse psycholo- 
gy, like Steve, the symptoms of Bony’s 
mental condition would have been un- 
noticed; but it only needed a touch to 
_ send him into nervous prostration, and 
this fatal touch was supplied on the 
way to the theatre, when Bony pricked 
up his ears at the sound of neighing in 
the distance, and pointed in that direc- 
tion like a hunting dog. 

But Steve, not knowing what was go- 
ing on in Bony’s mind jerked at his 
bridle and yelled: 

“Come on, you old skate!” 

This epithet hurt the feelings of the 
morose steed, and between the blues and 
Steve’s lack of sympathy, he arrived at 
the theatre in a very debilitated condi- 
tion. No one noticed this except Ezra, 
the combination stage door-keeper and 
constable, who, seeing Bony tied in the 
alley, exclaimed through a stream of 
tobacco juice: 

“Pears -like that critter’s kind 0’ 
fagged out. I reckon this here play- 
actin’ life’s even wearin’ on a hoss.” 

Nobody looks for temperament in a 
horse, and to the uninitiated mind, every 
one of Bony’s performances must have 
‘seemed the same. But on this evening 
his mood fitted him better for the part 
-of the melancholy Hamlet than that of 
a steeplechase winner, which was the 
role he was playing in “Won in a Can- 
ter.” His big chance came in the last act. 

Malcolm Wendell, the stellar lum- 
inary of the play, came in a close first 
in the steeplechase of the third act, de- 
scribed by the stable boy while the race 
was being run “off stage.” The short 
fourth act was mostly a big stage pic- 
ture of the Hunt Club dinner after the 
race. As a climax came the entrance 
into the dining-room of the victorious 
Wendell, astride the conquering hero, 
Bonaparte. 

ing to the “business” of the 

y the rider was crowned winner, 

after which he dug his spurs into Bony’s 
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flank, whereupon the veteran 
rear upon his hind legs and then ¢ 
off to the delight of the audience. 

In this Claytown performance, 
ever, Bonaparte’s dejected mien 
him look more like a convicted 5 
lifter than a king of sport. He mad 
entrance with his head flopping in 
direction and his tail in the 
Through the ceremony of crowning 
victor, the equine winner preserved 
attitude of intense boredom. When 
came the time for his exit, Wen 
gave Bony the customaty reminder of | 
the spurs, but they spurred him not, 
Once more the sharp points were jagged 
into his skin, along with a whispered 
command, but Bony was absorbed in 
his dreams and could neither feel nor 
hear. 

By this time the delay was getti 
serious, for it was “killing” the stars 
exit. Some of the audience were begin- 
ning to titter, and a small boy in the 
gallery yelled “get a derrick!” 

But Wendell could only get angry, 
which he proceeded to do. if 

Numerous lines not in the ‘script, 
were interpolated into the dialogue at 
this point and any respectable horse 
should have been moved at such lan 
guage. But Bony’s introspective mood 
made him oblivious of mere profanity. 
So the method of force was again re 
sumed. Wendell yanked at his bridle, 
learied on his neck, prodded him in the 
tibs with his knees and, in fact, mae | 
saged the poor animal in every possible 
way. Still Bonaparte would not budge. 
His melancholy was being blended with 
obstinacy. . e 

The audience were enjoying this im- © 
promptu scene more than they had 
real play. Cries of “Giddap!” and “Gee, 
whoa!” came across the footlights and 
irritated the star, whose sense of humor 
was not of the best. With his big scene 
“crabbed,” and the audience “guyi 
him, he had about decided to ring do 
the curtain, when he bethought hi 
of a new plan for stopping an obstina 
horse. With a little contortion he ga 
Bony a terrific jab with the spurs ju 
about the waist line. ; 

If. Wendell was looking for 4 
action, he got his wish. For Bonapaf 
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out of his trance with a snort and 
pucked high into the air, throwing his 
rider out of the saddle, This was better 
“Juck than Wendell deserved, for Bony 
had been standing on a disused trap- 
door and the tremendous impact of his 
body after the leap caused the hinges to 
give way. And Wendell picked himself 
up from the stage in time to see Bony 
‘and the “trap” go shooting to the floor 
below, without the assistance of an ele- 
vator. 

Underneath this part of the stage was 
the room occupied by the orchestra, the 

_ whole four of whom were at this mo- 
ment having a quiet game of pinochle. 
Dutch Looie, the barber, was the first 
one to notice that Bony was about to 
“sit” in on the game. 

“Himmel! Look out!” he cried, as 
several hundred pounds of horseflesh 
crashed through from the stage. 

‘And they looked but did not stop or 

‘ listen; for, as one man, this quartet left 
the card game to play itself and made a 
dash for the door leading to the or- 
chestra pit. 

The last man to exit thereby was the 
scarcely masculine pianist, Harold, who 

_ floorwalked in a store during the day. 

As his blonde head vanished into the 
pit, he was heard to exclaim: 

“Mercy! I shall be upset for a week 
over this !” 

And there was a chance that he would 
‘be upset over something very soon. For 

as soon as Bonaparte recovered his 
equilibrium and his dignity in the or- 
chestra room, he began to look around 
and, in so doing, he saw the coat-tails of 

' Harold flying into the pit. 

Being a trick horse, Bony’s first im- 

Ise was to follow the leader, and be- 
ing thoroughly aroused he followed his 
impulse. The only person who saw this 
quadruped enter the stalls of the musi- 

tal union was Mabel, the ebony maid of 
the leading woman. who had been told 
to stay in the dressing-room and guard 
the jewels. This dressing-room was op- 
posite the musicians’ loafing place, and 

_ if Bony had stopped to look around>he 
would have seen Mabel peering over the 
transom with the jewel case clasped in 
her hands, and he would have heard her 


“T’se: got ’em, Miss Lucy! I’se got 
"em igs 


For a haven of rest an orchestra pit — 


is not the most comfortable place in the 
world; and when the frightened musi- 
cians found that their informal visitor 
was pursuing them, they decided that 
they must be going away from there. 
And led by Pete Haskins, who being a 
volunteer fireman was more used to 
answering sudden calls, they beat a 
hasty retreat up one aisle of the thea- 
tre. Not hasty enough to elude the sud- 
denly active Bonaparte, however. For 
Bony developed certain signs of speed 
on this indoor track. 

But he reckoned without his valet, 
Steve. For the property man was out 
“in front” in a jiffy and had one hand 
on Bony’s bridle. Now developed a tug- 
of-war, Man vs. Horse. 

Bony was intent upon joining his 
musical friends in front of the theatre 
and Steve was just as determined that 
he should go back in disgrace to the 
alley where he belonged. The audience, 
which before had been wildly hilarious, 
became as wildly partisan. Some 
cheered on Steve, but the majority 
backed up Bonaparte. 

“Go it, you old plug!” and “Two to 
one the hoss licks him!” were some of 
the cries. And what is more, Bony 
would have done it, if Man hadn’t re- 
sorted to his usual weapon, trickery. 

The now calmed orchestra men had 
come back into the pit, and seein 
Steve’s plight they turned in and trie 
to help him. All except Harold, who 
kept on the outskirts in order to be out 
of range of any stray kicks. He said as 
he replaced his handkerchief in his cuff: 
“I do wish that horse would come 
here!” 

Where force could not move this 
animal Gibraltar, the sight of his pi- 
nochle playing friends reassured him, 
and he decided that if they wanted him 
to retreat, that must be the best policy. 
So the great battle went to Steve by de- 
fault, and with Harold leading the fol- 
lowing. procession marched back under 
the stage: three musicians, perspiring 
and disheveled ; one property man wear- 
ing a scowl; and, led by the bridle, one 
poor defenseless horse-actor who had 





never done anything worse than miss 
one of his cues. 

At the sight of this humbling of 
Bonaparte, the mercurial audience now 
changed its mood and hooted as he was 

away. 

Steve’s only remark was, “Well, this 
is the last time I'll ever play nurse to a 
horse f” 

Out in the alley Bonaparte was left 
untied, while Steve hurried back for 
the remaining few minutes of the show. 
And so the performance was finished 
somehow, and the company moved on to 
the next stand, 
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There-was another troup on thet 
that night—a fly-by-night circus, which 
had been showing in the little town and 
was now winding its snaky course ¢ 
the dusty highway. 

As the wagon-caravan wound its 
around the hills, the driver of one 
the wagons said to his mate: 

“This here new horse aint as yi 
as he might be; but, as the sayin 
you shouldn’t look a gift-horse in 
mouth.” , 

And the horse in question sim 
plodded along the road and smilé 
and kept on smiling. 


HOW ROSINA VOKES SAVED HER FACE 


HERE was one story which Rosina Vokes never tired of telling about 
that famous song of hers, “His "Eart Was True toPoll.” 

It was at the opening of her first engagement in Salt Lake City. She 
was.to appear in “The Milliner’s Bill.” The house was packed with Mormons. 
Each was -surrounded with his own little coterie of wives. All went. swim- 
mingly until Rosina began to sing her famous song which, as those who have 
heard it will remember, relates the polygamous adventures of one William 
Kid, who, whatever else he did to Poll, was always true. As she sang the first 
- verse it began to dawn on Miss Vokes that the sentiment of the song might 
be rather inappropriate. ee: 

It was too late to retreat, however, so noticing’ that the audience was still 
smiling, she went ahead. During the first four verses William managed to 
pouse several copper colored brides and a couple of Fiji spinsters. The last 
verse finds him in a tight box, from which he manages to extricate himself om 
the plea that 

: Though he thought it was polygamy, 

It wasn’t even bigamy, 
For his ’eart was true to Poll. 


At first Miss Vokes determined to omit this verse, but when the audience 
insisted upon hearing the finale, she.very wisely took refuge in “La, la, la? 
And the next morning the newspapers spoke of the ditty as a very charm- 
ing little love song, expressing a most healthy sentiment, which was 
what marred by Miss Vokes’ indistinct pronunciation. 
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By RENNOLD WOLF 


_————— ef = S 


NO AMERICAN — is more familiar with the theatre of our day, the world over, 


than Rennold Wo 


In his Chronicles of Broadway the life of that interesting thorough- 


fare is recorded, anecdotally, as it could be by no other writer in this country, for Mr. 
Wolf knows everyone there and nearly everyone knows him. 


— Black Hand all but got Louis 
Werba. A single circumstance 
saved him—there didn’t happen 
to be any Black Hand in this case. 
Just the same, Werba experienced 
all the emotions of one hunted down 
by the terrible Italian band, and so 
happy is he over his escape that noth- 
ing short of a series of “birthday par- 
ties” will pass for a full measure of 
the celebration justly due. 


The plot—and it was a deep one— 
was laid in the Gaiety Tonsorial Par- 
lors, an establishment in West Forty- 
fifth Street, where its proprietor, 
John, the Barber, guarantees a fight 
or a fire with every shave. There all 
the merry wags of the Long Acre 
Square district congregate for shaves, 
shampoos, criticisms of the drama, 
and a lively exchange of current 
gossip. 
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There it was, one hot August afternoon, that Joe 1 
mond laid the plot. And there it was that John, the Ba 
ber, Jean Schwartz and Barney Bernard took turns ig 
hatching it. Raymond knew a variety actor—formerly 
delivery boy and free lance on the East Side— 
Italian dialect was said to surpass even that of 
Beban. The small-fry actor’s name was Mickey Cy 
He possessed a large amount of leisure time and a st 
disposition. 

Commandeered by the barber shop cut-ups, he 
pressed his willingness to “frighten the daylights ; 
the very devil outa Werba.” Now, Werba is married 
A. L. Erlanger’s niece and likewise to the business 
agement of the New York Theatre. One occupation is f 
corollary of the other. It was at that playhouse th 
Mickey Currin, attired in the picturesque grime of a N 
politan, addressed him. <3 

Currin, posing as one Tony Capello, told Werba 
accident that had befallen his brother, Enrico, of E 
lyn. Enrico, he said, had been passing the New 
Theatre when a brick fell from a scaffolding and 
him on the shoulder. His brother, he continued, lay 
ill in a Brooklyn hospital. 

“What you do about?” asked the bogus Tony, as 
concluded his narrative. : 

“I do nothing about,” ‘snapped Werba. “See the con 
tractors who are making the repairs. See Ziegfeld whois 
running the show on the roof. See Al Aarons who wish 
he had a show on the roof. See anybody you like, h 
don’t bother me.” 

“I see you,” replied Tony. “Look here, I have t 
name on the pape’—Signor Werb’, my brod’ needa t# 
mon. Spik queek.” The demand was accompanied by @ 
rapid series of signs, ending in a gesture clearly meanii 
the thrust of a stiletto. 

“Suffering speculators!” exclaimed Werba, “I believe 
you’re one of the Black Hand!” 

Tony nodded. Also he showed his gleaming Vv 
teeth, and stepped forward menacingly. 

“Hold on a minute,” shouted Werba, “give me a cha 
to look into this thing. There may be some merit in 
claim. Call around later.” 

“I call for da mon’ to-morrow,” muttered Tony. 

That night Werba left for Atlantic City to be gone 
- days. Upon his return he persuaded himself that To 
would have abandoned his mission. The wags of the 
ber shop had no intention of letting him escape so ¢ 
Werba had been back in his office less than an | 
when John, the Barber, telephoned him. 

“I don’t want to lose your patronage,” he said, “put 

don’t think you’d better come over here to-day.” 
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“What's the matter,” demanded Werba, “barbers on a 
strike?” : 

“Nope,” replied John, “but there’s a crazy dago hang- 
ing around here, making all sorts of threats against you. 
He’s got a knife a foot long, and he looks dangerous. I 
think he’s either crazy or a member of the Black Hand.” 

John, the Barber, could hear Werba’s groan over the 


“Somebody told him you hung out here,” continued 
John, “and he’s been around here all day.” 

Werba began to grow a beard. Throughout the ensu- 
ing week John, the Barber, and his jocular allies kept 
Werba informed of the actions of the dangerous Tony 
Capello. The latter on several occasions called at Wer- 
ba’s office, but a cautious office boy and a bolted private 
door held him at bay. But the reports of Tony’s actions, 
as related with a proper exaggeration and a heightened 
dialect, did not serve to restore Werba’s peace of mind. 

“Do you know, Louis Werba is acting mighty queer 
these days,” remarked one of the barber shop patrons 
about two weeks after the début of Tony Capello. “I 
was passing the New York Theatre late this afternoon 
and there was Louis coming down the fire escape look- 
ing around all the time as if he feared some one was 
following him, Why don’t he use the elevator?” 

“Say, John, you’ll have to cut that crop off’n Werba’s 
face with a reaper,” declared another customer a day or 
two later. “He’s got a growth of asparagus on his map 
that looks like a prosperous season in the Middle West. 
And, my, but he’s getting skinny!” ~ 


“Werba took a fall this afternoon and sprained his " 


wrist,” was Harry Harris’ contribution to the day’s news, 
as he took his seat at the manicure’s table for his weekly 
trimming. “Tryin’ to climb out of his private office 
through the transom for some fool reason, and took a 
tumble to the marble floor.” 

“That guy Currin must be working overtime,” said 
John, the Barber, that night when he and Bernard and 
Raymond met in conclave. “I guess we'd better call this 


thing off.” 


The trio moved over to the Hotel Astor, whence a mes- © 


senger was dispatched for Werba. Then they told him 
the bitter truth. Do you fancy that Werba showed signs 
of irritation, annoyance, indignation? If so, it is because 
a eh know your Broadway north of Forty-second 

e 

The young man was at first relieved, then amused and 
finally jubilant. The jubilation spread, gathering into its 
arms the entire barber-shop clientele, sundry members of 
the Lambs, a playwright or two, and a pack of total 
Strangers. At length reports of the hoax reached the Park 
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Row newspaper offices, and platoons of journa 
sleuths and word-painters were dispatched uptown t 
semble the facts and recite them. 

But by the time the reporters arrived Werba and 
Capello, now in his proper self of Mickey Currin, sat 
gether in a fond embrace at a café table, singing “Beay 
ful Garden of Roses.” : 

“Tell your readers,” said Werba to the reporters, y 
a grand flourish, “anything you like, only impress on 
’em that I never was the least bit scared.” a 


HIS AUTOMOBILE “PROPS.” 


THIS same John, the Barber, who trims theatrical © 
New York by day at his shop and by night at the poker 
table—he is at this writing on the weekly salary list of 
a noteworthy Broadway production in lieu of a cash set- 
tlement at the conclusion of a sensational poker session— 
has added a motor car to his equipment. “a 

Dogs, diamonds and monogrammed waistcoats have 
been his these many months; the touring car is the to 
de luxe to his prosperity. In addition to the fire or the 
fight with each shave previously mentioned, John—his 
name, by the way, is John Reisler—the more favored cus 
tomers now get a spin in the automobile as a special per 
quisite of their patronage. 

Naturally, John has equipped his car with all thé 
regularly ordained accoutrements, not to mention varie ~ 
ous accessories peculiar to his individual taste. For ex- 
ample, he has installed a lamp that reflects red and white 
stripes, like a barber’s pole. Instead of his initials on the 

f door, there appear a shaving mug and brush in glisten- 
- ing gilt, with “John” in bright red letters stenciled under 
neath. As one by one he added to the car’s equipmentt, 
awe and admiration of his journeyman: barbers in 
creased, until at length Garibaldi, coat boy, bootblack and” 
valet to the establishment, regarded the machine with 
the reverence that might have attended his observation of 
a chariot of fire vouched for by the Scriptures. 

One day this summer John was about to treat an espe 
cially distinguished customer 'to a ride in his car. The 
preparations had been extensive and noisy. Garibaldi had 
trotted back and forth from the shop to the car no less 
than five times, bearing in his arms portions of the para- 
phernalia deemed essential by his employer to a trium: 
phant dash through Broadway to the Central Park en= ~ 
trance and back by way of the Hotel Plaza and Fifth 
Avenue. John sat proudly in the car beside his guest, ac- 

- cepting the plaudits of the barbers peering through the ~ 
| windows. He was about to give the order to start, when — 
he recollected the omission of a part of his equipment. 











_ “Hey, you Garry,” he shouted to the bootblack, “bring 
me my duster.” 

“Your what?” demanded Garibaldi. 

“Duster—duster, you bonehead,” replied John. 
_ Garibaldi hesitated but an imstant. He ran into the 

shop and returned with a feather duster in his hands. 

And before the humiliated host could check the faux 
| pas Garibaldi was excitedly dusting the tires of the car. 


JOE WEBER WRITES A PASS 


NO ONE familiar with Joe Weber’s policy at his little 
theatre would accuse him of being what he and Lew 
Fields were wont to call “spenthrifty” with passes. Yet 
there has just been issued by him a pass which, with pos- 
sibly one exception, has never been equaled in compre- 
hensiveness. 

The holder is Charies W. Crossmon, proprietor of the 
 far-famed Crossmon House at Alexandria Bay, among 
the Thousand Islands. It is there that Weber has spent | 
his vacations for the past ten years. Always, accompanied ; 
’ by Mrs. Weber, he gives a day, a week, or a fortnight to 
fishing in the St. Lawrence whenever his affairs permit. 

This summer his vacation time came in August. As 
usual Mr. Crossmon had prepared for him his favorite 
suite on the second floor, the head waiter had reserved 
for him his favorite table, from which he could view the 
magnificent castle of George C. Boldt scowling down at 
the river, and the captain of the good ship Powhatan—4 
horse power and seating capacity of three—had placed in 
readiness the rods and reels with which he had seen 
Weber annoy the bass and pickerel of the St. Lawrence 
for a decade. For you should know that, while Pittsburg 
multi-millionaires, presidents of this Republic and titled 
foreigners are reguiar guests at the Crossmon, none is 
received with quite the same show of reverence as Weber. 

It was after a day of unusually good fishing that Mr. 
Crossmon halted for a moment near the Weber table of 
State in the dining-room to pay his respects. From bass 


_ and the St. Lawrence the conversation turned to lob- 


Sters and Broadway, and Mr. Crossmon chanced to re- 
mark that he had never entered a theatre on a pass in 
his life. 
“It’s never too late to become a deadhead,” said Weber. 
Then on the back of a menu card he wrote the fol- 


Pass Charles W. Crossmon and to any the- 
atte or any attraction controlled by Joe Weber at 
any time. A 


He signed it and delivered it to the hotel man. 
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Mr. Crossmon hasn’t used it yet, but he says 
coming to New York this winter and see Weber’s | 
pany in “Alma, Wo Wohnst Du?” ten consecutive ti 


HOW JEROME SIEGEL FISHES 


WHILE hundreds of miles removed from Broadway, 
is proper to revert once more to Alexandria Bay bécaus ? 
there Jerome Siegel, Broadway’s pet child, has been 
training for his annual fall contest with “first-nights,” © 
Mr, Siegel has found a place in these chronicles before, 
It may not be necessary to remind readers that he ig 
large of girth, cherubic of countenance, controls 
department store interests, resides at the Hotel Plaza 
and wears only imported clothes. That “Jerry,” with a 
his elegance of manner, could descend so near the ordi- 
nary or the human as to seek recreation in fishing wasa 
contingency too remote to have entered anyone’s mind 7 
until a year ago, when the report was borne back from 
Lake Edward, Quebec, by Lee Harrison and F. Zieg- 
feld, Jr., that Siegel in pursuit of trout was the most 
picturesque effect in all the Laurentian Mountains, 
Throughout the winter at the various clubs and res 
taurants which he decorated with his ample figure, Siegel 
permitted himself to be placed in a class with such ac- 
complished anglers as Joseph Cawthorn, Fred C. Whit 
ney and James K. Hackett. His fish stories became 
famous, and, backed by the reputation earned in Canada; 
were accepted at face value, minus the usual discount 
allowed on all recitals of that character. 14 
By the rarest good luck I chanced to encounter Siegel 


_ this summer at Alexandria Bay in the very thick of one 
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of his fishing expeditions. To the casual observer there 
was nothing in his appearance to denote the fisherman. 
His costumes were those of the boulevard, the yacht © 
club, and the ballroom. His shirts were the silkiest on 
the river, his hat bands were the most turbulent, and 
his flannels betrayed never a speck of the desecration 
that is bound to follow long days among the reeds and 
over the sand-bars in search of the cautious bass and 
muscallonge. Yet to all inquiries bearing upon his method 
of passing the time there came but one reply, “Fishin” 

He showed me his rods, his reels and his assortment 
of spoon hooks and flies. Tiffany could not have pro= 
duced anything more elegant. He led me down to the 
landing and showed me the boat in which he conducted 
his wanton destruction. The plush of her cushions was 


| positively regal, her brass and her nickel shone like the 


sun. There could be no doubt of it—Siegel was Izaale 
Walton’s most devoted pupil. 
The following morning I was busy back of a boath 
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my own minor preparations for a day’s fishing. 
4 ga familiar voice, I peered around the corner and 
beheld Siegel walking toward the landing where his boat 
was moored. He was accompanied by Stevens, his valet, 
the hotel porter, and a hall boy. All but Siegel carried 
fishing tackle. 
| He was magnificently costumed. His shoes were 
- gubber-soled, with white kid uppers. His trousers of a 
 fawn-color silk I knew had been built in Paris. His shirt 
"pattern was a light blue background set off with laven- 
der four-leaf clovers, and might have served equally well 
for wall paper. He wore a white satin stock, adorned by 
a scarf pin of emeralds and diamonds, evidently sug- 
gesting sunset on the St. Lawrence. In the lapel of his 
serge coat was a bunch of violets, which must have been 
sent on from New York; because Alexandria Bay’s only 
floral product in August is sweet peas. 

“Good morning, Captain,” said Siegel to the com- 
mander of his craft. “Is everything in readiness?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the captain. 

“What kind of bait have we to-day”? 

“Best I’ve seen this year,” answered the captain. “Some } 
fine, big chub bait.” 

“That’s good,” said Siegel. “Looks like a good day.” 

“Conditions couldn’t be better, sir,” declared the cap- f 
tain. 

“T’d like the wind a little more from the west,” re- 
marked Siegel, “and it may shift there as the sun gets 
further up.” 

Siegel superintended the loading of the boat. He gave 
many orders to Stevens, the valet, and sent both the por- 
ter and hall boy back to the hotel several times for stores 
he had forgotten. All the while he stood on the landing, 
and I wondered when he intended to remove his light 
gray walking gloves and get down to business, 

At last the cargo of provisions and equipment seemed 
completed. Stevens stepped into the boat and the cap- 
tain took his position by the wheel. Siegel was bent on 
taking one final, hasty inventory. 

“Have you got that new silk line on my reel?” he 
~ asked, : 

“Yes, sir,” answered Stevens. 

“Is the camera there? You know we'll want pictures 
of the catch.” 

“It’s here, sir.” 

“And that new landing net—I’m particular about that.” 

“Right, sir,” responded the valet. 

“Very well, then, Stevens, you may start,” said Siegel, 
turning toward the hotel. “You can pick me up on the 
ind back at the Casino about seven o’clock. I am dining 

e. 
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_And Stevens, the valet, set sail to do his m 
fishing. 
THE RIALTO’S RICHES 


. I HAVE been asked so many times concerning 
Rialto’s riches—recently by GREEN BOOK ALBU] 
readers—and the newspapers print such distorted 
ridiculous accounts of the wealth of those connected 
the theatre that I am moved to devote a paragraph or ty 
of the Chronicles to this subject. The question that com 
most persistently is: Who is the richest theatrical m 
ager in America? 

Very frankly I am forced-to admit that I don’t know, 
While these managers frequently take me into their con= 
fidence concerning plays, players, and their commercial 


_ and artistic ambitions, none of them has yet balanced. 


his books to appease my curiosity. I believe, however, 
that the very richest is to be found in the trio consisting” 
of C. E. Kohl, B. F. Keith and Henry W. Savage. The 
wealth of each of those men runs into the millions. T 


j} have heard Mr. Savage’s accumulation—amassed chiefly 




















by real-estate operations in Boston—estimated at $10. 
000,000. Those familiar with Mr. Kohl’s affairs say that 
he has $5,000,000 in real estate and securities, Mr. Keith: 
has netted-millions with his vaudeville enterprises, and 
hasn’t lost any of it elsewhere. ai 

E. D. Stair is a millionaire. Marc Klaw and A, L. Er 
langer have holdings repfesenting millions—just how 
many their opponents would like to know. Samuel 
Nixon, William Harris, and Al Hayman estimate theif 
wealth in seven figures. David Belasco has a bulging” 
bank account and Messrs. Wagenhals & Kemper are rap. 
idly approaching the millionaire division, Joseph R. Gris+ 
mer, smiled at a report crediting him with $2,000,000, yet 
that guess doesn’t appear to be a wild one. 

Foremost among the players who have amassed large 
fortunes are David Warfield, Maude Adams, Francis 
Wilson, William H. Crane, Sam Bernard, Frank Danie 
Viola Allen and Anna Held. 


MELTZER TOOK A VACATION. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER is back in town, 
Charles Henry Meltzer is a critic, dramatic or musical, 
according to the fates and the relative advantages in 
varying union rates. He is best distinguished by the cont 
plete lack of hair on the top of his head and a shaggy 
mantle hanging over his ears and down his neck that 
gives him a hirsute batting average of considerably more 
) than 300. 

He. had labored hard on the New York American | 





“CHRONICLES OF BROADWAY 


, dragging from their resting-places most of the 
bsolete words of the language in the interests of grand 
opera, and he had planned a vacation abroad that should 
last from July to November. Nevertheless, I repeat, 
- Charles Henry Meltzer is back in town. 
_. Ashe is a lover of romance he made straight for Ven- 
- ice, there to get atmosphere for his next season’s 
‘reviews from daily visits to the Bridge of Sighs. He had 
been there but two days, when, while walking along the 
- Rio dei Schiavoni, he felt impelled to buy a paper. That 
paper contained a paragraph stating that William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, proprietor of the American and his em- 
, had arrived in Venice. 

“I must call immediately,” thought Meltzer. “A social 
visit will be proper courtesy and may result in some 
slight pecuniary gain.” 

He arrayed himself in evening dress, braided his mane 
and presented himself at Mr. Hearst’s hotel. In response 
to a card a servant brought back word that he was to 
proceed at once to Mr. Hearst’s apartments. 

“He is overjoyed at your call,” said the messenger. 

Enter Charles Henry Meltzer and hair. 

“My dear, dear Mr. Hearst,” he said, “I am, indeed, 
gratified at this opportunity to—” 

“Yes, your arrival is most opportune,” interrupted Mr. 
Hearst. “I have here a most important and valuable 
package, one that I dare not send to New York by the 
_ usual method. I have been worried all day about it until 
your card came. I shall place it in your keeping. A train 
leaves in an hour for Paris.” 

“But—” began Mr. Meltzer. 

“Oh, I am quite willing to trust you with its safe de- 
livery. You were ever industrious and painstaking. Now 
; can throw all worry aside and enjoy my vacation in 

Five minutes later Mr. Meltzer was giving instructions 
to the gondolier of a Venetian taxicab. 

“Either get me to the station in a hurry or drown me, 
I don’t much care which,” he muttered. 

As previously mentioned, Charles Henry Meltzer is 
back in town. The grand opera season is a long way off. 
So is Venice. 

Moral: Nobody loves a critic. 


MILLER’S IDEA OF IT 


MARC KLAW and Henry Miller were discussing the 
details of the latter’s fall tour. Mr. Klaw had proposed 
4 route to the Pacific Coast. 

“Any well-known star does well on the Coast,” he ex- 


_ plained, 








“By ‘star,’” remarked Mr. Miller, “I suppose 70 
a person addicted to lithographs.” 


MONTGOMERY WANTED A CONCESSION 


TO BE a Mincer Cadet is to belong to that large 
of newspaper.men and actors who purchase their luge 
ries of Jacob Mincer on the installment plan. Colong 
Mincer maintains an office in Park Row, whence he de 
scends on his privates with a shocking promptness an 
regularity every salary day. 

“Scamp Montgomery, brother of Dave Montgom 
and himself.a comedian in the Cohan & Harris fo 
wished to join the Cadets. He sought out the Colo 
and asked the price of a gold watch with which to ad 
his person on tour this fall. The intrepid co 
showed him a handsome gold Jurgensen for $500, 

“Isn’t that rather dear?” asked Montgomery. 

“Not at all,” replied the: Colonel. “You see, I mus 
charge something extra for the chasing.” ‘ 

“Well,” said the prospective cadet, “how much will 
be if I pay cash and you don’t have to do any chasing?” 


LEE PRESERVED HIS RIGHTS 


DICK LEE—one of the irrepressible Lee twins—t& 
cently bought a set of books on the installment plan. A 
few weeks later the publishers issued an advertising 
folder in which they set forth a list of celebrities who 
endorsed the work: by purchase. The list included 
names of Simon Ford, Col. Henry Watterson, Da 
Gerber, William Muldoon, Harry B, Smith, John Barry- 
more, and Charlotte Walker. 

Lee’s name was tenth on the list; and, like any well 
regulated actor, he protested. To the publishers he § 
this letter: 


Take back your old books. I have read them 
all and you may keep the $1.50 I paid on account, 

My attention has just been called to your cast 
of subscribers. My name is tenth, and the billing is 
not satisfactory to me. Unless you can make me 
the headliner, please consider that I have read 
your books and think they are punk. 








~~ 





























A SHORT STORY OF AMERICAN STAGE LIFE 


Fen the depths of the stage’s O. P. 
i entrance, Terence Gilfoil, acting 
__ manager of the musical play, “In 
= Gotham,” now in the third year of 
its brilliant run at the Trocadero, studied 
the occupants of an opposite proscenium 
box—a dark and pretty girl, and a blond, 
athletic young man, whose sartorial es- 
Sentials bespoke enviable worldly cir- 
Cimstances. The girl, absorbed in the- 
8ay transactions on the stage, intimated 
familiar relations with the performers, 

hose signs of recognition and veiled 

ings she responded with bright 

es and nods. But most perfunctory 


801 


was the young man’s interest in either 
play or players. 

“It’s the third time Monty and Bertha 
Hale have been here this week!” whis- 

red a gay little voice behind the act- 
ing manager. “Isn’t it odd, when there’s 
so many new attractions?” 

“Not so odd, honey; it’s just the un- 
breakable spell of the game,” corrected 
and explained Mr. Gilfoil, smiling down 
upon the whisperer—Mile. Yvette d’Ar- 
tagn, daintiest of operatic soubrettes to 
the Trocadero’s vast audiences; Mrs. 
Terence (or Minnie) Gilfoil in her do- 
mestic relations, and uncommonly 





THE GREEN BOOK Ai 


proud of the latter appellation. “There’s 


no resisting it. Just took at Bertha out 
there with everything a _ reasonable 
young woman could desire—decent and 
devoted millionaire chap for a husband, 
assured social position, town house and 
country mansiom Yet in her heart: of 
hearts, she’d think herself in the seventh 
heaven to be wafted over the ‘foots’ and 
dropped into her old station among the 
Belles.” 

“Do you think Bertha’s unhappy, 
Terry?” asked the little woman, appre- 
hensively. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Gilfoil, a shade 

of perplexity upon his kindly features, 
“IT don’t think she is at present, but 
she is filled with an unrest which is fast 
making for unhappiness, it seems. to 
me.” 
“Monty’s watching her in_ the 
strangest way,” informed the singer, 
peering over the back of her hand to 
shut out the obscuring glare from the 
footlights. “He appears uneasy.” 

“He is uneasy. The boy’s sixth sense 
apprises him esoterically that something 
’ is amiss with Bertha and himself, but 
he can’t make it out. This old spell of 
the game is a trouble-maker when it 
gets loose. However, we will learn more 
about them after we ring down to-night. 
We're invited to sup with them. But it’s 
time for your opening number, and I 
must get around to the front of the 
house.” 

The girl in the box uttered a soft 
cry of pleasure as Mlle. d’Artagn 
twinkled out upon the stage and 
bounded to “center,” leading in sym- 
metrical flight a dozen resilient, be- 
tighted yeung women, all industriously 
smiling acknowledgment of a tumultu- 
ous welcome. ’ 

“Tsn’t it glorious,” the girl sighed, 
rapturously. 

“Certainly, my dear, if you are en- 
joying yourself,” responded her com- 
panion. He also sighed, but it was the 
sigh of ennui. 

“You're bored to death!” exclaimed 
the girl, contritely, under cover of the 
orchestra’s prelude to Mlle. d’Artagn’s 
familiar song hit. “It’s miserably selfish 


of me to drag you to the old Trocadero 


night after night.” 


“Time was when I was down in f 
every performance, week in and 
out,” smiled the young man. 

“But then you had*me to look at,” 
plained the girl, in naive egotism, 
you were one of the clever*men on 
stage I would understand. what 
me want to.come 50 often when 
thing is so familiar:and stale.” 

“Maybe old ‘Gotham’ has a home 
like atmosphere for you ?” 

Her eyes reverted thoughtfuilly to 
colorful stage. 

“But think of the attractive atmos 
phere of our own beautiful home,” 
said. “You mustn’t think I’m disc 
tented, dear, but I do believe sg 
queer changes are at work, even tho 
we have been married only a year, 
Things are beginning to seem differ 
somehow. I’m _ different, and 


y 
Monty, you’re changing and. different, 
too.” 


“I changing and different, Bertha 
responded the young man, startled, 
“Have I in any way been remiss in my 
duty to you.” pe 

“Oh, don’t speak to me of duty!” re 
torted the girl, the fondness of her smile 
healing the wounding petulance of her 
tone. “I abhor duty when there’s lovet 
be had, and you are the kindest man that) 
ever lived. But we are changing and 
you know it. Oh, I catch you looki 
at me sometimes as if you fancied 
was another Bertha than the one you 
married—” 

“You are the dearest little wife imag- 
inable,” interrupted the young 
feelingly, “but, frankly, I agree w 
you; there’s something awry. Not 
fatal, to be sure, but something in n 
of understanding and adjustment.” 

“What shall we do, Monty?” 

“What can we do?” 

The young people gazed at each o 
in comic distress and then laug 
softly. 

“Ask the Gilfoils!” they cho: 
of one telepathic impulse. 


A private dining-room in the 
Brenton, a quiet hostelry on up 
Broadway, and a supper, perfect im @ 
appointments, lent themselves ad 
ably to an exchange of confidence 





‘SPELL OF THE GAME 


ween the Hales and the bride’s time- 
ed friends, the Gilfoils. Here was 
“holdly bared the tiny rift within the 
_Hiale’s matrimonial lute. Here didactic 
‘Mr. Gilfoil held forth exhaustively on 
“the Spell of the Game. Here little Mrs. 
Gilfoil supplemented the discourse with 
some illuminating parallels to Bertha’s 
hypothetical case. And here all yielded 
to a condition of serious reflection by 
the time coffee appeared. 
“T don’t think it’s the spell of: the 
e so much, Terry,” argued the 
ride, after due cogitation, “as it is 
‘that I’m like any other over-indulged 
girl—restless because I have so much 
to enjoy—too much, in fact.” 
Little Mrs. Gilfoil gave a negative 
shake to her golden-tressed head in 
emphatic finality. 
“No, Bertha,” she said, “there’s no 
denying it. ‘Gotham’—the game is draw- 
ing you like a magnet. It’s the call— 
the-call of—of the wild—or something 
like that,” she concluded, tumbling with 
tranquil indifference from the attempted 
pinnacle of poetic simile. 
.“There’s a stronger call than that,” 
returned the bride, with spirit. “It’s 
the call of Monty—and home. I told 
him when we were matried and the 
newspapers had so much to say about 
‘millionaires and aristocrats marrying ob- 
_ secure chorus girls—carrying on so you’d 
have thought they meant to stop us at 
‘the church—I told Monty I was leaving 
the stage forever for him—and a home.” 
Mr. Gilfoil smiled compassionately 
and gave a negative shake to his head. 
“Home, Bertha,” he said, instruct- 
ively, “is merely a state of mind. Neither 
soe nor hovels make homes simply 
use of domestic associations. 
‘Home’s where instincts and longings 
tell you you belong. Look at Minnie 
and me. We’ve lived in fifty places dur- 
ing the last five years of our migratory 
career, but our home’s always been in 


| the same old place—the stage for Min- 


nie, the front of the house for me. So 
when I speak of the spell of the 
game, I’m speaking as Well of the Spell 
of the Home—as it can only be known 
_ or felt by those brought up in the theat- 
-fical atmosphere.” 

“I begin to understand,” faltered the 


girl. “I do thrill whenever the Belles 
come on. I was even dreaming to-night, 
when they were on with Tommy Toli- 
ver, that I was among them again. And 
it does seem like home in the big Troc- 
adero; but isn’t that because I like 
everybody in ‘Gotham’ so much?” 

“Pleasant associations,” said Mr. 
Gilfoil, absently stealing an arm around 
the slim waist of Mrs. Gilfoil, who cud- 
died responsively, “bring the spell 
closer to us.” 

“It’s good of you, Terry, to explain 
this,” sighed young Mr. Hale, “but 
where’s the spell of the game to end, © 
with Bertha?” 

“I don’t know,” admitted the acting 
manager, with disconcerting frankness, 
“But it is best you should fully compre- 
hend the cause of Bertha’s unrest and 
your own consequent uneasiness. F 
shouldn’t worry over her obsession, if 
I were you. It’s not necessarily fatal, 
and the exercise of a little common 
sense will help considerably. Bertha’s 
too healthy in mind to make either of 
you a victim of a foolish misery.” 

“Things will look different after 
awhile,” asserted the young man, 
warmed into optimism and measuring 
his bride with affectionate eyes. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gilfoil, rising to en- 
gulf his diminutive wife in her great 
fur coat, as the little party resolved to 
go its divided ways, “all points of view 
are subject to change. Apply this per- 
sonally. Does Bertha look the same to 
you, has she the same charm and attrac- 
tion, now that the original theatrical 
setting is gone, and she has settled into 
a niche of conventional, orderly life?” 

“Terry! How can you say such a 
thing!” flashed the mantling bride.’ 

“That is rather rough,” supplemented 
the startled groom. ; 

But he stared at the girl curiously 
and found her staring at him—curi- 
ously. 

“Truth’s temple is wide open to-night, 
and I’m her oracle,” chuckled Mr. Gil- 
foil, unheedful of a feeble wifely re- 
buke. “Of course she looks different, 
and then follows therefore a differentia- 
tion in her charm. Oh, I was making 


‘mental notes of the way you were watch- 


ing Bertha at the Trocadero to-night, 





and knew what was working in your 


puzzled mind. What attracted. you in 
the first place? Bertha’s environment, to 
be sure; the environment that lures all 
‘outsiders’ who invade the stage for 
wives. It was the setting that first made 
‘the jewel desirable, and you were a 
lucky man, Monty, to obtain a prize 
where the other ninety-nine patrons of 
the stage’s matrimonial lottery draw 
blanks. Think it over, and understand 
your own case as well as Bertha’s. 

“But come, my sister gypsy,” he 
broke off, drawing little Mrs. Gilfoil 
under his arm. “It’s time we made for 
camp. Vale, good people.” 

But the responses of the Hales were 
vague and mechanical. They were still 
staring at each other—curiously. 


The press of many important matters 
bearing upon the direction of “In Gay 
Gotham’s” artistic aad fimancial for- 
tunes readily eased the acting manager’s 
memory of such comparative frivolities 
as a minute cloud in the domestic skies 
of his young friends. That they came no 
“more to sit in the Trocadero’s boxes 
was noted and dismissed with brief com- 
ment by the Gilfoils. 

“Bertha’s holding aloof from tempta- 
tion,” said the acting manager. 

“Either that, or Monty’s found some 
way to divert her mind.” said the oper- 
atic soubrette. 

But the Hales and the minute cloud 
were not to be disposed of so lightly. 

One morning shortly after the memor- 
able little supper, when the theatrical 
season was advancing into spring, there 
came by divers ways to the acting man- 
ager’s office in the Trocadero that extra- 
privileged person, Mrs. Terence Gilfoil, 
Coventry, the stage director, with his 
daily “grievance, and—Bertha Hale, 
blushing rosily, but otherwise outwardly 
composed. The intelligent eyes of the 
operatic soubrette, perched like.a saucy 
elfin upon the managerial desk, marked 
a change in the third arrival’s attire 
which, in the eloquent language of fem- 
imine externals, spoke of happenings 
_ portentous. There was a complete ab- 
sence of costly materials. No jewels 
added their enhancement to the girl’s 
beauty. She was garbed in a simplicity 


that approximated the osten t 


- Severe. 


Mr. Gilfoil, mildly surprised 


unexpected appearance, received 


with the affectionate carelessness 
long familiarity and turned a conti: 
attention to the woes of Mr. Coventr 
but Mrs, Gilfoil sprang from her 
retreat to embrace the girl, as one 
ing asylum to the oppressed. 

“That blamed Wilton girl’s dro 
out of the Belles,” the stage direc 
was raging, “just when it’s most nec 
sary to keep ’em up to full quota.” 

“I guess we wont have to close 
that account,” soothed the placid acti 
manager. “Put a ‘medium’ in her p 
to-night, and see what Dunn’s ageng 
can do for us. Here’s Bertha Cherry 
that was, Jimmy,” he added, smiling 
quizzically upon the unusual visitor, 
“Perhap you can persuade her to take 
her old place. Where’s Monty?” — i 

“I don’t know where he is just now,” 
replied the girl, indifferently. “But 
Terry,” she went on, eagerly, “if there’s 
a vacancy in the Belles, please, please, 
wont you give it to me?” ; 

“Bertha!” cried the’ little operatic 
soubrette. “Have you and Monty quar 
reled?” 

“Oh, no, not quarreled,” quickly an- 
swered the girl, her big eyes glancing 
timidly at Mr. Gilfoil, who stared at 
her in turn with darkened brow. “You 
mustn’t think anything like that. Only 
we thought it all out about the spell 
the game and all the things Terry spoke 
of that night at the Brenton, and we've 
agreed—that is, we’ve separated.” 

“Separated!” gasped the manager. 

“Yes,” affirmed the girl, evenly. 
“Monty and I are living in different 
places. Our uptown house is 
and I’ve gone back to Mrs. Cart 
boarding-house, where I. was before 
Monty and I were married. Everything ~ 
now’s the same as then. Even 
frock is one of my old ones, Minnié, 
I’ve come back, just as I was, Terry, 
and do give me my old engagement, for 
I’ve come back to work. Mr. Coventty, 
you urge him.” 

Mr. Gilfoil seized his hat, nearly up- 
setting the dismayed little Mrs. Gilfoil m 
his impetuosity, and made for the doom 





“Leaving, Terry,” she approached, 
“when this poor child needs comfort-. 


ee ??? 

Ee Comforting !” he repeated, huskily, 
“frowning heavily upon the unruffled 
’ Mrs. Hale. “She needs shaking! I’m go- 
ing to find that other feeble-minded per- 
son by the name of Hale.” 

“Don’t go, Terry,” supplicated the 
girl, blocking the irate acting manager’s 
path. “You wont be able to find him, 
and if you did, Monty’d tell you every- 
thing is all right. Indeed, he hasn’t 
been bad to me, Minnie, and, indeed, I 
haven’t run away from him in foolish 
anger or anything like that, Terry. It’s 
simply the spell of the game, just as you 
told us about.” 

“If I’d only learn to keep my mouth 
closed!” groaned Mr. Gilfoil, return- 
ing reluctantly to his desk and sinking 
into a swivel chair, limp with exaspera- 
tion. “What am I to do with you?” 

“You're going to let me have my old 
place, Terry, dear,” smiled the girl, in 
cheerful confidence, advancing, all un- 
afraid of his wrath, to run her fingers 
lightly through his hair. “I must have 
work, for I want to earn my own living. 
And haven’t you always taken care of 
me since I was a little girl and you had 
mesble with the Gerry Society about 
me?” ‘ 

“Do you know what will happen un- 
less you go back to Monty at once or if 
I put you among the Belles ?” demanded 
the acting manager. “Why, the news- 
paper reporters will soon learn all about 
your nonsense and a fine mass of sensa- 
sational stories will be printed about 
- both of you.” 

“Monty and I thought. that all out, 
too,” combated the girl, still calm and 
confident, although not so rosy of coun- 
tenance. “We know very well such pub- 
licity, much of it offensive, is not to be 
avoided. But we don’t care. Besides, it 
will be a good advertisement for ‘Goth- 
am’,” she added shrewdly, 

“And I'll see that the newspapers 
make as muck as possible of this silly 
affair,” savagely retorted Mr. Gilfoil. 
“You two deserve severe punishment. 
Here, Jimmy, take her along with you, 
if you think she’s worth having.” 

the acting manager struggled, red 


of face but somewhat mollified, from — 


the girl’s ecstatic embrace. Morosely he — 


viewed her triumphant retreat in the 
wake of the grinning stage director. 
Mrs. Gilfoil, with puckered smile and 
bird-like turn of the head, surveyed him 
expectantly. 

“What on earth has passed between 
those simpletons?” he growled.. “Cer- 
tainly no actual trouble. Monty’s a 
gentleman all through, if he is sur- 
rounded by money, and Bertha is a real 
good woman all through. Separated— 
and put it up to me! The Spell of the 
Game! Nonsense! Well, they’ve got me 
up to my neck in their private bog.” 

“There’s only one thing the matter 
with you, Terry mine,” analyzed little 
Mrs. Gilfoil, again the elfin sprite on a 
managerial desk, “and that isn’t a fault, 
but a merit that’s on the wrong job. You 
desert the front of the house too often— 
for the lecture platform.” 

Mr. Gilfoil glared admission. 


Diligence was its sole reward in the 
search for Montagu Hale, promptly set 
in motion by Mr. Gilfoil and later con- 
tinued by the Press—members of 
which, as the acting manager had fore- 
seen, soon discovered Bertha’s presence 
in the Trocadero’s chorus and spread the 
discovery over a goodly surface of their 
estimable journals. The sudden and un- 
heralded return of a “Millionaire’s 
Chorus-Girl-Bride” of a former news- 
paper notoriety to her modest rung on 
the dramatic ladder, and her unalter- 
able refusal to discuss incentives there- 
for, received much speculative consider- 
ation in the “society” and theatrical 
news columns of the Press. But the 
coeval erasure from familiar haunts of 
“the aristocratic young husband, whose 


‘marriage startled exclusive circles,” et 


cetera, et cetera, presented an enticing 
mystery whose solution was potential of 
romantic sensation, and the search of the _ 
newspaper men for Montagu Hale 
grew feverish and comprehensive in 
proportion to its increasing futility. 
“Don’t worry about Monty,” the re- 
established member of the “Billionaire 
Belles” advised the baffled Mr. Gilfoil. 
“He'll turn up properly when the un- 
pleasant newspaper fuss is over.” 
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highly gratified. by the “fuss.” It gained 
columns of gratuitous advertising for 
“In Gay Gotham,” and the box office 
teceipts showed a commensurate swell- 
ing. But personally the prolonged ab- 
sence of the young man fretted him, 
for conscience laid the blame for the 
Hales’ separation entirely at his own 
door, where it rightfully belonged, and 
he grew impatient of their delayed 
reconciliation. ‘ 

Bertha’s reception by old associates 
was little short of an emotional tempest, 
for the lightest joy or heaviest sorrow 
of these lesser people of the stage, all 
creatures of primitive impulse and un- 
stable motives, can find adequate ex- 
pression only in hysterical forms. Even 
star and principals, usually so socially 
remote, were graciousness itself—and 
similarly hungry for an expected recital 
of marital flagrancies. But Bertha was 
a shock and disappointment to them all. 
She had no sorrows to parade, no sad 
confidences to impose. 

“There’s. nothing to tell,” -she an- 
“Tm 
back simply because I had to come. It’s 
the spell of the theatrical game. Ask Mr. 
Gilfoil. He’ll tell you all about it.” 

But wrathful silence was the only 
reply vouchsafed by the acting manager 
to seekers of light on this subject. 

Private investigation revealed to the 
Gilfoils that Bertha was living the same 
old life at Mrs. Carter’s “professional” 
boarding-house and among the same 
former intimates, bringing to this mod- 
est establishment no tangible evidences 
_ of recent superior worldly ease, and re- 
senting any attempt to differentiate 
between her and the most humble sister 
lodger. She took up her work in the 
chorus, moreover, with the thorough- 
ness and enthusiasm which had made 
her a valuable integer of that resplend- 
ent body in the earliest days of “In Gay 
Gotham,” and even surprised an en- 
_ comium from the exacting stage direc- 

tor. So it was evident that she had re- 
turned to the stage and its life in good 
faith, and to ail appearances she was 
happy and contented, though singularly 
inscrutable. 

“It’s either she’s hiding a broken heart 


‘swered her crowding inquirers. 


most adroitly,” determined the oper 
soubrette, “or she has no heart at all 

“We'll learn about that when 
other lunatic turns up,” said the 
manager, presumably in reference tot 
missing Mr. Hale. 

That delinquent strolled up to 
Trocadero’s box office one eve : 
fortnight after the “fuss” had subsided, 
just in time to purchase the one remain 
ing seat in. the front row of the’parg 
The serenity of his manner as he ne 
tiated the purchase, his nonchalance a 
he sauntered toward the auditorium © 
aroused the indignation of the obser~ 
ing i weeny: to fever heat. 

sg vening, erry,” said Hale, greeting 
the acting manager with the wae shade 
of warmth demanded between friends 
who meet again within the hour. “Still” 
here?” . 

“T expect explanations,” said Mr, Gik 
foil, waiving preamble. “Well?” 

“There’s little for me to explain,” re” 
plied the young: man, offensively coal 
and smiling. “I've been away on a busi- 
ness trip. Bertha and I have separated— 
of course, on amicable terms, as she un- 
doubtedly informed you—in submission 
to the spell of the—” 

“Never you mind about that,” inter 
rupted Mr. Gilfoil, rudely. “Give me the - 
facts of this insane mix-up.” 

“I’m dealing in nothing else, Terry,” 
insisted the segregated benedict. “There” 
was no denying Bertha did hunger for 


_ the stage. As for me—Well, you spoke” 


truly upon the changing point of view, 
that night of our little supper at the 
Brenton. Bertha, I found on honest sel 
analysis, did not have the same charm 
and attraction in her conventional set 
ting that had drawn me to her so forci- 
bly in her theatrical days. So we talked 
the matter, over, candidly and dispas- 
sionately, and decided on a course of 
action which resulted in our separation. 
You will know that I offered to make 
liberal provision for Bertha, but she in-— 
sisted upon being eres in 
order to get the most enjoyment out of 
the game.” 

“Are you two deliberately bent ages 
destroying your happiness?” demanded 
the aghast acting manager. 

“Why, so far, I’m not unhappy,” said 
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Hale, cheerfully.. “How about 
a? Is she?” 

“Bertha!” stormed Mr. Gilfoil. “If 
ever there was a cold-blooded pair, 
api it! Bertha’s having the time of 

r life!” 

“Good!” exclaimed the young man, 
warmly. “It proves that we did right. 
Well, I’m going in now to see if she 
looks the same as in the days when I 
held down a plush seat on top of the 
first violin at every performance. By 
the way, how’s the spell of that home 
feeling working with Bertha, Terry?” 

“Like oil on an axle, you human re- 
frigerator! How about your own 
home ?” 

Mr. Gilfoil put the question with 
studied malice. 

“Oh, as for that,” responded Mr. 
Hale, thoughtfully, “as home is but a 
condition of mind, at present I am 
‘either without a home or don’t know 
when I’m in it. That is a part of my 
problem still to be solved. I'll see you 
during the intermission.” 

“You'll not!” retorted the discour- 


 teous Mr. Gilfoil, but failed to disturb 


the complacency of his offending friend. 

The horrified impression of Mrs. Gil- 
foil—or rather, for the time being, of 
Mile. d’Artagn—that Bertha was fiirt- 
ing outrageously with some one in front 
was removed by the acting manager on 
the occasion of his once-a-performance 
visit to the stage. Both regarded the 
‘ebullient girl with marked anxiety. Such 
manifest delight in the presence of a 
repudiating and repudiated . husband 
smacked of an impropriety. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Bertha, dancing 
up to the acting manager, lounging in his 
favorite depths of the “O. P.” entrance 
with the momentarily idle operatic sou- 
brette. “Everything is just exactly like 
old times, Terry, and I’m so happy! 
There’s Monty out in front with eyes 
for no one but me. And I’m up here 
with eyes for no one but him. And the 
house is so big and responsive and 


everything is working so smoothly! It’s 


like a dream!” 
“You two ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves,” said Mr. Gilfoil, coldly. 


The girl caught her breath and. 


sobered instantly. 


“Don’t scold, Terry,” she implored, — 
with wistful softness, “even if you do — 
think me silly and unbalanced. I’ve had 
no one in all these years to really love 
so much as I do you and Minnie, no one 
to love me as I Gee you do, so that it 
—it hurts.” ; 

“Never mind, honey,” soothed the in- 
stantly melted acting manager, patting 
the clouding, upturned face at the im- 
minent risk of a ruined “make-up.” 
“You've been like our own to Minnie 
and me, and you know it, you rogue! 
Enjoy yourself in your own way.” 

“If Monty’d only send back a note 
asking me to have supper with him to- 
night and then take me home to Mrs. 
Carter’s in a cab!” murmured the again 
radiant girl, as if presenting to herself 
a blissful contingency. 

“Bertha!” protested Mile. d’Artagn, 
prim and alarmingly conventional. “Be- 
ing separated from your husband, don’t 
you see how improper it would be to 


meet him so informally ?” 


“But we parted the best of friends!” 
defended the girl. “It is not as though 
we'd quarreled or been unhappy.” 

The Gilfoils mutually sighed defeat. 
They were not given to dissipating valu- 
able mental energy in useless argument. 
Without further protest, admonition or 
comment the Hales were suffered to 
pursue their erratic ways. 

And to prove there was no limit to 
his eccentricities—as if to flout the pro- 
prieties and revel in his shamelessness— 
night after night Montagu Hale, insist-' 
ently cordial to the distant Mr. Gilfoil, 
came to sit in the Trocadero’s front 
row of seats and bask in the furtive 
smiles of the flagrantly abetting Bertha 
Hale. Night after night the girl received 
the young man’s flowers and confection- 
ery from aged Denny, keeper of the 
stage door. Night after night she found 
awaiting her notes addressed in a big 
and familiar hand. 

Soon it was rumored and next it was 
known that Bertha, always among the 
first to leave the darkened theatre, was 
slipping away night after night to sup 
with Montagu Hale in distant restaw 


‘rants, from which she was subsequently 


escorted to Mrs. Carter’s with the same 
attentiveness of her courtship. days. 





“Dear, dear!’ grieved little Mrs. 
Gilfoil, thrown into a state of agitation 
by the news. “I trust no scandal gets 
’ out about them.” 

“It’s groundwork for another attack 
on the morals of the stage,’ rumbled 
Mr. Gilfoil gloomily. 

_ “We're living the old days all over!” 
enthused the impenitent girl, in the 
midst of an unsolicited confession. “It’s 
simply delicious! Why don’t you and 
Terry do something like it, Minnie?” 

“Because,” proclaimed Mrs. Gilfoil, 
from a dazzling eminence of superiority, 
“there are no old days to live over dearer 
than those we have now. Terry’s my 
lover all the time. He’s a husband be- 
cause—because—oh, because it’s cus- 
tomary, I supose.” 

But the clandestine meetings of the 
imprudent Hales ended _ eventually 
without the public scandal: of little Mrs. 
Gilfoil’s dread, and to the satisfaction 
of all their theatrical friends, with a 
single met agge sted Coventry, 
Stage directér. That man of trouble 
stormed into the private office of the 
acting manager on another momentous 
morning, simultaneously with the re- 
ceipt of a dainty note bearing feminine 
superscription. 

“Bertha Cherry’s gone,” he grumbled. 
“She’s sent around one of the girls who 
were with you in McKim’s production 
of ‘Woodlawn Queens’ to take her place. 
Bertha tells me in a sassy note that this 
girl—Ulan Lee’s her name—has been 
watching the Belles from the front for 
a week and knows their numbers and 
business. Confound: these girls! What 
gets into em, anyway ?” 

“Here’s a note from Bertha’ to me,” 
said the acting manager, breaking the 
seal. “It may enlighten us.” 

Slowly, with wrinkled brow and 
twinkling eyes, he scanned the note, 
then passed it silently to Mrs, Gilfoil, 
who was paying her usual matutinal 
-yisit and perched in the usual elfin atti- 
tude upon the managerial desk. Aloud 
she read: 

Dearest TErRY—AND MINNIE, OF 

COURSE: 
Please excuse me for runni 

but Monty and I 


when or where 


away, 
! We're 


it will 
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I’m very far away from the Spell 
the Game at present, and don’t th 

it will ever claim me again. If it doe: 
Monty says we will do all over ag 
what we have just done. It’s such | 
delightful way to play with the Spell 
and at being Monty’s wife at the 


with Courtship and the Spell seat- 
tered along the line like pleasant 
little stations at which to get off and 
revel and refresh: Also Monty says 
to tell you that he has found ont 
where Its home is—it’s with me, no 
matter where I am! I pause to kiss 
him, Also he says to tell ya that 
while you are still right about 
charm and attraction to him be 
primarily due to stage enchantments, 
I have a charm and attraction as 
plain Mrs. penta 
finitely prefers. We will spend Aug 
ust and September at our country 
place, and you must close Gotham — 
long enough for you and Minnie to 
take a good rest with us. 
Jimmy Coventry forgive me. We are ™ 
sending him a separate invitation. 


With love from both of'us, 
Your devoted, foolish girl, 
Bert 


“I think under the circumstances, © 
Jimmy,” said Mr. Gilfoil, the elfin on | 
the desk refraining from suggestion, be- 
ing deep in a second reading, “we h 
better engage Ulah Lee.” 


matters involving the progress of “It 
Gay Gotham’s” artistic and financial 
fortunes engrossed Mr. Gilfoil’s atten- 
tion to the comparative exclusion of the 
Hales and their matrimonial adventures. © 
Summer came and passed a middle dis- 
tance. The popular play reached and 
befittingly celebrated the second alr 
niversary of its inception at the Tro 
adero. But the stress and strain of la 
service was beginning to tell upon prit- 
cipals and chorus, and it was deemed ad- 
visable by the humane owner of “It 
Gay Gotham” to break the run for @ 
recuperative period of two weeks. 

To none was the holiday more ¢ 
ceptable than to. the work-worn acting 
manager and the exhausted operatic 
soubrette, especially as a second mvite 
tion had come from the long silent F 
to recreate at the latters’ country Seat 
in Long Island. There was hint of de 
mystery in the invitation most entici 


to little Mrs. Gilfoil. 





We have that with us now,” wrote 
ontagu Hale, “which will permanently 
release Bertha from the Spell of the 
Game, and which has brought us to the 
same state of mind, making for a mu- 
tuat home. But no more’ until we back 
up the assertion with the proof im tangi- 
ble form.” 
Speculation merely ramified the mys- 
tery, although the leisure of three days 
was devoted by Mrs. Gilfoil to this in- 
dustrious occupation. But no sooner was 
the Trocadero “dark” than the Gilfoils 
were on their way to its solution, duly 
finding themselves in the vast, cool 
drawing-room of the Hales’ rural re- 
treat. Montagu Hale was first to receive 
them, exteriding a welcome whose tem- 
pestuous character y scandal- 
ized the correct and stony servitor who 
announced the guests. Bertha would 
soon come, assured the host. She was 
preparing for their imspection the 

tangible proof” of which he had writ- 
ten. 

“I’m expiring of curiosity, Monty,” 
warned little Mrs. Gilfoil, looking ex- 


ceedingly vital, not to say lovely, in her 


gay excitement. “Do tell me 
quick, what is this ‘spell- 
breaker’ ?” 

The wall rang with the 
young man’s delightful laugh- 
ter as he crossed to an inner 
door. 

“Mother,” he called, softly. 
“Bring in the Breaker of 
Spells and the Founder of 
Homes !” 


And Bertha came in! Not the exuber- — 
ant, restless Bertha of the Trocadero, — 
but a transfigured Bertha, softened, 
chastened, beautified beyond expression. 
And pressed with an excess of guard- 
mg tenderness to her breast was atother 
Bertha—in miniature ! 

Smiling, she advanced upon her 
friends, thrillimg them, awing them, 
with the splendor of her young mother- 
hood, and held out the lovely mite, an 
itreststible supplicant for the unfailing 
love these world-tossed strollers had 
given the mother in her own nomadic 
days, and for whom the value of their: 


‘great friendship would never diminish, 


however superior her worldly advance- — 
ment, 
“Monty,” Mr. Gilfoil was saying fif- 


teen minutes later, as they solemnly — 
' pledged the health and prosperity of 


Bertha Minerva Hale at a convenient 
sideboard, while the two young women, - 
all unmindful of masculine defection, — 
sat in adoration before the flower-faced 
object of the pledge, “I’ve played my 
farewell engagement over the lecture 
circuit.” 
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MISS MABEL BARRISON will be recalled 


theatregoers for her delightful work ia 
miusical comedy, and, latterly, in ‘“‘ The Blue 


ouse.”” and “Lulu’s Husbands.”’ 


down a steep hill. You can only look 
at the bottom and hope for the best. 
I suppose it is different with a real 
business woman, who has no prof 
sion or other interest that comes first 


HERE is no use in trying to be a 
2% business woman and an actress 
at the same time. I know. I’ve 
tried. The worst of it is I’m still try- 
ing, for business isn’t like a hot po- 


tato; you can’t drop it suddenly when 
it begins to burn. Once you begin 
being a business woman there seems 
no way of stopping. It’s like running 
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in her affections. But for me, Pm 
going to let my business affairs 
themsel¥es from now on, over tt 
precipice, into the mud, or any 0 
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they like. I’m going to devote 
my time to being the best actress I 
‘can and spend my money for pretty 
‘clothes and books instead of chickens 
~ and nickel theatres. 
I have three theatres, a hotel, and 
' a farm, and the hotel is the only one 
we _.of the lot that behaves itself, It makes 


a ‘money and takes care of itself, but 


_the theatres and the farm are like an 
elephant ranch. They eat money as 
pigeons eat peanuts. And that isn’t 
the worst of it. If they would just eat 
up the coin and keep still about it, I 
might, by working hard enough, 
manage to keep them.and the rest of 
the family fed. But they demand my 
time, my attention, and my heart’s 
blood beside. 
- An actress can go home when the 
show is over and. go to bed. When the 
' geason closes she can go off some 
place and take a good long rest, But 
when a woman owns theatres and a 
farm her “work is never done.” She 
is the original woman about whom 
that verse was written. She is like the 
wicked: there is no rest at all for her. 
My hotel and two of my theatres 
are at Waukegan, so I should have 
_ known better than to choose that 
town for a restful Sunday. But I 
didn’t. I went up there one Saturday 
night thinking what a beautiful, quiet 
time I was going to have over the 
week-end in my own little hotel, far 
from the noise and. disturbance of 
Chicago’s loop district. All the way 
up on the train I was thinking about 
the calm and the unsmoked sunshine, 
the trees and flowers, and things like 
that, until I almost decided never to 
come back to the city—and when the 
whistle blew for Waukegan I looked 


out, expecting to see the gates of 


Paradise swing open. What I did see 
was very different. 

The manager of the “Little Barri- 
son,” where we serve vaudeville for 
twenty cents, and all his staff were 
Waiting for me on the station plat- 


form. They entirely obscured my rela- 
tives and friends, standing meekly in 
the background. The manager didn’t 
wait until I was safely on the plat- 
form but hailed me while I was yet 
hanging perilously on the steps of 
the car. 

“Lightnin’s struck the Little Barri- 
son and the roof’s all fallen in, Miss 
Barrison,” he called. “What're ee 
going to do?” 

Wasn’t that an ideal welcome hore 
for a tired woman who was seeking 
relaxation and freedom from care? 
Nice, peaceful Waukegan. 

I couldn’t put him off. That man- 
ager of mine insisted upon knowing 
what I was going to do about it. 
When lightning strikes a house and 
utterly ruins a perfectly good and. 
prettily brought up roof, you hare to 
do something. You can’t go on giving 
vaudeville shows, even twenty-cent 


- shows, in a house without a roof. The 


manager made that very clear to me, 
although he hadn’t allowed a little 
thing like being struck by lightning 
to interfere with the performance that 
had been going on at the time. After 
the lightning had done its worst and 
the roof was hanging by a single 
shingle, he had convinced the audi- 
ence that there was no danger and 
the show had proceeded without fur- 
ther interruption to the end. You see 
it takes more than lightning to sepa- 
rate the right kind of an audience 
from a moving picture show. Leave 
moving pictures of lurid melodrama 
and go home just because the roof 
happened to have been shocked off! 
Not they. That’s the kind of a hold © 
this manager and a moving picture 
show had on that audience. I should 
have imagined that a man who could 
do that could persuade people that a 
roof on a theatre at any time was su- 
perfluous. But he didn’t feel that way 
about it. He thought we ought to 
have a roof. 

He said that a new roof or the 
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mending of the little old remnant of 

the damaged one would cost only four 
~ thousand dollars and he wanted to go 
about it at once. I persuaded him to 
wait, just three minutes and a half un- 
til I could get my breath and say hel- 
lo to my family. Surely they wouldn’t 
expect any more conversation at such 
a time. I should have liked to wash 
a little of the Chicago grime off my 
nose and snatch a half-a-sandwich or 
something like that, but I wouldn't 
have dreamed of suggesting so much 
delay. We had to do something and 
do it quick, 

I could think of lots of things I 
wanted worse than a four-thousand- 
dollar roof. Anyway, I had enough 
money in Waukegan theatres. No- 
body need tell me there isn’t money 
in theatres in Waukegan. I know 
there is—for I’ve put it there. 

Not long before this my poor little 
twenty-cent theatre had been threat- 
ened with murderous competition 
and, to avert that evil, I had bought 
the Schwartz ‘theatre, a two-dollar 
house; and we had a big vaudeville 
show on in that, when the lightning 
hit the Little Barrison on the top of 
the head. So we just combined the 
two shows, put the price at thirty 
cents, and called it the Greater Bar- 
rison. When you try to make a com- 
promise between a two-dollar house 


and a twenty-cent one, you always 


feel like thirty cents. But we had to 
protect those dauntless patrons of the 
little theatre at any cost. 

It was the irony of fate that the 
little theatre was heavily insured 
against every imaginable thing but 
lightning. Being the kind of business 
woman I am I hadn’t thought of 
lightning. Anyway I suppose that is 
one ‘of the things that would come 
under the head of “calamity” in a 
theatrical contract, and is not to be 
reckoned with. 

My other theatre, out in Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, is less interest- 


ing. Nothing ever strikes it, not & 
good fortune. It just plods along, j 
ing money. It is generally kno 
the Barrison but there are | 
other things I have called it. 

It’s the same way with the f 
at Paw Paw, Michigan. It also doe: 
know the first thing about m 
money. Once we had five hund 
hens and—had to send them in 
fresh eggs! We never had one, a 
selves, When we went up there 
bought five hundred roosters and 
hundred hens and then proceeded ¢ 
provide them with all the luxuries 
life. We had a padded pit for roc 
fights, with seats all around like 
amphitheatre. But when it was 
done I hadn’t the heart to make 
poor things fight. It seemed 
gether too cruel—and I have a he: 
even if I am a perfectly good busine 
woman—and so the beautiful, expen- 
sive, padded pit was kept just for ; 
show place in itself. It wasn’t of any 
use. We just kept it around to 


‘about. It’s like some people’s bath 


rooms—just something to 
about. 

Then we had a chicken hospital, 
That was the most useful thing we 
had. It was such a useful little thing 
we could almost dispense with our 
henhouses and roosts. Whenever peo 
ple came up to the farm and wanted 
to see our chickens, we said: “O 
yes, just come out to the hospital 
As a rule we didn’t have to look 
farther. That was where the p 
things spent most of their time. 
haps it was just as well I wa 
chicken-hearted about the cock fight 
It would have been difficult to ft 
two well roosters at the same time 

We had supposed that the way 
raise chickens was to buy them af 
turn them loose. It isn’t. Ours ge 
sick at once and we had'to run arour 
in the mud and pick them up, and p 
salt under their tongues. We had t 
step carefully all over the farm to keep 





fave some chickens—but I 
_ know anything about it. I’ve lost in- 


n walking on dead chickens. 

a ’re all dead now, the whole thou- 
sand. We have some Swedes running 

the place, now, and I suppose they 
don’t 


terest. I’ve learned that what I don’t 


know about chickens is the sum total 


of human knowledge on the subject. 
I’m too discouraged to try pigs or po- 
tatoes. I’m willing to let the Swedes 
run the farm. 

I would be more conlerintie than I 
am on the subject of business affairs 
if it were not for the hotel. That al- 
ways has made money and has been 
_no trouble. But my relatives run that 
for me. They even make a press agent 
out of it, for they have a picture of 
me in every room. Even at that, it 
- makes money. Furthermore, it doesn’t 
get itself struck by lightning like the 
theatre, nor die like the chickens. — 

So my advice to a professional wo- 
man who yearns to go inte business 
is—don’t do it; but if you must, buy 
a hotel and let some devoted mem- 
bers of your family run it—people 
who areso fond of you that they want 


to see a picture of you on every wall — 
they look at. If they love you any less 
than that, they can’t be trusted to 
run your business for you. Even they — 
couldn’t have kept the chickens s alive, 
however, or saved the Little Barrison 
from the wrath of the heavens. So you 
see it must be a hotel. 

But after all it seems to me that the 
best way for an actress to go into 
business, is to work and wait and save 
money out of her salary and put it — 
in the bank or her stocking ; and when . 
she gets tired of the footlights and the 
applause and the late hours, then take 
out her savings and invest them in 
some business she can run herself. 

She must have no distractions, no 
other interests, or demands on her 
time. She must devote herself to that 
business heart and soul, and forget 
everything else. 

I don’t care much for being a busi- 
ness woman, myself. I’ve had all I 
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THE author of this article has had a hand in the writing of many melodramas, so what he 
Says may be accepted as authoritative. 


ING down the curtain! Ring it 

down! Ring it down!” The stage- 

manager rushed from the wood 
wings and shouted this command excit- 
edly to the curtain man in the flies. Scen- 
ery toppled all around him. Gigantic 
trees swayed forward toward the foot- 
lights ; rocks tumbled from high places ; 
the old mill trembled and collapsed ; the 
bridge crashed down into the gulch; the 
full moon in the back-drop flared up 
for a moment and then was suddenly 
eclipsed. Only the spot-light was un- 
affected by the awful cataclysm that had 
struck Dead Man’s Pass. 

In its white glare could be seen Vic- 
tor Sterling—the Modern Hercules, the 
hero. of a thousand hairbreadth ‘scapes 
and Homeric adventures—struggling to 
rescue Edith Vernon—the most beauti- 
ful of her sex, whom villains pursued 
with a persistency that made the gallery 

ods weep—from her perilous position 
in the overturned coach. The audience 


caught sight of him for a moment, 
dodging the hoofs of two bronchos that 
lay upon their backs kicking viciously to 
extricate themselves from the harness 
in which they were entangled ; heard the 
unhappy heroine shout, “Save me! Oh, 
“save me!” and then, as the curtain de © 
scended upon the chaotic, thrilling scene, 
burst out into a tremendous storm of 
whistlings, cat-calls and cheers. 


Seeing the Real Thing 


IT WAS the greatest climax ever €n- 
acted in melodrama ; but it was not upon 
the bill. The audience that crowded 
Blaney’s Theatre, Newark, were -the 
privileged spectators of one of those 
rare events in which reality unexpected 
ly usurps the place of romance and goes 
it one better. For on this occasion the 
peril of the heroine was a real pefily 
the heroism of the strong man in res 
cuing her from death a real exploit: 
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And it all came about through a 
change of cue to the horses who had 
been trained to start across the bridge 
‘with the coach at the discharge of.a re- 
 -yolver. 

It happened at the end of the third act 
of the great spectacular thriller, “For 
His Brother’s Crime,” which I had writ- 
ten in collaboration with Mr. Charles 

E. Blaney to exploit the feats of 

strength performed by Montgomery 

Irving, “The Modern. Hercules.” It is 

no easy matter to write a play around 
a strong man; but we had contrived to 
‘provide our star with a vehicle that 
_ aroused the enthusiasm of audiences. 

_ On the night of the accident Mr. Irv- 
_ing had already shoed a refractory 
- horse; threatened to annihilate a multi- 
tude of enemies with a blacksmith’s an- 
_yil, as Samson slew a thousand Phil- 
_ istines with the jaw-bone of an ass; es- 
_caped on horseback from an army of 
_ wildly yelling supers who had crowded 
- in from the wood wings to lyncl him; 
defeated six skilled antagonists single- 
-handed in a duel with broadswords; 
juggled enormous weights as if they 


had been rubber balls; snapped the 


wrought iron chains with which the vil- 
lain had bound him as if they had been 
wisps of straw, and hurled a dozen ruf- 
fians through a mill window. 

To crown these strenuous deeds he 
was now called upon to support a bridge 
upon his shoulders, while a coach, 
drawn by two horses and containing the 
heroine, the funny man and the driver, 
passed over it. The scene was what is 
technically known as an “effect.” 

Edith Vernon was escaping in a coach 
and pair from the villain. Her way led 
through Dead Man’s Pass, where a 
wooden bridge spanned a perilous gulch 
down which a mountain torrent tumbled 
and roared. At one end the bridge was 
fastened to the platform of the road 
with heavy hinges; at the other it rested 
upon posts. 

As the curtain rose you could hear 
the crack of a whip, the rumbling of 
wheels and hoof-beats in the distance, 
accompanied by the shouts of the driver 
‘urging his horses to increase their speed. 
You knew then that the heroine was ap- 
Proaching and that she was being pur- 


sued. Nearer and nearer came the chase. 

All at once three masked ruffians ap- 
peared upon the scene with axes and 
began chopping the posts from under 
one end of the bridge. Down it tumbled _ 

into the gulch and a murmur of*horror 
arose from the audience as the masked 
men turned for a moment to let their 
axes flash in the moonlight before mak- 
ing. their escape. - 

Masks, moonlight and flashing steel! 

The gallery became breathless with 
expectancy. All pushing and fighting 
ceased as if by magic and the rap, rap, 
rap of the officer who was stationed 
there to preserve order was for the time 
hushed. 

Enter Victor Sterling. 

With one quick glance he took in the 
demolished bridge; with another the 
masked ruffians. 

“Ah, villains, you would kill the girl ~ 
I love!” he cried, and hurling himself 
furiously upon them, knocked them 
clear through the wings. Three trained 
acrobats had been engaged to play the 
roles of the ruffians, so it didn’t matter. 

After this act of prowess, he should 
have jumped into the torrent, lifted the 
broken end of the bridge upon his 
shoulders and held it in place, while one 
of the masked men discharged a revol- 
ver at him—the cue for the horses to 
make their dash across the bridge. But 
on this occasion the cue had been 
changed. The stage-manager thought 
that the effect of the climax would be 
enhanced by having the strong man 
wounded before he performed his feat, ~ 
and, consequently, the revolver was dis- 
charged while the bridge was still down. 
He had reckoned without considering 
the highly mettled bronchos on the plat- 
form off R. They had been waiting for 
the crack of that revolver to perform 
their part in the show, and nothing 
could hold them back after they had 
once heard it. 

So the act ended in a catastrophe. 

Fortunately the bronchos escaped 
without injury, but the leading lady of 
the company positively refused to risk 
another trip across the bridge. There- 
after, a dummy was placed inside the 
coach in her stead. It is unnecessary to 
say that the experiment of changing the 





THE author of this article has had a hand in the writing of many melodramas, so what he 
says may be accepted as authoritative. 


ING down the curtain! Ring it 

down! Ring it down!” The stage- 

manager ‘rushed from the wood 
wings and shouted this command excit- 
edly to the curtain man in the flies. Scen- 
ery toppled all around him. Gigantic 
trees swayed forward toward the foot- 
lights ; rocks tumbled from high places ; 
the old mill trembled and collapsed ; the 
bridge crashed down into the gulch; the 
full moon in the back-drop flared up 
for a moment and then was suddenly 
eclipsed. Only the spot-light was un- 
affected by the awful cataclysm that had 
sstruck Dead Man’s Pass. 

In its white glare could be seen Vic- 
tor Sterling—the Modern Hercules, the 
hero. of a thousand hairbreadth ’scapes 
and Homeric adventures—struggling to 
rescue Edith Vernon—the most beauti- 
ful of her sex, whom villains pursued 
with a persistency that made the gallery 

ods weep—from her perilous position 
in the overturned coach. The audience 


caught sight of him for a moment, 
dodging the hoofs of two bronchos that 
lay upon their backs kicking viciously to — 
extricate themselves from the harness 
in which they were entangled ; heard the © 
unhappy heroine shout, “Save me! Oh, 
“save me!” and then, as the curtain d@ 9 
scended upon the chaotic, thrillingscené, ~ 
burst out into a tremendous storm Of © 
whistlings, cat-calls and cheers. 


Seeing the Real Thing 


IT WAS the greatest climax ever f= 
acted in melodrama ; but it was not upom © 
the bill. The audience that crowded” 
Blaney’s Theatre, Newark, were -the 
privileged spectators of one of those 
rare events in which reality unexpe 
ly usurps the place of romance and goes 
it one better. For on this occasion & 
peril of the heroine was a real 
the heroism of the strong man in Tes 
cuing her from death a real exploit. 


814 
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And it all came about through a 
ange of cue to the horses who had 
been trained to start across the bridge 
with the coach at the discharge of a re- 
volver. : 
It happened at the end of the third act 
_ of the great spectacular thriller, “For 
His Brother’s Crime,” which I had writ- 
ten in collaboration with Mr. Charles 
E. Blaney to exploit the feats of 
strength performed by Montgomery 
Irving, “The Modern. Hercules.” It is 
no easy matter to write a play around 
a strong man; but we had contrived to 
‘provide our star with a vehicle that 
aroused the enthusiasm of audiences. 
On the night of the accident Mr, Irv- 
ing had already shoed a refractory 
_ horse; threatened to annihilate a multi- 
tude of enemies with a blacksmith’s an- 
_yil, as Samson slew a thousand Phil- 
- istines with the jaw-bone of an ass; es- 
_caped on horseback from an army of 
_wildly yelling supers who had crowded 
_ in from the wood wings to lyncH him; 
defeated six skilled antagonists single- 
handed in a duel with broadswords; 
juggled enormous weights as if they 


had been rubber balls; snapped the 


wrought iron chains with which the vil- 
lain had bound him as if they had been 
wisps of straw, and hurled a dozen ruf- 
fians through a mill window. 

To crown these strenuous deeds he 
was now called upon to support a bridge 
upon his shoulders, while a coach, 
drawn by two horses and containing the 
heroine, the funny man and the driver, 
passed over it. The scene was what is 
technically known as an “effect.” 

Edith Vernon was escaping in a coach 
and pair from the villain. Her way led 
through Dead Man’s Pass, where a 
wooden bridge spanned a perilous gulch 
down which a mountain torrent tumbled 
and roared. At one end the bridge was 
fastened to the platform of the road 
with heavy hinges; at the other it rested 
upon posts. 

As the curtain rose you could hear 
the crack of a whip, the rumbling of 
wheels and hoof-beats in the distance, 
accompanied by the shouts of the driver 
urging his horses to increase their speed. 
You knew then that the heroine was ap- 
Proaching and that she was being pur- 


sued. Nearer and nearer came the chase. _ 

All at once three masked ruffians ap- 
peared upon the scene with axes and 
began chopping the posts from under 
one end of the bridge. Down it tumbled — 
into the gulch and a murmur of*horror — 
arose from the audience as the masked 
men turned for a moment to let their 
axes flash in the moonlight before mak- 
ing. their escape. 

Masks, moonlight and flashing steel! 

The gallery became breathless with 
expectancy. All pushing and fighting 
ceased as if by magic and the rap, rap, 
rap of the officer who was stationed 
there to preserve order was for the time 
hushed. 

Enter Victor Sterling. 

With one quick glance he took in the 
demolished bridge; with another the 
masked ruffians. 

“Ah, villains, you would kill the girl ~ 
I love!” he cried, and hurling himself 
furiously upon them, knocked them 
clear through the wings. Three trained 
acrobats had been engaged to play the 
roles of the ruffians, so it didn’t matter. 

After this act of prowess, he should _ 
have jumped into the torrent, lifted the — 
broken end of the bridge upon his 
shoulders and held it in place, while one 
of the masked men discharged a revol- 
ver at him—the cue for the horses to 
make their dash across the bridge. But 
on this occasion the cue had been 
changed, The stage-manager thought 
that the effect of the climax would be 
enhanced by having the strong man 
wounded before he performed his feat, | 
and, consequently, the revolver was dis- 
charged while the bridge was still down. 
He had reckoned without considering 
the highly mettled bronchos on the plat- 
form off R. They had been waiting for 
the crack of that revolver to perform 
their part in the show, and nothing 
could hold them ‘back after they had 
once heard it. 

So the act ended in a catastrophe. 

Fortunately the bronchos escaped 
without injury, but the leading lady of 
the company positively refused to risk 
another trip across the bridge. There- 
after, a dummy was placed inside the 
coach in her stead. It is unnecessary to 
say that the experiment of changing the 
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cue of the spirited little ‘animals was 
never again attempted. 


“The Stage Horse and His Cue 


AS A matter of fact, it is never safe 
to change the cue of a stage horse. If 
he has been trained to make an exit, or 
entrance at a certain line, or signal, he 
will go through the performance ex- 
pected of him with the accuracy of a 
machine. A stage-trairied horse plays 
- much closer to the lines than the aver- 
age actor and never slurs a bit of busi- 
ness he has once learned. 

I-remember the extreme difficulty. we 
- had in training those two bronchos. Mr. 

Blaney had picked them up at a bargain, 
paying only seventy-five dollars for the 
team. They were pie-bald, bony and 
vicious, and were employed at first in 
hauling an advertising wagon of the 


Blaney shows through the streets of © 


Newark. 

When it was deterniined to press 
them into service for the strong man 
_ melodrama, the first step in their train- 
ing was to induce them to mount the 
run that led from the stage level to the* 
bridge platform. No amount of coaxing, 
urging, or whipping could persuade 
them to make the ascent. It was only 
after they had been repeatedly thrown 
and dragged up the incline by means of 
a windlass and harness that their ob- 
stinacy was broken. Then, realizing that 
there was a way to make them do what 
was required of them, they gave no fur- 
ther trouble. 

On the contrary, they entered into the 
spirit of the performance with a zest 
that was an example to the actors. 
Worth but seventy-five dollars before 
their stage training, they could have 
been sold for ten times that amount 
afterwards. One of them subsequently 
took a conspicuous part in the melo- 
drama, “Young Buffalo, King of the 
Wild West.” By this time he was so 
well trained that he acted like a veteran 


of the stage. He was permitted to wan- . 


der about back of the scene at his own 
pleasure, with no groom, or call-boy to 
~ hint to him when he was to go on. As 
the time for his entrance drew near, he 
would prick up his ears at certain lines 


he heard spoken on the and 
quietly to his place in the wings. 
An effective bit of business that 
entrusted to him was at one of the et 
tains to bite the villain viciously. He d 
this without a failure for nearly an ¢ 
tire season ; but, when a new heavy man 
was engaged to take the place of the awe 
tor he had become accustomed to in 
part, he eyed him curiously for a moe 
ment, turned from him with a disdain. 
ful neigh and broke up the entire scene, 


When the Villain Earned His Pay 


WHILE collaborating on the strong= 
man melodrama, it occurred to me that, 
if a big, muscular fellow could be en- 
gaged who would allow himself to be 
roughly handled by our Hercules, it 
would add greatly to the realism of the 
show. So, with this idea in view, T 
wrote in the part of Tom Bouncer, 
prize-fighter and hired bully. It was 
second heavy part of strenuous requi 
ments, as it was intended as a foil to 5; 
off to advantage the Samsonian strength 
of the star. Here are a few of the things 
which any actor who plays that part 
must submit to: 

In the first act, Tom Bouncer is” 
knocked down afd out by Victor Ste 
ling with a blow on the jaw; in the sec 
ond, he is thrown violently to ¢ 
ground in a wrestling match and ba 
over the head and shoulders with 
broad-sword ; in the third, he is pi 
up bodily, waved over the head of 
“Modern Hercules” like a huge ff 
doll, and thrown across stage to crai 
through a breakaway window. 

It was no wonder that it was diffict 
to secure an actor for the part. But 
last one was found who consented 
attempt it. He was a large, raw-bone 
fellow and by no means a bad actor 
His Tom Bouncer was proclaimed 
the galleries to have been delightful 
realistic and true to life. He certai 
earned his salary. When he applied 
the engagement, Mr. Blaney asked 
whether he was game. 

“What do you mean?” he inquire 
dubiously. P 

“Well, would you mind taking a stiit 
punch on the jaw?” 





hat depends on the salary,” he an- 


r “Fifteen a week.” 

“He shrugged his shoulders and 
aughed. 
be ou can break my jaw for that 
“money,” he said, disdainfully. 

 _ But he didn’t know what was in store 


~ for him. : 
. on the first night of his appearance 
~ as Tom Bouncer I sat with Mr. Blaney 
near the stage. Our man stood for the 
- knock-down in the first act with a grunt 
and snort. He did not like it; but he 
“was there to prove his gameness. He 
itted himself to be thrown and 
Rsten with the broad-sword in the sec- 
ond act without a murmur. He wished 
to show that he was worth his salary. 


4 _ But when, in the third act, the “Mod- 
' ern Hercules” seized him by the waist 


and collar and brandished him aloft, 
preparatory to hurling him through the 
window, a plaintive wail of surprise 

- and protest escaped him. 
ug, , what in the h— are yer doin’ 

to me?” ; 
The laugh that this line evoked was 
worth double the price of admission. 
The house shook from pit to gallery; 


and when, a moment later, the fright- 


ened actor went hurtling through the 
air, with arms and legs flying, and land- 
ed with a thud on a mattress off stage, 
the laughter and applause was tumultu- 
ous. 

When he had recovered his powers of 
ie Mr, Blaney turned to me and 
said : 

“That was the most effective exit ever 
pulled off in melodrama.” 

And I believe he was right. 


A Man-Monkey as Hero 


OF ALL the whirlwind melodramas 
that ever threatened to burst the side 
walls of a theatre, “His Terrible Secret, 
or The Man Monkey,” was, perhaps, 
the most strenuous. It was written to 
eclipse, if possible, “Nellie, The Beauti- 
ful Cloak Model,” “Chinatown Charlie,” 

Convict 999,” and other stupendous 
_ Productions with which Al. Woods and 
| Owen Davis were storming the popular- 

_ Price houses. These plays had been mak- 


nist 


ing money and Mr. Blaney, far more 
conservative in the matter of illogical 
situations and big, meaningless scenic 
effects than his rival, resolved for once 
to outdo him, I had suggested to him a 
dramatization of Mrs. Shelley's “Frank- 
enstein” for a melodrama. He approved 
of the idea, but modified it so as to 
make the inhuman monster created by 
Frankenstein a noble being in the form 
of aman ape. . 

Melmoth, as the. hideous creature 
was called, was possessed of prodigious 
strength. His face, arms and chest were 
covered with a hirsute growth. He was 
Jo Jo, the Dog-faced Boy transplanted 
into melodrama. To create sympathy 
and tears for such a hero seemed like 
attempting the impossible. Nevertheless, 
we set about experimenting with the 
task. 

The noble sentiments I wrote into the 
part of that man-monkey would have 


_ furnished maxims for a hundred copy- 


books. When I had finished, Mr, Blaney 
and Mr. James R. Garey, his stage- 
director, took a hand at building sym- 
pathy for the part. We made Melmoth 
self-sacrificing, generous, brave. He 
loved the beautiful heroine with an ex- 
alted passion and followed her around 
like a faithful watch-dog. He rescued 
her from Sir Beverley Brenton, the vil- 
lain, and gave her safe into the arms of 
her lover ; he saved her from the catar- 
acts of the Nile; preserved her from 
the wild beasts of the African jungle; 
sprang between her and a lightning bolt 
and took the count; but audiences re- 
ceived his heroics with indifference. It 
was not until the most risky scene of the 
play was reached that the Man Monkey 
got across the footlights, 

It was in the third act. Lucy,the hero- 
ine, was locked in a room with Sir 
Beverley Brenton and his secretary. 
Note, ye authors, that titled villains 
should always have a secretary to help 
along the plot. 

“You shall marry me before you leave 
this place,” snarled Sir Beverley. 

“Never!” exclaimed the persecuted 
heroine. Note again that persecuted 
heroines should always exclaim “Nev- 
er!” when asked to do disagreeable 
things. 
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“We shall see,” retorted the villain, 
‘and chloroforming the beautiful crea- 
ture with a handkerchief, he dispatched 
a messenger to fetch the parson. 

At this juncture Melmoth appeared 
upon the scene. To give dramatic value 
to his entrance, we made him drop down 
the chimney. He might have fallen from 
a passing airship, or have climbed up 
the flue to enjoy a quiet nap. Popular- 
price audiences rarely ask the why and 
wherefore. It.is sufficient for them that 
an entrance is dramatic and well timed. 
In the present instance the audience 
knew from Melmoth’s glare that some- 
thing would be doing. 

“Where is Miss Lucy?” he asked, in 
sepulchral tones. 

“She is not here,” replied Sir Bever- 
ley, nonchalantly. 

- But a moan from the reviving heroine 
gave himr the lie. 

~ The Man Monkey glanced across to 
where the girl was lying on a sofa, 
struggling back to consciousness, and 
the demon in his dual nature assumed 
the ascendency over the angel. His eyes 
rolled ; he grinned and showed his fang- 
like teeth. With three ape-like strides 
he reached the~-table upon which Si 
Beverley had carelessly placed the nar- 
cotic, after employing it for his fell pur- 
pose, and raised the phial to his nostrils. 

“Chioroform!” he muttered, in a tone 
‘that sent chills down the spines of the 


_ first eight rows, and, drawing a hand- 


kerchief from his bosom, he deliberate- 
ly soaked it with the-drug. With three 
more ape-like strides he reached the girl 
and clapped the handkerchief to her 
nose. 

“Why are you doing that?” inquired 
the amazed villain. ~ 

“To send her back to dreamland,” an- 
swered Melmoth. 

“Why ag 

“Because she must not know what is 
going to happen here within the next 
few seconds.” 

_ What gentleness in a Man Monkey! 
What solicitude for the feelings of his 
beloved ! ; 

Here and there a sob could be heard. 
We knew that Melmoth was beginning 
to get across. But, when he left the un- 
conscious girl and sprang upon his vic- 


tims with a cry of rage, strangling t 
to death with his hairy hands ina 
tanic combat that wrecked all the pr 
furniture of the theatre, we realized that 
he had sounded the very depths of 
pathos. Handkerchiefs appeared in all ~ 
parts of the’ house and the audience 
sobbed at the touching thought that the 
Man Monkey had had the exquisge 
delicacy to put his sweetheart to sleep 
before committing a double murder in 
defense of her honor. 

That idea emanated from the brain of 
Mr. Blaney and I regard it as a stroke 
of genius. 


The Snow Storm Goes Astray 


WHAT would be thought bathos in” 
a two-dollar house is pathos to a popu- 
lar-price audience. To the latter class” 
of theatregoers there are certain stereo- 
typed appeals that are invariably pro- 
ductive of tears. The persecuted 
“cheeild” is one of them—a little girl, 
for example, who has been driven from 
her home by a crtel guardian to follow 
the spot-light through a driving snow- 
storm. I recall a scene of this nature 
that I introduced into “Josie, The Little 
Madcap.” 

Josie had been driven into the 
streets to beg’ by Mother Pinchbeck, a 
mercenary hag, who lived on the alms 
bestowed upon her ward. The busin 
of the scene called for a dark stage, a 
snow storm, and a spotlight. The child 
was to make a pathetic picture at C, 
wrapped in a ragged shawl, with a thin, 
bare arm extended for pennies, in 
full glare of the spotlight, while the 
cruel snow flakes fell thickly around 
her. It was a well contrived appeal for 
tears. But, unfortunately, on the first 
night of the production there was a mis- 
understanding ‘between the spotlight 
and the snow bag. eo 

Josie entered, came down C., and 
struck her pose. 

“Oh, the snow! The cruel snow!” she 
moaned, pitifully. : ; 

But the snow failed to materialize in 
that pegs To be fe J pg 
raging furiously at R. F.; but, at © 
not a flake fell upon the persecuted 
cheeild. And now the spotlight began 
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series of erratic evolutions—at one mo- 
‘ment illuminating the figure of the 
wretched waif, the next lighting up the 
_plizzard. Back and forth it whirled in 
the mad endeavor to incorporate both 
‘jnto the picture. 
“Hi, there, fetch that snow bag to 
' center!” shouted the stage-manager, ex- 
_ ‘¢itedly to the super on the gridiron. 
But it was too late. The damage had 
heen done. The audience shed tears, it 
is true; but they were tears of mirth. 


Mechanical Features in Demand 


EVER since the days of “Blue 
Jeans,” melodramatic managers have 
‘considered it essential to introduce me- 
chanical effects into their productions. 
The great saw-mill scene in this excel- 
lent play has- been responsible for in- 
numerable imitations. _Melodramas in 
which buzz-saws, trip-hammers, dyna- 
mos, locomotives, and other contriv- 
ances have figured as sensations have 
been served up to the public by the hun- 
dreds. The reason for this is obvious. 

_ People who would not cross the street 
to see a real buzz-saw or locomotive in 
operation, will go long distances to be- 
hold a mimic one upon the stage. 

When “The Child Slaves of New 
York” was produced, the New. York 

_ Subway was not in operation. But this 
did not deter Mr. Blaney. He wanted a 
novel effect to bolster up the play, so 
he anticipated the Subway by two years. 
And so Subway trains were running on 
the stage of the popular-price theatres 
long before they were running in New 
York. In another melodrama produced 
by Al. Woods, a train was introduced 
running through the East River tunnel 

when that tunnel had hardly been com- 
menced. Even the cheaper melodramas 
that’ play the one-night stands depend 
upon mechanical effects to draw audi- 
€nces, and some of these devices are 
ludicrous. 


Cheating the Audience 


I WAS visiting a friend in Orange, 
N. J., when my attention was attracted 
by a lurid display bill notifying the pub- 
lic that a great spectacular melodrama 


was to play the local theatre that night. — 
It was entitled “Railroad Jack,” and I 
reasoned that, if it only half made good 
its promises on paper, it would certainly 
be well worth seeing. Evidently others 
thought as I did, for I saw many people 
pause before the signboard and gaze 
with admiration upon the lithograph. 

It was the picture of a young man 
tied to a railroad track in the path of a 


locomotive running at full speed, while __ 


a girl was breaking out of a flagman’s 
shanty, in which she had been impris- 
oned by the villain, to hasten to his res- 
cue. There was a promise of a big effect 
in this and so I went to see the show. 
When the curtain rose there was a 
good-sized audience in the house. They — 
waited patiently through three long 
acts of drivel for the sensational rail- 
road scene, which the program declared 
to be “the most stupendous effect ever 
produced in melodrama.” The great 
fourth act was set with the stock wood 
scene of the house, to which were added 
a strip of canvas representing a rail- 
road track, running across stage from 
wing to wing, and an improvised shanty. 
Enter the hero, heroine, and villain. 
After speaking a number of lines lift- 
ed from the standard melodrama, 
“Under The Gaslight,” the villain called 
several myrmidons to his aid—stage vil- 
lains always have myrmidons at their 
beck and .call—(note the classic word) | 
—overpowered the hero, tied him to the 
track and locked up the heroine in the 
shanty. Then they hid behind the wood 
wings to await results. 
And now came the big effect of the 
ie A train was heard approaching off 


“Chu —chu —chu— chu—chu—chu ! 
Ph Dong! Ding! Dong!—Oo!— 

re} !? 

The supers who were working the 
sand-boards, bell and whistle off L. 
were certainly earning their salaries. 
They succeeded in working the audience 
into a frenzy of anticipation. Only the 
Twentieth Century Limited running to 
make up for lost time could have creat- 
ed such an impression of speed. Imagi- 
nation pictured a monster locomotive 
and train of heavy Pullman cars thun- 


dering down upon the luckless hero at 





'. the rate of ninety miles an hour. And all 
- the while the heroine was banging upon 

the shanty door with an axe. 

~~ Oh, it was well worked up—admir- 
ably worked up—thanks to the zeal of 

those supers ! 

At this point the sensation of the 

_ @vening was sprung. 
Just as the heroine broke loose from 
the shanty and dragged the hero from 
the rails, a super walked on with a pro- 
file locomotive painted on canvas, mak- 
ing two paste-board driving wheels re- 
volve by turning a handcrank. His feet 
could be seen below the canvas. 

What the audience. did to that show 
before the curtain was rung down was 
something too painful to relate. If 
“Railroad Jack” ever comes to Orange 
again, it will have to be performed in 
an iron cage. 


Stars that Work 


‘STARS in melodrama are obliged to 


work hard for their salaries. It is often 
required of them, not only to act in the 
play, but to advertise it as well. The 
handcuff king who starred in “From 


Erne a 
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Sing-Sing to Liberty” was require 
break out of the jails in the towns 
played and free himself from handeu 
in the presence of committees of repor 
ers and citizens in order to secure free 
write-ups in the local papers. Others 
have been called upon to participate in 
public parades. iS 
The leading réle in the Young Buffalo 
series of melodramas is taken by a tal- 
ented young; actor named Drew. He was 
engaged for the part of Young Buffalo, 
not so much on account of his ability, 
which is of a high order, but because 
he had an aquiline nose, prominent 
cheek-bones, and could grow long hair. 
It was stipulated in his contract that he 
must wear his hair long for a series of 
years, dress as a cowboy, and become 
Young Buffalo both on and off the 
stage. Py 
He has played the role of a cow 
boy so long that he has acquired all the 
mannerisms of the character, and even 
his oldest friends are beginning to for- 
get his real name. He is known througli- 
out the land as Young Buffalo, just-as 
Col. William F. Cody 1s known as Buf 
falo Bill. 


ROSTAND’S GALLANTRY | 
On the day of the admission of Edmond Rostand to the French Academy, the 


brilliant author gave a breakfast to a few of his friends, the 


est of honor being 


Madame Bernhardt. She wore a very handsome gown which she declared had been 
made expressly for the occasion and was never to be worn again. 
At the end of the breakfast, she arose, and, with the impressive manner she 


commands at will, held up a glass, saying: 


“I drink to the greatest of French dramatists, Edmond Rostand, and I drink 


after the Green manner!” 


Then she poured the contents of her glass over her head and gown. 

Rostand’s two small sons were sitting at a side table wearing new velv 
suits also made for the occasion. In the silence which followed Madame Bern- 
hardt’s dramatic tribute, the elder lad arose, and, imitating her manner, said: ~ 

“I drink to the greatest of poets, my papa, and I also drink in the Greek” 


fashion !” 


And straightway he deluged himself and his small brother with the conten 


of his glass. 


On being reprimanded, the lad declared that he could not see why he shoul 
be punished for doing a thing which everybody applauded when Madame Bern- 


hardt did it. 
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7 (BY VANDERHEYDEN FYLES.— 


THE author of the following article is associated with the New Theatre organization of _ 
New York, and is one of the most authoritative writers on theatrical subjects in America. 


NE of my early recollections is of 

a performance of “The Rivals,” 

in which almost every réle was 
undertaken by a member of the Drew 
family. The pivotal point was, of course, 
the Mrs. Malaprop of the late great 
Mrs. John Drew. Her son Sidney was 
the Bob Acres. Indeed, the veteran 
comedienne admitted in her memoirs 
that she undertook the long and arduous 
tour in order to aid her son and daugh- 
ter-in-law. The latter played Lydia 
epagsich, while her sister, Phyllis 
Rankin, was the Lucy. Their father, 
McKee Rankin, was the Sir Anthony 
Absolute. Mrs. Drew’s son-in-law, 
’ Maurice Barrymore, was the Captain 
Absolute; and his elder children, Ethel 
and Lionel, were débiitants in the com- 
ihe is, they were supposed to be. 
ink that Ethel Barrymore, then 
hardly more than a child, really did 


stick to her réle of Julia Melville. But 
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Lionel was on the program much of- 
tener than on the stage. I know that 
when I saw the company in Denver, 
and again in New York, he did not ap- 
pear. (I think he was cast for Fag.) 
Years later I asked him if he really had 
been in the company. 

“T traveled with them,” he said, “and 
my name was on the bills. And, do you 
know, I think I really did appear two 
or three times!” 


The Famous Drew Family 


WHEN we read of the Hallams and 
other families of actors who, in the — 
early days of the American stage, habit- 
ually made up casts with hardly a ven- 
ture outside of their own ranks, we in- 
stinctively think of those performances 
as crude and amateurish, But were 
they, necessarily? I am sure that cast 
of “The Rivals” was an unusually good 
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one. And just think of the other mem- 
bers of the family who might have been 
called in. The present John Drew was 
as good an actor then as now. His wife, 
Josephine Baker, was formerly an act- 
ress, though long retired, but her broth- 
er, Lewis Baker, was a leading come- 
dian in John Drew’s company until his 
death, about six years ago. Then, of 
course, there were those brilliant act- 
resses, Mrs. McKee Rankin and old 
Mrs. Drew's daughter, Georgie Drew 
Barrymore. 

It was not many years after that 
Phyllis Rankin added to the histrionic 
connections of the family by marrying 
Harry Davenport, son of the tragedian, 
E. L. Davenport. Two or three Daven- 
port sisters had retired from the stage 
already, but Fanny Davenport was at 
her height. Her husband, Melbourne 
Macdowell, and her elder brother, Ed- 
gar L. Davenport, were then, as now, 
successful leading men, while her broth- 
ér‘in-law, William Seymour, had not 
entirely abandoned acting for_ stage- 

“Management. He now is general stage 
diréctor for Charles Froliman, 
Since the period I speak of some of 
the leading members of these allied 
families have died, but others have come 
up. While Ethel and Lionel Barrymore 
were forging rapidly to the front, John 
Barrymore dashed upon the scene and 
sprouted into leadership. Then along 
came John Drew’s daughter, Louise, 
‘and his niece, Georgie Drew Mendum, 
both actresses of no mean talent; and, 
among the Davenports, the pretty 
daughter of May Davenport and Wil- 
liam Seymour, professionally known as 
' Davenport Seymour. Then up grew the 
divinely lovely baby of the Rankins, 
Doris, who married her brother-in-law’s 
nephew, Lionel Barrymore, and has 
lately taken to the footlights. 

And now there are half a dozen or 
' more young Drews, Barrymores, Dav- 
enports, and a Colt growing up rapidly 
toward stageland! 


Joseph Jefferson’s Connections 


IT WOULD be a harmless amuse- 
"ment to make up similar casts for plays 
if we had not this and other instances 


in actuality to prove that the old co 
panies need not have been bad becau 
they were organized largely as family 
parties, Until his death, Joseph Jeffers 
son recruited his associates for “The Ri- © 
vals” and “Rip Van Winkle” from hig 
fireside. There were his three sons, Jo 
seph, Jr., Thomas, and William Win- 
ter Jefferson, who used to assist their 
great old dad by playing subsidiary 
roles until his death left Rip and Bob 
Acres vacant for them—Joseph, Jr, 
sticking to Sir Lucius O’Trigger. Then 
there were numerous Warren relatives, 
and Mrs, Jane Germon, a cousin, and 
her once well-known daughter, Effie 
Germon—not to mention a grand 
nephew, Charles Jackson, who killed 
himself a year or so ago in a fit of de 
spondency. William Winter Jefferson 
married Christie MacDonald, while his 
brother, Charles B. Jefferson, was a 
dramatist as well as manager, and a 
Jefferson daughter became the wife of 
Glen McDonough, successful as libret- 
tist of “The Jolly Bachelors,” “The 
Midnight Sons,” and numerous May 
Irwin farces. Then, too, the old come-_ 
dian always treated his god-son, Jeffer- 
son Winter, son of William Winter, the 
critic, as his own. After Elsie Leslie 
outgrew Little Lord Fauntleroy and be- 


~came Mrs. Jefferson Winter, she habit- 


ually acted Lydia Languish to Mr. Jet- 
ferson’s Bob Acres. The venerable Mn 
Winter has done some work as a dram- 
atist; his wife was once an actress; and 
another son is on the stage. The latter 
is Percy Winter, whose wife is Mary 
Sanders, the Boston favorite. 


Some English Possibilities 


SO IF all this has been, why should 
not some other stage families make up 
notable casts. You may point out that 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree has generally 
cast his wife for prominent roles with 
him, and has’ given his daughter, the 
very long Viola Tree, her extraordinary 


- histrionic opportunities; that Constant 


Coquelin frequently made professional 
tours with his son and his brother, Jeamt 
and Ernest Coquelin; and that when 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s son and daugh- 
ter decided on stage careers she made 
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in her own company for them. 

Irving did as much for. his 

oma son, Laurence, and for Mrs. 
u 


rence, though neither H. B. Irving ~ 


‘gor his wife ever acted with Sir Henry. 
“The popular understanding is that the 
t actor’s elder son sided with his 
mother in the estrangement that kept 
Lady Irving and Sir Henry so long 
. That the old gentleman would 
have welcomed the H. B. Irvings seems 
likely, when one recalls the chances he 
gave Ellen Terry’s two children, Edith 
and Edward Gordon Craig, when they 
went on the stage. 
- But let us look rather at casts that 
- might be. J. Forbes-Robertson, for ex- 
ample, might gather a notable company. 
Indeed, his brother, Ian Robertson, now 
touring in England as The Passer-by in 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
usually does act with him. I do not, 
- however, recollect Norman Forbes, a 
_ far more accomplished brother, having 
done so. I suppose, in our Forbes-Rob- 
ertson family cast, Norman Forbes 
would be the First Grave Digger. His 
best successes have been in Shake- 
Spearean low comedy—Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, for example. And one sure- 
ly cannot make up such a cast for .any 
lesser play than “Hamlet!” Had not the 
law dissevered Forbes-Robertson and 
N. C. Goodwin as brothers-in-law, the 
latter would have first call on First 
Grave Digger, a rdle he has, in fact, 
played on occasions. But Mr. Goodwin 
now has other matrimonial relatives. 
When the present Mrs. Goodwin, Edna 
Goodrich, was in the “Florodora” sex- 
tet, her mother bobbed around in the 
tear of her, as member of the merry, 
merry chorus. 

As a matter.of fact, several Forbes- 
Robertson relatives have filled out 
“Hamlet” casts. I have seen Ian Robert- 
son play Claudius with his brother, and 
believe he also has, at times, undertaken 
- the Ghost. Mrs. J. Forbes-Robertson is 

usually her husband’s Ophelia, though 
his niece, Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, 
now a valued member of The New 

tre Company, sometimes plays the 
part. That reminds one that Lady Tree 
‘used to be Sir Herbert’s Ophelia until 
_ she grew a little old for it, whereupon 


she retired to the position of Queen 


Gertrude and let her daughter shine as 


brilliantly as she could as Ophelia. 
Gertrude Elliott, it will be remem- 
bered, got her start in companies with 
her sister, especially in those of N. C, 
Goodwin’s when- he was Maxine El- 
liott’s husband. She accompanied them 
to London; made a “hit;” remained 
there; gained in popularity; and finally 
married J. Forbes-Robertson, I doubt 
if it is generally known that even after 


that the sisters contemplated acting to- 


gether again. The decision rested with 
the success or failure of Clyde Fitch’s 
comedy of “Her Great Match.” Had 
that not hit the popular fancy, Miss El- 
liott purposed sailing for London and 
presenting herself in “A Winter’s Tale.” 
Years ago Forbes-Robertson played 
Leontes with Mary Anderson as both 
Hermione and Perdita. The Elliott idea 
was to revert to earlier custom and have 
the parts acted by different women, 
Hermione by herself and Perdita by her 
sister. 

It just occurs to me that such a plan 
might well be carried out by Rose Cogh- 
lan. What a superb Hermione she would 
be! As a matter of fact her own daugh- 
ter, Rosalind Coghlan, resembles her no 
more strikingly than her niece, Gertrude 
Coghlan, daughter of the late Charles 
pegs and wife of Augustus Pitou, 

m 


The Mortons and Cohans 


IT IS usual enough for whole fam- 
ilies to appear together in musical farce, 
as with the Four Mortons and the Four 
Cohans. As for the latter, indeed, I re- 
call seven of the family in one play. 
Besides themselves there were Fred 
Niblo, husband of Josephine Cohan, and 
Ethel Levey, then George Cohan’s wife. 
And at a matinee I saw the latter’s 
small boy carried into the scene. 

But I think the Four Sotherns would 
be more interesting; or the Eight Stand- 
ings; or the Thirteen Boucicaults. But 
I fear either combination would be rath- 
er difficult to assemble. It is accepted 
gossip, if not established fact, that the 
break between Sam Sothern and E. H., 
in whose company he. always acted, 
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came about through his coldness to the 
marriage of our foremost American 
Hamlet and Virginia Harned. As Mrs. 
- Sothern herself has since expressed her 
cisapproval of the marriage, by endeav- 
oring to. secure a divorce, it hardly 
seems likely that she would ever care to 
join the Four Sotherns—regardless of 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Sam Sothern, 
clever modern comedians both, would 
-or would not. 

As for the Eight Standings, Guy, and 
two: younger, less known brothers are 
sons of Herbert Standing, who is on 
genial terms with his brother and his 
nephew, William T. and William P. 
Carleton, the comic opera singers. But 
I think I am correct in fancying that 
neither Toby Claude (Mrs. W. P. 
Carleton) nor Blanche Burton (Mrs. 
Guy Standing) would welcome such a 
partnership. 


Thirteen in This Family 


AS FOR the Thirteen Boucicaults, 
surely that number would prove un- 
lucky. Mrs. Agnes Robertson Boucicault 
and Mrs. Louise Thorndyke Boucicault 
were each Mrs. Dion Boucicault, at one 
time or another, both wives of the fa- 
mous actor-dramatist. The former, now 
very elderly, is the mother of Aubrey, 
Nina, and Dion Boucicault. The daugh- 
ter, a London favorite, frequently acts 
with her husband, E. H. Kelly, as. does 
Dion Boucicault with his wife, Irene 
Vanbrugh. Indeed, there is the nucleus 
of our great cast—Irene and Violet 
Vanbrugh, and their husbands, Dion 
Boucicault and Arthur Bourchier. For 
- some years they were partners in the 
_ Management of the London Garrick 
Theatre, built by Sir W. S. Gilbert for 
Sir John Hare and opened by him in 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s. first. “problem” 
play, “The Profligate.” Boucicault and 

ourchier usually appeared together in 
every play, but rarely both of the sisters 
_ Vanburgh—that is, after Irene’s few 

years of novitiate. For latterly no play 
_ could be found giving adequate oppor- 
. tunities to both sisters. 

Aubrey Boucicault would be the dif- 
ficulty in our dazzling cast of Thirteen 
Boucicaults. And he is far too good an 


actor to be dispensed with. It is | 
an em ment of wives, His 
Amy Busby—now married again 
living in retirement—was an actress 
considerable ability and° very notal 
beauty. I do not know that the se 
wife, Nellie Holbrook, ever went on 
stage. The present Mrs. Aubrey, 
with Mary Mannering in “A 
World,” was Ruth Holt. But her fo 
mer husband, R. Peyton Carter—no 
with Maude Adams in “What E 
Woman Knows”—is too deft a cha 
ter-actor for us to lose. He also 
stage wife, though Anna Alice C 
Carter is better known for her literary 
work. #3 
Of course, the most talented Ameri- 
can family of actors was the Booths 
but the present generation is of small 
distinction. In their heyday, however 
the Booths frequently acted together, 
Edwin, Junius, Brutus, and John 
Wilkes Booth all began in their famous. 
father’s company, and after Edy 
Booth took the leadership of the na 
stage his brothers often acted with k 


‘More notable is the fact that his sister 


in-law, Agnes Booth, presented some 
her most admired performances as 
leading woman. John Sleeper Clarke, 
the famous Booth brother-in-law, 
long dead. Now his son, Creston Clarke, 
is the notable actor of the great line” 
For praiseworthy as their work may b 
one cannot wax enthusiastic over th 
acting of Sydney Booth or Junits) 
Brutus Booth, or of Wilfred Clarke or” 


Adelaide Price (Mrs. Creston Clarke.) 


Henry Miller’s Family 


HENRY MILLER probably cow 
assemble the best home-made company 
—especially if he would take the direc 
tion of the young talent upon hi 
But then, if Henry Miller rehearsed. 
himself he could make a wooden Inc 
act. His wife—daughter of the first) 
American Camille, has long lived int 
tirement and his daughter has 
taken up the stage. But his sons. he 
and with some accomplishment 
much more promise. One is matfi 
Jessie Glendenning, the clever ing 
Her brother, Ernest Glendenning, 1s 





the better of our younger actors—at 

t playing a prominent rdle in 
Charlotte Walker’s company. Both are 
‘children of John Glendenning, the 
original Taffy in “Trilby,” and fre- 
quently a member of Henry Miller’s 
companies. Their mother played leading 
dowagers with Olga Nethersole for 
years. She. was English; and her name 


was Clara Braithwaite, though she pre- 


-ferred to be billed as Mrs. John Glen- 
' denning. A sister, Lillian Braithwaite, 
_ js a London beauty and leading ‘actress 
for George Alexander, notably in “The 
Garden of Lies” and “Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.” A few years after his 
wife’s death, John Glendenning married 
Jessie Millward, an acquisition indeed 
to Mr. Miller’s company or anyone 
else’s. Also, Miss Millward’s actor- 
brother should not be overlooked. 


The Kendals and Bancrofts 


A MOST admirable performance 
might be assured from a cast headed by 
Sir John Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
and Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft. To 
fill out with I would suggest the Ken- 

dals’ daughter, Dorothy Grimstone, and 
those talented sons, Gilbert Hare and 

George Pleydell Bancroft. There are a 

few more histrionic Grimstones I have 
ever seen, Absurd to mention those 

first five names in a single cast? Not at 
all. They were at their height when the 

Bancrofts first produced “Diplomacy” 
and Lady Bancroft was the Countess 
Zicka; Mrs. Kendal, the Dora; Mr. 
Kendal, the Julian; Sir John, the Baron 
Stein; and Sir Squire, the Count Orloff. 
At that time, however, they were not re- 
lated, except in friendship. Their chil- 
dren were little. In after years a daugh- 
ter of Sir John and Lady Hare married 
George Pleydell Bancroft, while Cap- 
tain Bancroft became the husband of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s daughter. 

Such numerous families as the 
Broughs and Tearles and Comptons 
might be mentioned. But they are Eng- 

_ lish, and their activities have been con- 
fined so largely to their native land as 
to be of little interest here. Besides, we 
have trouble enough to place our own 
Drews and Jeffersons. 
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The Prolific Colliers 


BUT, oh, the Colliers! I am not at 


all sure that I will not get their numbers 
and relationship quite confused. Or, on 
the other hand, I may forget all about 
a dozen or so of them. CUE 

There is a saying at Long Branch, 
New Jersey, where the family in its 
many branches resides, that a Collier 
thinks no one good enough to marry 
but a Collier. Indeed, they are inter- 


-married like royalty. Willie Collier, 


most brilliant of the family, did step 
outside the ranks when he made Louise 
Allen, who died a few months ago, his 
wife, He gathered a sister of hers into 
his company along with his own sister 
and her husband, -known professionally 
as Thomas Garrick. Helena Collier Gar- 
rick is a comedienne of rarely subtle hu- 
mor whose announced retirement comes 
as a real blow to the comic stage. Wil- 
lie Collier’s cousin, Walter Collier, re- 
sembles him closely. He is a theatrical 
manager and married his cousin, Lizzie 
Hudson. Her stage record is too widely 
and favorably known to need rehearsal 
here. One aunt of his is Maggie Mitch- 
ell, the famous soubrette of other days, 
and another was Mrs. John W. Al- 
baugh, who died a year or so ago. She 
used to act with her famous husband 
when he managed the theatre in Albany 
in which Ada Rehan made her débit. 
He died wealthy from his theatrical and 
other real estate holdings in Baltimore. 
His son, the present John W. Albaugh, 
is a very forceful, magnetic actor, as 
anyone who saw him in “A Blot on the 
*Scutcheon” or with Mrs. Bloodgood 
in “The Girl With the Green Eyes,” can 
testify. : 
Among other Collier-Albaugh-Mitch- 
ell cousins there are Julian Mitchell, 
foremost musical-comedy stage-manager 
in America, and spasmodically an actor ; 
his brother, Charles Mitchell, of Lew 
M. Field’s company, of whom one 
might say the same, in a considérably 
lesser degree; and Dodson Mitchell, 
leading man for Madame Nazimova and 
remembered especially for his clergy- 
man in “Candida.” That Bessie Clayton, 
the dancer, is Mrs. Julian Mitchell, is 
of course well known. 





_ Whether the Rehan and Hoey fam- 
~ ilies are related to the Colliers and 
Mitchells, or are only friends and neigh- 
‘bors for generations, I do not know. Of 
the former, Ada Rehan, is, of course, 
the most distinguished. But her sisters, 
Hattie Russell and Mrs. Oliver Doud 
Byron, have written names honorably 
on the roll of histrionic achievement. 
Then, also, there are Miss Rehan’s 
brother, Arthur Rehan, a manager ; her 
brother-in-law, Oliver Doud Byron, 
long a leading star and manager} and 
hi$ nephew, Arthur Byron. 

As for the Hoeys, I am more doubt- 
ful of their being more than Long 
Branch natives. Besides, their achieve- 
ments are largely of the past. It was in 
the long ago that Mrs. John Hoey was 
famous as leading woman of Wallacks. 

stage. career of her daughter, Mrs. 
Charles Russell Hone, was brief, if not 
without very positive distinction. The 
only one now to uphold the histrionic 
banner of the family is Mrs. Fred Hoey, 
admired on the stage as Elsie Ferguson. 

All of which incites one to ask why 
~ the pretentious New Theatre should be 
situated in New York. Why not Long 
Branch, New Jersey? 


A Cast By the Seashore 


NO CITY in the country could sup- 
ply a more brilliant cast—classical or 
modern, comical or tragic. Let us, in 





due deference to Ada Rehan, chog 
“The School for Scandal” to open the 
New Theatre, by the sad sea wave: 
instead of opposite Central Park, 
York. 

There the cast -was: 


Lady Teasle .............Grace Grorce 
Lady Sneerwell ......... THAIS Lawtow 
Mrs..Candour ...........ROSE CocH 
Maria 
Sir Peter Teasle ........ 
Sir Oliver Surface 
Sir Benjamin Backbite : 
-s++. FERDINAND GOTTSCHALK 
Charles Surface J 
Joseph Surface ..... 
wee i aw See aa ii a Bruning” 
owley ..... .. Jacos Wenp R. 
Moses ..... yo 


But at the Neptune Theatre, Oce 
ae, Long Branch, N, J., it mig 


Lady Teazle 
Lady Sneerwell. .Lizziz Hupson Cottier © 
Mrs. Candour 


Sir Oliver Surface ....Witt1aM CoLiigr” 
Sir Benjamin Backbite Dopson MrtcHett 
Charles Surface ........ ARTHUR Byron 
Joseph Surface ..Joun W. AnsauacnH, Jr” 

Crabtree .....4.e000.. JULIAN MITCHELL 
Rowley ......+.e00e++ THOMAS GARRICK | 
MoSeS ....000eeee00+ CHARLES MITCHELL 


With Bessie Clayton in an entr’s 
pas seul, and actresses of no less tal 
than Helena Collier Garrick and Ha 
Russell reserved for understudies. 
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fe a woman arrives at a point 
where she can command a salary 
of a thousand or more of dollars 
a week for working twenty minutes in 
the afternoon and the same length of 
time in the evening, we know that she 
has accomplished something unusual. 
Talking songs is an unique accom- 
_ Plishment and it is very difficult to mas- 
ter the art of it. Every time we utter a 
sentence, we literally speak a song, but 
we touch each note so. quickly that the 
far does not catch the tune. However, 
this form of expression may be devel- 
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No. II—WILLA HOLT WAKEFIELD 


oped until every sentence uttered will 
produce a melody that belongs naturally 
to it. But this requires an extremely 
sympathetic voice, a rarely delicate ap- 
preciation of tone color, and practice. 
Having acquired this wonderful pow- 
er of rendering word-tones, Miss Wake- 
field uses it in a way that makes an uni- 
versal appeal. And one of the clever fea- 
tures of her performance is: that she 
does not attempt to entertain her audi- 
ences with classic poetry and things that 
only so-called “high-brows” can under- 
stand. Instead, she chooses simple little 





stories, the sort that every one with an 
open heart likes to hear. 


Talks Forty Songs 


SOMETIMES they are pathetic little 
tales; “Dirty Little Hands,” for in- 
stance, is the story of a little colored boy 
who wasn’t allowed to play in the back- 
yard of the little white children who 
lived near by, but whose dirty little 
hands were the sweetest touch in the 
world, to his d old mammy. And 
then there is “Pals”—the audience is 
sure to call for this before the perform- 
ance is over. It is a popular song, is 
known to vaudeville audiences all over 
the country, and it is seldom that Miss 
Wakefield is allowed to retire to her 
dressing-room until she has sent the lit- 
* tle heart-song across the footlights. She 
has nearly forty songs in her repertoire, 
and each one is rendered with a clever- 
ness that~is original with this singer, 
and is unlike anything one hears any- 
where else. 


: A Bit of Biography 


WILLA HOLT WAKEFIELD was 
born in Atlanta, Ga. One of her ances- 
tors was a governor of Georgia, and 
there is no better blood in the South 
than flows through her veins.~One has 
only to look at her to recognize the re- 
finement of many generations. But 
down there she had a family name to 
live up to and an income that came 
far from stretching over the require- 
ments of her high-born tastes, so she 
decided to come North, where, if she 
had to remain poor, she would not be 
so constantly reminded of the past 
glory of the family. 

Eight years ago she came to New 
York City and started to earn her liv- 
ing, as an entertainer at private houses. 
She rented a modest but very pretty lit- 
tle studio in the heart of the theatre 
district, for which she paid twenty-five 
dollars a month. It was not long before 
she made a host of friends. 

In her spare time—and there was 
plenty of it in those days—she studied 
and worked at the piano to improve 
both her voice and her verses. One day 


she attracted the attention of a y 
ville manager, and he made her a flat 
ing offer to go upon the stage. That 
four years ago. Now Miss Wakefiel 
one of the highest paid artists in 
business. Not only that, but she hag 
rived at a position of intpcienta 
allows her to dictate in all matters ¢ 
cerning her stage appearances, 
sings when she wants to, and wheal 
doesn’t want to, no money would ind 
her to do so. She does not believe 
working all of the year, and for 
reason spends most of the summer | 
her beautiful country home near Eaton 
town, New Jersey. 


Her Country Home 


MISS WAKEFIELD bought 
charming old place two years ago, ¢ 
every minute of her leisure time 
spent there—that is, when she is mot 
automobiling, The house itself is 
hundred and twenty-five years old, 
it has been modernized and refitted 
til it is now an ideal resting spot, 
stands at the entrance corner of 
grounds, which cover between four a 
five acres. 

The exterior of the’ house is canaf} 
color, with white trimmings; the color 
scheme of the interior is mostly greet 
and white, with just enough of another 
tint added to each room to give it ind- 
viduality. The carpeting of the floors 
in green velvet of the same t 
throughout the house. The ceilings 6 
the second floor rooms are quaint 
low, after the fashion of many 
ago, and all of the furniture is in whit 
enamel. One bedroom is made beautifi 
with paper of yellow and white st 
and a border of yellow roses, and ev 
bit of color used in the room is in hat 
mony with the main idea. Another roon 
is in white with soft blue trimmings, 
while a third has a white backgroum 
set off with brilliant red flowers. In 
room the white wicker furniture is up 
holstered in red satin. Connected 
each room is a beautiful modern. 
room in white enamel, for though t 
house is in the country, it contains evet 
luxury that one could find in a 
home. 





AFTERNOONS WITH ‘ACTRESSES _ 


In the Living Room ~ 


THE. living-roony: on: the first. floor 
is broad.and long.and is divided by a 
tow archway. The walls are decorated 
‘a dark green, with just a touch of deep 
ged in a border of flowers, and all of 
| the furniture is of handsome green 


wicker: Around the room, at regular in- 


tervals are beautifully wrought candel- 
abra in brass—candles being used al- 
most entirely for lighting this house, 
and in the living-room alone there are 
eighty of them. At one end of this room 
is an old-fashioned fireplace with a 
white marble mantelpiece, and here 
Miss Wakefield spends many a quiet 
evening watching the pictures in the 
fire. On the tables in various parts of 
the room are vases filled with great 
bunches of wild flowers, and the whole 
- environment is one of restful charm. 

In one corner is the artiste’s grand 
piano, which, by the way, she does not 
carry on tour. The expense of taking 
one’s own piano from town to town is 
€normous, and in this age, when one 
finds an “instrument” on almost every 
fence corner, Miss Wakefield, who has 
practical, as well as artistic, sense, knows 
it-will be possible to find something in 
every town visited that will answer her 
‘purpose—at least, after a fashion. She 
is a wonderful accompanist and can 
coax a tune out of most any kind of an 
old wheeze in the shape of a piano. 

Off from one end of the living-room 
- is a small room finished in white and 
pale green, and that is the only spot 
about the place that has a professional 
air. There is a desk at which Miss 
Wakefield keeps track of her business 
affairs, and on the walls are numerous 
signed photographs of her professional 
friends.’ Madame ‘Tetrazzini, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, and dozens of others 
you will find there, and on each one is 
_ some tender tribute of affec- 

n. 


Round About the Grounds 


THE dining-room is charming in its 
Guaintness, and through its. numerous 
~ Windows, on two sides, one may. look 
_ across broad acres of trees, grass, and 


flowers. The doors are cut in two in the 


“middle, after the old Dutch style. The 


tables, chairs, and side-board of this 
mi 9 are in handsomely carved Flemish 
oak. : 
Miss Wakefield has spent a small for- 
tune building over this house and laying 
out the grounds around it. One of the 
most attractive improvements is a con- 
crete porch that stretches along two 
sides of the house. There is a broad rail- 
ing part of the way, and on each: corner 
is a large urn filled with flowers and 
vines, -There are many magnificent 
trees on the place, some of them being 
a hundred and fifty years old. One cor- 
ner, away back near the garage, Miss 
Wakefield calls her “jungle,” for in it 
she is planting every form of shrub, 
vine, and. wild-flower she can secure. 
Nearby, too, is an old orchard that soon 
will be draped in rose vines. Every bit 
of the entire five acres is carefully sur- 
veyed with reference to its ultimate 
beautification, and each year the owner 
spends large sums in small trees, bushes, 
shrubs, and every kind of growing thing 
that will add to the general loveliness. 
Miss’ Wakefield has chosen an ideal 
spot for her home, because its location 
enables her to combine the comfort of 
city life with the charm of the country. 
It is just a short run by automobile to 
Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, and many others of the sea-shore 
resorts, and with her sixty-horse-power 
car she can easily spin through all of 
these places on a morning’s ride, The 
drive to New York, too, 1s but a few 
hours, and Miss Wakefield always trav- 
els by automobile, though the suburban 
cars may be uséd in case of a break- 
down. 


This All Takes Money 


INCIDENTALLY, the cost of keep- 
ing up this establishment is fio small 
matter—it costs about five hundred dol- 
lars a month. Two house servants are 
on the list—a maid and a cook, the last 
named being the old Southern Mammy 
variety. 

In the winter, when Miss Wakefield 
is engaged in her professional work, she — 
closes up her home. and leaves. it in 





_ charge of a caretaker. But at the first 
call of the robin, she is out there again; 
saying “Hello!” to the crocuses and the 
violets and watching, in glad anticipa- 
tion, every promising bud. For this gen= 
tle natured woman has the soul of a 
poet:and a feeling of friendship and 
tenderness for every tiny leaf and flow- 
er that opens to bid her welcome. 
Miss Wakefield recently took a pleas- 
ure trip to Centra] America that afford- 
ed her many interesting experiences. 


Miss Wakefield in Panama 


THE CITY of Panama was one of 

the places visited, and of it she says: 

_. “Tt is a very dangerous place to live 
in on account of the fever, and our gov- 
ernment is obliged to offer many induce- 
ments in order to keep its employees 

there. For that reason it provides houses 
for them,. just as it does for the army 
officers, and when one official leaves, an- 
other not only takes his position, but his 
house as well. The government also pro- 
vides a regular commissary for its civil 
employees, and does many other things 

-to keep them contented with the life 
there. Living is frightfully. expensive: 

“eream with one’s coffee is a high-priced 

- luxury. 

“T had an interesting time in San 
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ng where I visited at the ho 
rs. Ada de Fernandez. She is an Ey 


_lishwoman who married.a Spani: 


many years ago that she is now f 
oughly familiar with the language 
customs of her adopted country, | 
husband was so highly thought of 
the government that, when he died, 
gave her a pension and sent her s¢ 
Cornell as a Son of the People. 
garden of her house is beautiful in if 
tropical dress, and from it:one can $¢ 
the million-dollar theatre that was bu 
by the government. All of the country 
round about contributed to it, for the 
are a pleasure-loving people and af 
fond of the theatre. They have many 
companies of singers and players there 
at home, and companies from ab 
often visit them. The President's 

is elaborately decorated in velvet 
tains, and the President is a frequé 
visitor. 

“At one point in our trave 
Panama City—we got in a wash 
and had to complete our journey on@ 
hand-car. After a while we got awful} 


hungry, and so we stopped. I offered a 
native three dollars, Colonas, for @ 
chicken, and when he brought 
cooked it over some sticks by the 
side. I want to tell you that I never t 
ed anything better in my life!” 
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HENRY B. HARRIS is one of the foremost producing managers of America. 


HE purveyor of amusement, for 

4 such is the theatrical producing 

*. Manager, is as responsible to his 

public as the caterer in a hotel is to 

_his guests. They are both called upon 
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to satisfy appetites, and unless their 
wares are wholesome and satisfactory 
to their patrons, failure is bound to 
ensue. 

When_I started out to become a 





producing manager, I determined to 
select, as my field of endeavor, the 

presentation of American plays by 

American authors. In this way I 

could seize upon a field that had not 

been 'preémpted, and by this means be 
unique and distinct in my work. An- 
other resolve of mine, in producing 
only American plays, was to do only 
such as were always clean and whole- 
some—dramas, comedies, and farces, 
from which vulgarity was eliminated. 

Human emotions may be presented 

on the stage without being called vul- 
gar, and it is from’ human emotions 
that we obtain our great dramas. 

They cannot be called unclean be- 
cause they are natural. What I con- 
sider unclean for the stage is vulgari- 
ty. The great tragedies of life cannot 
be called unclean. 

.  Unconsciously and without prede- 
termination, the theatrical producing 
manager, who has the best interest of 
the theatre at heart, strives to pre- 
sent a class of plays that aim at being 
unique, original, interesting, and en- 

\tertaining, as well as educational. 
And, following along this line, I have 
endeavored to produce a class of 
plays that will attach to my name a 
distinct value among theatre-goers, 
and who, upon seeing an advertise- 
ment or newspaper notice of them, 
will immediately recall such plays as 
they have seen for which I have been 
sponsor, that have been worth while. 
The result will be to arouse their 
interest in the production that has 
just been brought to their attention. 
A manager, by sticking to this policy, 
can make his name as valuable as 
that of a star, provided he gives to 
the public plays that invite its inter- 
est, and arouses its enthusiasm, and 
his success along these lines will 
prove a big asset to the box-office. 

Art, the most abused term in our 
vocabulary as applied to the theatre, 
to me is symbolical of the class of 
plays that are within the understand- 


ing of the masses, and not of the p 
that makes its greatest appeal fe 
distinct class or cult. It may be 
this reason that I have abs 
from producing the intricate probler 
plays, such as deal with dissertations 
on the sex question, the platitudes, or 
the dramas of such authors as 
Hauptmann, and Siidermann, 
morals of which are capable of 
many interpretations as a corps 
disputing theologians can give 
Scriptural passage. 

I have also left free to other n 
agers the production in extrava 
form of Shakespeare’s works. In 
humble way I have tried to earn 
good opinion of my fellow-citizens 
presenting in the theatre such p 
as have a moral uplift, a mental 
pose, and entertainment, and th 
have given in a way—not to 
the commendation of an individual ¢ 
a set of individuals, but of the the: 
goers as a mass. My policy has 
been to make these productions ina 
dignified manner, and let them atti 
the attention of the public, not 
questionable means of adverti 
but by reason of their real merits. 

I have observed plays which. 
mally failed because the prod 
was not in touch with the world—thi 
he made his associates and moved i 
society who were not interested in the” 
world at large, and as a consequence 
this manager, not being fully 
quainted with the prevailing tastes 
the public, suffered on account of 
ignorance of existing conditions, Am 
other thing the alert manager de 
by keeping in touch with the we 
is to launch his plays on the high 
wave of popular appetite, for a the 
atrical appetite swings back and fe 
like the pendulum of a clock, and 
manager is alert who swings with 
pendulum. 

A manager also makes 
unique in the field of his endeavors DY 
the methods he employs in sele 
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ts for his plays. I think that ev- . 


y manager has some pecular idea on 
score. Mine is never to cast an 
lways cast the play. It is not 

oot I doubt the versatility of the ac- 
“tor, but I gamble on his personality. 
casting a play on the actor, and not 
‘doubting his versatility, the actor 
must back up his personality with 
ability. In producing plays, another 
hobby of mine is to be absolutely cor- 
‘rect in every detail, so that the pro- 
duction shall in no way be lacking, 
even in the slightest essential. I have 
found that where a slight error has 
been made in the matter of stage set- 
tings, such as a slight anachronism, 
theinterest of someone inthe audience 
has been distracted from the lines of 
the play, and this momentary lack of 
interest is infectious, and as a result 


| the performance suffers. 


Managers are so often asked why 


| they produce certain plays. I suppose 


IT have been asked a hundred times 
why I produced “The Lion and the 
and the only reason that I 
| can assign is that after reading it I 
| felt the subject was timely. The ques- 


" tion of judicial corruption was being - 


discussed considerably, and here was 
a play in which the effect of such 
Meretricious conduct was. well illus- 
trated, and I have no doubt that, fol- 


a lowing as it did the widespread inter- 
| est given to the matter through the 


activity of the newspapers, it would 


> arouse public comment, and comment 


3 _ insures interest in a play, and interest 
> insures large box-office takings. 
The most ambitious production I 


: ever made was “The Christian Pil- 
_ §tim,” which was based on Bunyan’s 


e “Pilgrim’ s Progress.” This produc- 
tion alone cost me $60,000, My reason 
_ for producing it is simply this—I had 
been unusually successful_in my play 
Productions, and I felt it would be no 
More than right and proper that I 

d give to the world a dramatiza- 

of a great theme, and present 
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it in such a way that, whether it was 
a success or a failure, it certainly 


would redound to my credit. I felt — 


that in making this production’ [I 
would also serve a great purpose in 
bringing the world at large and the 
stage in closer communion. I still 
consider “The Christian Pilgrim” the 
greatest production of its kind ever 
made. Even though it lost a large sum 
of money it was an artistic success. 
“The Christian Pilgrim” was respon- 
sible for my taking a certain amount 
of earnings from my successful ven- 
tures, and producing from time to 
time plays of a similar character, that 


may not look like box-office winners, . 


yet will do much to add glory to the 
stage and to the man who presents 
them. It was for this same reason, and 
impelled by the same purpose, that I 
produced “The Struggle Everlasting.” 
My object in making the production 
of “On the Eve,” Leopold Kamp’s 
drama of Russian life, which was suc- 
cessful in all parts of the world, and 
which has even seen a production in 
Japan, given in the native language by 
native actors, and which was also pre- 
sented on the Chinese stage, and in 
every country of Europe, was for the 
purpose of arousing the interest of 
Americans in the tyrannical govern- 
ment of Russia. 

In the matter of the plays that I 
produce, the great majority of them 
have been ordered from playwrights. 
In fact, in seven years I have not ac- 
cepted a play that has come from the 
outside unsolicited, although I would 
be very glad if I could find a good 
play in that way. Merely ordering a 
play from a playwright does not in- 
sure its success. Still, when I have or- 
dered a play, and continue to like it 
through the alterations and the re- 
hearsals, I have confidence enough In 
it to believe that, i in spite of its initial 
failure, there is something in it that 
will signify success later on. I have 
four or five of these which I intend at 
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some time to resurrect. Whenever a 
play comes to me. I always want the 
author to read it first, because, natu- 
‘rally, he is more familiar with its 
points, and there are certain points 
that can be conveyed only by him. Af- 
ter he has read the play and I feel that 
I am interested, I still delay giving 
him an answer until I have read it 
over two or three times. A good play 
reader may hypnotize a manager by 
his own enthusiasm. The best play 
reader I know is Augustus Thomas. 
Eimer B. Harris is another one, and 
so is Leo Ditrichstein. Edgar Selwyn 
is another chap who reads a play ex- 
tremely well. And when you know a 
man is a good play reader you want 
to look out for him. Even after my 
acceptance of a play I have still hesi- 
tated about producing it. I owna 
number of plays on which I have paid 
advance royalties, and yet I am not 
determined whether I shall go on with 
them or not. 


My greatest pleasure along these 
lines is to make the unusual theatrical, 
‘investment of grub-staking human 
talent, as applied to writing plays. 
Hardly a season passes but some 
unknown author presents the great 
play of the year. I am interested in 


the unknown playwright, and it 
this reason that I have taken a 

ber of chances of helping them } 
furnishing money to help them on o 
til they can make good. There are 
number of instances where I } 
paid out from $200 to $300 on = 
sort of speculation, and after a 
tain length of time I find that 
play is not working out as well 
expected, I tell him to stop. This iz 
volves no further obligation on 
part nor on his, to repay me. If, ¢ 


‘of two dozen attempts of this kind 


should get one play, I would be a 
winner in the end, and still there 1 
no element of charity in it. To me 
is a better sort of investment than” 
one makes in putting his money 
mines and patents, induced by readin 
growing prospectuses. If a mané 
loses $50,000 on say twenty-four fi 
man failures, then on the twenty-fi 
reaps a reward of $200,000, as has 
been so often done, he certainly 

no complaint to offer. He ought 
consider himself a very astute fir 
cier, 
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MISS ZELDA SEARS, the author of this delightfully funny short story of the theatre, 
is one of the foremost actresses of so-called ‘‘character parts’’ on the American stage. ~ 


U’VE bought a what?” asked the 
Character Comedienne, pausing 
_ ‘with her fingers in the cold-cream 
jar. Her voice was as unsympathethic 
* the clatter of a broken dish on a stone 
oor. 
_ “A dog,” chirped the Little Blonde 
Ingenue. “The cunningest, whitest, 
curliest—” 
“Don’t say another word,” broke in 
the Comedienne, dramatically. “You 
feedn’t describe it. I know just as well 


as if it were right here in the dressing- 
room this minute, which, thank good- 
ness, it isn’t! It’s one of those white, 
fuzzy nuisances that-only needs a patent 
squawker in its inside to be first cousin 
to the woolly lamb in the toy shop. 
“They're epidemic in“ the business” 
this season,” she continued, gloomily. 
“Everybody’s got ’em, from the leading 
women down to the extra-girls. I went 
up to an agency the other day to see 
about a job in a summer stock company, 
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and the waiting-room looked like the 
poodle class at a bench show.” 

She plunged her hand into her 
make-up box, and after a moment’s wild 
scramble, brought forth a stick of 

se-paint. Smearing it liberally upon 

Aer features she returned to the subject. 
, “Funny that there should be fashions 
in pets, isn’t it; but actresses seem to 
change their styles in dogs about as often 
vas they change their hats or their hus- 
‘bands. When I started in the ballet—” 

“How many years ago—?” 

- The Character Comedienne laid down 
her grease-paint and turned a reproach- 
ful eye upon the Ingenue. 

“T have forgotten tlie exact date,” she 
“said, firmly. 

After an appreciable pause she re- 
sumed: 

- “As I was saying, when I first broke 
into the business, it was Spitz dogs, then 

‘a year or so later, black-and-tans ; after 

‘ that it'was pugs ; then there was a mania 

for those what-d’you-call-’em terriers— 
you know the kind of dog I mean—coat 
dike a second-hand mop and the disposi- 
tion of a passe soubrette.” 

“Skye,” said the Ingenue. 

“That’s it, Skye! I never looked at 
one of those mutts without wondering 
why Providence didn’t fit ’°em out with 
tails ten feet long, they’d be so great to 
clean windows with. Well, every dog 
has his day and the Skyes had theirs. 
Then some star in a moment of tempor- 
ary insanity added a Chihuahua to her 
family circle, and within six months the 
Chihuahua habit had spread through the 
business like measles through a kinder- 
garten. Nasty little naked wretches! I 
never could bear ’em. Personally I’d 
rather have a pet angleworm any day. 
It'd be more real comfort to me. They 
were expensive, too. I remember our 
leading woman in ‘Till Death do us 
Part’ gave seventy-five dollars for hers. 
Shameful waste of money, for you could 
take any ordinary inexpensive cur, use 
a reliable depilatory on it and no human 
soul could tell it from the genuine made- 
in-Mexico article.” 

“Ever have a dog yourself?” ventured 
the Ingenue, as the Comedienne paused 
for breath. 


“Me? Never! It’s bad enough to 
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traipse around the country the 

do, without having to sit in the bag, 
car half the time to keep the dog 
being lonesome, to say nothing of } 
ing hotel clerks treat you like a 
because you have a pup with you.” 

There was a moment’s silence as; 
deftly drew a black line beneath 
lower lashes. 

“No, I never traveled with any 
of beast, bird, or reptile myself, but 
had to associate more or less intima 
with lots of ’em that belonged to off 

, Did I ever tell you about 
time I had in ‘Under the Nort 
Lights,’ and how near we came to cle 
ing our season on account of the leading 
woman’s pet prairie-dog?” 

The Ingenue shook her head. 

“I wonder if I’ve got time—” 

“Fif-f-f-teen minutes, miss!” intoned ” 
the call-boy outside the dressing-room 
door. 

“Lots of time,” urged the Ingenue 
“You've almost made up now. T'll hook 
your back when you’re ready.” ie 

“I guess I can make it if you'll brait 
my switch. Here, take it. Not too tight, 
sort of loose and fluffy.” 

The Ingenue settled herself comfort 
ably on top of a trunk and followed im- 
structions. 

“Tt was the season of nineteen-two. ») 
I’d had awful luck. Was in five plays one 
after the other and every one of ’em the 
kind the papers describe as ‘Great / 
tistic Successes.’ That always means 
that the piece hasn’t got the draught of 
second-hand mustard plaster and that 
a man went in on a pass, the chances are | 
he’d go to the box-office after the seco 
act and holler to get his car-fare be 
Well, I’d been in five of ’em. They’ 
lasted an average of two weeks apiect 
and in consequence I was living in a top 
floor hall bedroom, washing my ow# 
handkerchiefs and drying *em on the 
looking glass, and meandering up 
down Broadway every day looking 
an engagement that was less artisti 
more permanent. I never saw the m 
gers more coyly elusive than they wef 
that summer, and the agents nearly k 
their voices from saying, ‘Nothing do 
for you this morning. !* 

“By July Iwas almost at that 
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ou begin answering advertise- 

ments that read ‘Fascinating and lucra- 

tive work for an educated lady who is a 

uy talker. Salary and commission.’ 

. _ can imagine from that how dis- 

_ couraged I was, and how like a vision 

‘from Heaven dear old Bill Kane looked 

to me one hot morning when he came up 

to me in front of the Empire and said 
jn that hearty way of his: 

“ ‘Bless my soul! You're just the wo- 
man I want. Have you signed? No? 
Good. Come right to the office and I'll 

“have your contract made out. Thirty 
weeks’ season,and we open in Newport 
News a week from next Monday.’ 

“That man never knew how near he 
came to having me weeping tears of 
joy on his neck. But I pulled myself to- 

ether somehow and moseyed off with 
‘him to sign my contract—and having a 
contract with Billy Kane was just as 
good as having money in the bank. He 
never played nearer Broadway than East 
Liverpool, Ohio, but he was Mother’s 
Fair-Haired Pet to the entire South and 
West, and Southern and Western dol- 
lars are just as useful in New York as 
if they were indigenous to the soil. 

= “The play he had that year, ‘Under the 
| Northern Lights,’ was a pretty fair 
"melodrama with two acts laid in the 
Polar Circle. I played an Esquimau 
squaw—the greatest snap you ever saw; 
only worked in two acts and never cost 
me acent to costume it. I had an old 
fur-lined coat that I wore wrong side 
out, cut up my almost-seal muff into 
-a hood, and trimmed a pair of knitted 
bed-room slippers with the odds and 
ends of fur that. were left. I looked 
like a moth-eaten old weasel, but it just 
Suited the part. 

“We hadn’t been rehearsing more 
than a day or so before I suspected that 
Billy Kane took more than a profes- 
sional interest in his leading woman.. He 
spent hours showing her how to land her 
lines over the footlights, arranged to 
have music for her entrance, and. when 
we came to her big scene, he. stood down 
i one corner with his back to the audi- 
ence and gave her the center of the 
Stage. All that might have been pro- 

| fessional generosity—mighty unusual 
but not impossible—but when he told the 


electrician he wanted the  spot-light 
thrown on Miss Ellis in the last act, 
where they were adrift together on an 
iceberg, my mind was made up. Take 
it from me, when a star gets lavish with 
the spot-light, he’s either insane or in 
love. 

“She was an attractive little thing, 
not a minute over ¢ighteen, and the first 
time I got a chance to talk to her she 
told me she’d only been on the stage six 
months. Her father’d been an actor, 
and all he left her when he died was the 
manuscript of this play, ‘Under the 
Northern Lights.’ Billy Kane met her 
while she was playing in a cheap stock 
company in Omaha, took a fancy to her, 
heard about this play her father’d writ- 
ten, read it, liked it, made her an offer 
of a handsome royalty for it and the 
leading woman’s role, and there you 
are.” 

“Where does the prairie dog come 
in?” asked the Ingenue. 

“Tt came in the day we left New York. 
Made its entrance in a bird-cage.” 

“Tn a what?” 

“Yes, in a bird-cage. I wouldn’t have 
believed it if I hadn’t seen it myself, but 
there was Miss Ellis, pretty as a peach 
in a little blue traveling gown, her grip 
in one hand, and her menagerie in the 
other. My feelings must have showed 
in my face, for she came right up to me 
—_ said in a sort of confiding way she 
had: 

“Do I look awfully queer carrying 
Imogen this way? She came all the way 
from Omaha with me and I’m so home- 
sick it seems as if I’d die if she had to 
be. left behind.’ 

“She looked sort of little and lone- 
some and—well, I couldn’t bear to hurt 
her feelings by telling her that I wasn’t 
exactly infatuated with any kind of 
traveling live stock, especially a con- 
spicuous novelty like a prairie dog in a 
bird-cage. 

“T felt distinctly doubtful about how 
Bill Kane would take the addition to his 
company, but I needn’t have worried. If 
that prairie dog had claimed to be his 
long-lost sister and come across with a 
birth certificate to prove it, he couldn’t 
have given it a warmer welcome. He 
was so head-over-ears in love with Miss 





the company, could be wrecked 
ruined by that miserable little whiffet, 
a prairie-dog, I’d have hooted at the ide 
like a barn-ow!. There she set, lookin 
as balmy as a summer morning, but} 
reality she was a Nemesis in disg 


Ellis, that if she’d wanted to travel a 
pet rattlesnake he'd have received it with 
open arms and never even asked if it was 
house-broke. Why, within a week he 
was lugging the bird-cage himself with- 
out giving a thought to the lurid sort of 
spectacle he made. Isn’t love funny? 

“T can’t deny that Imogen was a se- 
ductive little reptile, about as big as a 
squirrel but more chunky and no tail 
to speak of, and when she’d sit up and 
wave her front paws at you and say, 
*E-e-e-ch,’ with a sort of smile on her 
furry face, you couldn’t find it in your 
heart to hate her, no matter how prej- 
udiced you were against wild or tame 
animals as traveling companions. 

“We hadn’t been out on the road more 
than a month when one night, just be- 
fore overture, Bill came into my dress- 
ing-room, threw his arms around me and 
kissed me. I had on my Esquimau 
clothes and a particularly unappetizing 
make-up, so I knew that he couldn’t 
have suddenly succumbed to my per- 
sonal charms. I just sat down on my 
trunk kind of hard and sudden and 
said : 

“What's the excitement ? Somebody 
offered you six months’ time on Broad- 
way?’ 

“Better than that!’ he said, and there 
was a look on his face that put me wise 
in a minute. 

“*You’re going to be married!’ I 
said. 

“And he kissed me again. 

“T don’t know when I’ve been so glad. 
Bill was a prince; one of the few men 
fin this business with the makings of a 
good husband in him. He was a man 
first and an actor afterwards. Gener- 
ally it’s the other way ’round. 

“We three had a sort of engagement 
party on the sleeping-car that night, the 
best the station lunch counter.could af- 
ford, and they told me how they were 
going to be married at the close of the 
season and about the summer home they 
were going to build on Long Island and 
how Bill was going to star Beth jointly 
with himself in next year’s billing. It 
was all so pleasant and comfortable that 
I almost cried, and if anybody’d told me 
that our peace and comfort, not to speak 
of the peace and comfort of the rest of 


if you can imagine a Nemesis sitting 
a bird-cage licking cracker-crumbs of 
its whiskers. 

“It was about ten days later when 
trouble commenced. By that time 
were pretty well down into the Sor 
west, in the middle of a mess of ¢ 
night stands.. The jumps were pre 
long and the hotels were pretty } 
You know how fussy and nervous 
the best tempered company gets: ur 
the circumstances. Artistic tem 
ments begin to crop out here and the 
and a person who hankers for peace hag 
either got to hold his tongue altoget! 
or be pretty middling tactful when hi 
uses it. * 

“Up to now, I must admit, Imoger 
had been as peaceful and law-abiding a” 
beast as you’d want to see, but when sh¢ 
got started she made a devastating 
pestilence look as harmless as an old 
lady knitting a wash-rag. ag 

“T was her first victim. Beth asked 
me to take care of her one afternot 
while she and Bill went out for a long 
walk. Little knowing what a scorpion 
I was taking to my bosom, I consen 
and fixed her up as luxurious as cowl 
be in a rocking chair, with my mohaif 
petticoat for a blanket. Then I went 
to bed, unsuspecting as a baby, to 1 
to catch up some of the sleep I’d miss 
When I carne to, a couple of hours later, 
I heard her saying, ‘E-e-e-ch’ over and 
over in a peculiar, chatty sort of W 
and got up to find out what she was 
pleased about. I found out! Th 
she was a-sitting as innocent as a 
laid egg in a nest she had made out 
the shreds and remnants of what fi 
been my petticoat. To this day I than 
my stars it wasn’t my best one or 
couldn’t have kept my hands off 
She must have had a middling busy 
ternoon, for there wasn’t a piece I 
two inches square. That petticoat 
Fletcherized to a finish. 

“It made me pretty middling mad, b 
there wasn’t anything to be done, $0 





Tf Beth knew about it, I-was sure 
e’d want to buy me a new skirt, so I 


ded not to say a word. I shut Imo- © 


gen up ina bureau drawer and cleared 
‘away all signs of the carnage. That was 
my mistake. If I’d told about the petti- 
coat instead of burying it in my bosom, 
Beth, being familiar with the habits of 
the varmints, would have known that it 
‘was the time when they instinctively be- 
gin to fix up warm nests for the winter 
and would have put Imogen under re- 
straint. But I kept still and opportunity 
gave Imogen a free paw to do her worst. 

“We had a sleeper jump that night 
and the train was crowded, only one 
lower berth to be had for love or money. 
Since I got so fat an upper berth’s a 
physical impossibility for me, and it 
seems Beth had a nervous horror of ’em. 
I offered to sit up, but she wouldn’t 
listen to that, and the upshot was that 
she and I piled into the lower together 
and Bill went to bed upstairs, taking 
Imogen with him out of the goodness of 
his heart, knowing I wasn’t fond of ani- 
mals, specially in my bed. 

“To my dying day I shall never forget 
the remarks that oozed out of that upper 
berth about seven the next morning. 

“Beth sat up suddenly, half awake, 
- and then she grabbed my arm and said: 
“‘Mary! Listen! He must have gone 

mad !’ 

_ “*Mad’s the right word,’ I said, ‘if 
_ you can judge from his language.’ 

“The sound of her voice seemed to 
have a soothing effect on him. The cat- 
aract of lurid epithets stopped as if it 
had been turned off at the faucet; we 
_ heard him sort of rooting around over- 
head and then: 

“*Come here, you dad-ratted little in- 
sect!’ Then Imogen said ‘E-e-e-ch’ 
Several times in an agitated tone and 
Bill’s arm came down over the edge of 
his berth in a perfect snowstorm of 
feathers, with Imogen scrabbling like 
| fury trying to break his hold on the 

- scruff of her neck. 

“‘Kindly take this—blessed—beast, 
while I find out if I’m eaten up alive or 
not!’ and his -venomous accent on 
‘blessed’ made it sound like a three-ply 
curse. 

“By that time we had the porter and 


the conductor organizing themselves into 
a committee of investigation ; heads were 
sticking out between the curtains all the 
way down the car, and an old lady 
begged not to be told if it was train- 
robbers because she couldn’t bear it. 
“Knowing what I did about Imogen’s 
performance the day before, it didn’t 
take me a minute to make up my mind 


what had happened. I slid into my ki- ~~~ 


mona and out into the aisle. There was 
still considerable commotion in the up- 
per berth and in a minute Bill climbed ~ 
out and let himself down in a perfect 
mist of feathers. He had on the coat 
of his pajamas and his trousers—what 
was left of ’em. One leg was perfectly 
good and the other wasn’t damaged 
much above the knee. He never said a 
word and stalked off to the dressing- 
room with just as much dignity as if 
he’d been in a field marshal’s uniform. 
“While he was gone we held a post- 
morterh on the contents of his berth. 
Imogen had done a thorough job. She 
could never have shut an eye all night 
long. Down at the foot of the berth 
she had built a nest that was the very last 


word in prairie-dog architecture. I 
never saw a nest that seemed more cozy 
and home-like or more intelligently and 


painstakingly built. She’d used a part 
of Bill’s trouser leg for the foundation, 
then there was a layer of scraps of Pull- 
man blanket trimmed up with chewed 
bits of white sheet and curled hair out 
of the mattress. She’d tapped the pil- 
lows for a lining and the finishing 
touches were bits of velvet collar off a 
seventy-five dollar overcoat Bill had 
taken to himself the week before. 

“The conductor almost choked to 
death when he saw the damage to the 
company’s property, and he went off to 
the end of the car and commenced to 
figure excitedly on the margin of a 
time-table, while the porter got an empty 
pillow-case and started to gather up the 
débris. 

“When I crawled back into our berth 
there was Beth with her handkerchief 
in one hand and Imogen in the other, 
both looking pretty middling. damp. 
Guess’ she’d wept on ’em alternately. 

“‘Great snakes, child, nobody’s 
killed,’ I said, ‘what’re you crying for?” 
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“ ‘Didn't you hear him? What he said 
about Imogen?” 
‘Not being stone deaf, of course I 
‘heard him. Everybody in the car heard 
him. But the rest of us aren't sitting 
up in our berths crying about ‘it.’ 

“*The rest of you aren’t engaged to be 
‘married to a man with a temper like 
that?” Then she cried worse than ever 
and said something about nobody loving 
her but her poor little innocent prairie- 
dog. You know how foolish a body goes 
on when she’s tired out and nervous. 

“By breakfast time Bill had borrowed 
a pair of trousers from our property- 
man and paid the Pullman conductor 
twenty-seven dollars and eighty-five 
cents, and the porter had gathered up 
all the scraps and most of the feathers 
except a quart or so that eddied up and 
down the car in every draft. Beth 
had calmed down some, dressed herself, 
and shut Imogen up in her cage out of 
temptation, but there was a sort of po- 
lite coldness in her manner toward Biil, 
and I could see she was repeating in her 
mind the things he had called Imogen 
and brooding over ’em. Goodness knows, 
he was justified in turning loose his vo- 
cabulary.. I wouldn’t have had a bit of 
respect for him under the circumstances 
if he’d said becraing and let it go at that. 

“The town we played that night was 
an awful dump. e of those forsaken, 
deserted holes that’s been dead for ten 
ont and hasn’t had the decency to be 

ried. If you were in your usual health 
and spirits, it would drive you to the 
verge of lunacy, and when you’re tired 
out and blue, you’re only saved from 
suicide by the hotel clerk telling you the 
river is eight blocks off and you feel 
you haven’t the strength to walk to it 
and jump in. 

“The theatre was a ramshackle old 
motgue that looked like a remodeled 
livery-stable and smelt like a rat-hole. 
We had to rush the performance so as 
to catch an 11:20train. In consequence, 
Bill and the stage manager were nearly 
out of their minds trying to get the 
scenes set with the dozen half-witted 
- Tame snails that made up the local crew 
of stage hands. We actors took off the 
speed limit and flew through the lines 
like streaks of limited lightning. 
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“The final curtain hit the 
eleven sharp, and Bill led in a Mar: 
to the dressing-rooms. Five mint 
later I was just locking my trunk, wh 
Beth rapped on my door. . 

““Mary, has Imogen run into 
room?’ she asked. 

“ “Haven’t seen her pence shy fi 
I answered. . 

“Where can she be! I put her in] 
cage and tied up the door, but she 
gnawed through the string and § 
gone!’ 

“In about a minute there were a d 
searching parties on Imogen’s” 
Every soul in the company turned i 
and hunted. We went through 
dressing-room, every nook and co 
of the: stage, the property-room, 
front of the house—even the box-d! 
but no hide nor hair of Imogen, a 
every minute it was getting closet 
train time. ‘ 

Bill had hunted as hard as anybod 
but at ten minutes past eleven he 

“‘T’'m afraid you'll have to give 
up, Beth.’ : 

“Just then the comedian tore out 0 
the property-room. 

““T guess I know where she is, 
Ellis,’ he panted. ‘There’s a bro 
board in the floor in here and I'll 
she’s crawled through.’ 

“Beth flew into the property-foo1 
with the rest of us after her. 

“She bent over the hole and whi 
into it most invitingly, but no Imoge 

“*Take up the floor, Billy,’ she said. 

“Bill looked at his watch. 

ots just eight minutes to train- 
and there’s no time to take up flo 
he said. Then he turned. to the I 
manager. ‘I’ll give twenty-five do 
reward for the return of the dog. 
it to me by express C. O . D. at H 
where we play day after to-mo 
Come, Beth.’ 

: ‘Oh, I cant leave without 
gen, * she said. ‘Tl stay over and | 
her and come to-morrow.’ 

“There isn’t any. train to-mo 
that will get you to the next town in 
for the performance. Come along.’ 

“Tl stay anyway! What do 1: 
about the next town? 1, wont 
poor little Imogen all alone down | 
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dreadful hole. She'd be scared to death.’ 

“‘Damn poor little Imogen! The bus 
is sagt and you'll come if I have to 

ou ? 

“Something told the rest of us that 
we'd better let ’em finish the argument 
in private, so we edged out and into 
the bus. About half a minute later 
they came along. He wasn’t carrying 
her, but it was perfectly plain that she 
was coming under protest. The driver 
whipped: up his horses and we caught 
the train just as the porters were tak- 
ing in the footstools to the Pullmans. 

“Beth had a state-room that night and 
I hadn’t got more’n half my hairpins out 
when she called me in. 

“Mary, will you ask Mr. Kane to 
seome here a moment?’ 

“T hunted Bill up in the smoking com- 
partment. . 

. “Don’t go, Mary,’ she said when I 
ybrought him. ‘I want you to hear what 
I have to say.’ 

“She wasn’t crying this time; but she 
twas smouldering mad and had a set, 
stubborn look on her face. I didn’t envy 
Bill a particle. She didn’t ask us in— 
just stood there in the door of the state- 
room. 

““T sent for you to give formal notice 
that I am leaving your company in two 
weeks and taking my play with me!’ 

“Bill looked as if some one had 
slapped his face—slapped it hard and 
thoroughly, and probably I looked 
pretty much the same. 

“After he’d gasped a minute he said: 

“But, Beth, there’s six months’ time 

booked and—’ 
_ “*That’s no concern of mine,’ she said 
in a voice as cold and clammy as a dead 
fish. ‘I absolutely refuse to be asso- 
ciated in business or any other way with 
@ man as hard and cruel as you have 
proyed yourself to-night. You were 
glad Imogen was lost—glad—and you 
made me come away and leave her 
‘alone in that awful town out of revenge! 
Revenge on a little helpless animal be- 
cause she ate up your trousers! Go 
away, and after these two weeks are 
over, I hope I never see you again.’ 

“And she shut the door and the key 
turned in the lock. 

“I don’t know when I’ve been so 


flabbergasted. Beth had always been so 
mild and sweet tempered—why I felt — 
as if a cotton-flannel rabbit had turned ~ 
and bitten me. Of course, a month of 
one-night stands would curdle the milk 
of human kindness in the bosom of an 
angel of light, and as we'd played six 
weeks of ’em there was some little ex- 
cuse for Beth. 

“T asked Bill what she meant by tak- 
ing the play with her, and he said she 
probably meant what she said ; that there 
wasn’t any contract between them cover- 
ing the rights of the play, and that she’d 
had another offer for it within a week. 
You can imagine my feelings when it 
sunk into my understanding that she 
could actually take the piece away from 
Bill any minute she wanted to, and 
throw us all—eleven actors, not to speak 
of the carpenter and the electrician— 
out of our jobs. 

“There was nothing to do but pray 
that she’d see things different in the 
morning, but I went to sleep that night 
with my thoughts so sour that all my 
dreams were pickled. 

“When Beth got out of the train she 
looked awfully pink around, the gills, 
as if she’d cried herself to sleep, but she 
was just as set as ever. For pure stub- 
bornness recommend me to one of those 
clinging-vine little blondes. Once they 
get their minds made up they make a 
mule look as yielding as an underdone 
gooseberry jelly. 

“I tried to reason with her, but I 
might just as well have saved my breath. 
Bill tried, but she’d just look right over 
his head with no more expression on her 
face than a worm and make some per- 
fectly polite and pleasant but irrelevant 
remark about the weather. 

“The minute we got off the train Bill 
had wired back to see if he could get 
any news of the prairie-dog. We felt 
that if he could go to Beth waving Imo- 
gen like an olive branch, she might ac- 
cept the peace-offering, but we were 
leaning on a broken reed. When the. 
answer finally came it said ‘Nothing do- 
ing,’ or words to that effect, and Imogen 
was still as lost as Charley Ross ever 
dared to be. Bill wired again and raised 
the reward to a sum that must have set 
that local manager to hunting behind the 
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wall-paper and under the carpet, but 
the afternoon dragged along without any 
further word. Three, four, five o'clock, 
and no telegram. At six Bill finally 
gave up expecting it. As a sort of for- 
Torn hope he proposed to Beth that he 
send to Kansas, where the prairie-dogs 
_ come from, and get a substitute for the 
~ dear departed, have half a dozen as- 
- Sorted ones sent on so she could take her 
~ pick. She didn’t show any enthusiasm 
' at all—said her affection for Imogen 
Was purely personal and didn’t include 
all prairie dogs as acclass. Also that she 
_ preferred not to be annoyed by any fur- 
ther ‘foolish and futile suggestions.’ 
Those were her very words. I remem- 
ber ‘em because ‘foolish and futile’ 
sounded so final to me. 

“By the time we got to the theatre, 
news of the trouble and the likelihood of 
our closing had oozed through the com- 
pany, and we were just as cheerful as 
so many rats in a rain-barrel. It was a 
stormy, miserable night and the aud- 
ience—what-there was of it—sat there 
with wet shoes on their feet and gloom 
in their hearts, just daring us to interest 
*em. The show dragged along with 

about the spirit of an amateur’s half-try. 
It seemed longer than “Hamlet” and 
less exciting. 
_ “The first scene of the last act was be- 
tween the heavy man and me, where he 
tried to find out from me the hero’s se- 
cret, and when'I wouldn’t tell, we had a 
terrific struggle and he threw me off a 
cliff into the sea. We'd joggéd along 
that far in a sort of mechanical way, 
our minds on our own troubles instead 
of on our lines, and I was on the very 


brink of the practicable cliff, the words 


that were the cue for 
the villain to throw 
me off were on the 
tip of my tongue, but 
I never spoke ’em. 
They were frozen 
on my lips by a 
shriek from Beth’s 
dressing-room that 
made the scenery 


shiver. It chilled the marrow in 
bones and it rattled the villain so 
instead of giving me the usual gentle © 
boost, he hurled me off into space at 
rate of a mile a minute without ey 
stopping to aim me for the mattress 
where I usually lit. The jump was eve 
ery inch of ten feet, and if a plump 
stage-hand hadn’t happened to be pass- 
ing, I’d have been worse hurt than T 
was. Far too scared to step to see what 
damage I’d done or received, I hot 
footed to Beth’s dressing-room, but 
quick as I was, Bill was ahead of me, 
standing dazed and miserable, watch- 
ing Beth pull off the neatest little fit 
of hysterics ever known in the memory 
of man. 

“She was laughing and crying and 
wringing her hands. all at once, 
when I came in she stopped long enou 
to point to her trunk—and there, sitting 
calmly in the bottom tray, peacefully 
licking her paws and smoothing her” 
fur with ’em, sat Imogen. It was all as — 
plain as day. She’d put herself to bed 
in the bottom of the trunk the night 7 
before, and in the hurry of our quick ~ 
get-away, Beth’s last act clothes had © 
been packed on top of her and she” 
hadn’t come to light until the costumes — 
were needed again.” 

“Overture! All up for the first act!” 
chanted the call-boy. 


“Oh, yes,” said the Character Com- 
edienne, in response to a query from the 
Ingenue. “They’ye been married four 
years now. They invited me down to © 
their place last summer, and the very ~ 
first thing I saw was Beth’s latest baby 


holding an elderly prairie-dog up by 


what does it for a 
tail, and upon my 
word, I believe she 
recognized me, sor 
she waved her paw 
as cordial as you 
please and said 
*E-e-e-ch’ with the 


her furry face.” 





MISS PIERCE has long written on subjects related to the American stage. 


WENTY years ago, a little mu- 
sical farce of collegiate origin 
called “Dido and Afneas,” pro- 

duced by the Hasty Pudding Club of 
Harvard and presented for the first 
time outside a college campus, created a 
sensation. Trailing upon its heels came 
“Captain Kidd” by members of the Co- 
lumbia College Dramatic Club. In both 
cases, the book was the work of under- 
graduate students, and the performance 
was played with the wild abandon and 
hilarious freedom of exuberant youth, 
all female parts, even the corps de ballet, 
having been taken by men. It was a 
novelty, then, to watch a gawky college 
youth kicking up his heels in ill-fitting 
Pink tights or striding across the boards 
with a manly swagger in woman’s 
skirts, and it made these organizations 
amous in a night. Since then, there is 


843 


not a first-class college in the country 
which has not been able to boast of 
more or less brilliant achievements 
along the same lines. 

But performances to-day are vastly 
different from those first travesties 
given in the happy-go-lucky spirit of a 
college prank and an evening’s thought- 
less diversion. Publicity has given them 
system and method, and though the evo- 
lution has been gradual, the first-class 
semi-professional performances of to- 
day have reached such a stage of per- 
fection as to constitute a little theat- 
rical world of their own. 

The Triangle Club of Princeton may 


be said to govern that little world as 


the most active and the most inclined 
toward professionalism, so far as that 
tendency is tolerated by the college au- 
thorities. Next comes the Hasty Pud- 
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ding Club, still somewhat conservative 
and scorning any accusation of profes- 
* sionalism, though its productions. are 
first-class. After that, in the same class, 


~~ are The Mask and Wig of Pennsylvania, 


The Dramatic Club of Columbia, the 
Blackfriars of Chicago, the Harlequin 
Club of Purdue, the Haresfoot Club of 
Wisconsin, the Comedy, Club of Rad- 
cliffe (in which women enact all rdles), 
the First Corps Cadets, the Bank Offi- 
“cers Association of Boston (composed 
of college-bred men), and scores of 


*. minor clubs. 


Surprising to Professionals 


A CAREFUL survey discloses the 
astonishing fact that these college pro- 
ductions, sometimes given only a single 
performance, are first rate in every de- 
tail. The book, lyrics, and music, while 
written by undergraduates, are far from 
academic, inasmuch as material is often 
chosen in competitive examination. The 
cast is made up with the same care be- 
stowed on a professional performance, 


a professional coach is engaged to direct - 


rehearsals, and scenery and costumes 
are made to order by professional artists 
and couturiers. Under the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising to note that 
professional producers, alarmed by the 
dearth of high-class material by profes- 
sional writers, and wearied by the low 
tone of the output, should turn to the 
amateur collegiate stage for ideas. A 
field, viewed hitherto as uncompromis- 
ingly amateurish in character, that can 
produce such high-class musical enter- 
tainments as “The Echo,” “The City 
Chap,” “The Fair Co-Ed,” is not one to 
be scorned in the present dilemma. 
Nothing so refreshed, amused and 


'. surprised Charles Dillingham as the so- 


hhisticated manner of the entire per- 
ormance of “The Echo,” given a sea- 
son ago in the Berkeley Lyceum by 
students of the College of the City of 
New York. It was musicianly, original, 
witty, well-acted, well-staged, and well- 
rehearsed. Moreover, it was up-to-date 
without being suggestive or ribald. “The 
Fair Co-Ed” from Purdue had already 
revealed to him the possibilities in col- 
lege material, with the result that he 


promptly secured the rights from tt 
tonished young authors, William - 
Baron and Beems Taylor, of a } 
which Richard Carle has pronounce 
one of the best he has ever read. 
Purdue College production of 
City Chap” met with the same good for 
tune, Or possibly, all things being: cor 
sidered, it may be said that the luck was 
Dillingham’s, 


Mort Singer and the Colleges 


YET that astute manager is not the 
only one who has seen possibilities wi 
the college campus as an incubator, ~~ 

Mort A. Singer of Chicago has 
amassed a small fortune not only for 
himself, but also for the two young 
college men, Frank R. Adams and Will 
M. Hough, who, working together in 
the past five years, have written for 
him thirteen successful musical plays. 

From the campus, too, came Kenneth 
Clark, whose musical farce, “The Pre- 
tenders,” written when an undergradu- 
ate for the Triangle Club, reached the 
professional stage in part for Weber & 
Fields and in part for Frank Daniels. 
His career as a song writer has been 
meteoric, he having written successful 
songs in the past five years for some 
two dozen professional shows. 

“My Cinderella Girl” is another con- 
spicuous example of campus incubation. 
Written by Richard W. Tully and first 
produced on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of California, and known as “Jas, 
Roberts, Freshman,” it has been done 
‘over and whipped into form for the 
professional stage, with the result that 
it is now one of the season’s successes. 

There are many others which, in part 
or as a whole, have begun as unpreten- 
tious college larks and ended by achiev- 
ing fame and fortune for the originator. 

Consider the productions of the Ca- 
dets of Boston, the most swagger ama- — 
teur organization in the country. Eight 
of their shows have reached the profes- 
sional stage, as well as two made by the 
Bank Officer’s Association. The mem- 
bership of both is‘made up, for the most 
part, of men who gained their first 
amateur training in boy’s academies and 
in minor colleges in the East. . 
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“4492,” “Tabasco,” “Excelsior Jr.,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “Three Lit- 
fle Lambs,” “Miladi and the Muske- 

" teer,’ “The Show Girl,” “Miss Poca- 

“hontas,” “Miss Simplicity,” and “The 

 Filibusters,” were amateur shows given 
either by the Cadets or the Bankers and 
‘passed through the crucible of swagger 
‘amateur training in boys’ academies and 
shown to the general public. 


Amateur a Name Only 


THE TERM “amateur” with its im- 

ication of crudity, can no longer be 
justly appli¢d to the productions of ac- 
ademic clubs. 

In the first place, the cast in almost 
every instance is made-up of senior-col- 
lege men who have had considerable 

acting experience. Four years of dra- 
matic training along serious lines, with 
continual appearances before critical 


» college audiences, bears fruit in ease of 


manner and certain knowledge of acting 
technique. 

The men capable of impersonating 
female parts acceptably are so rare, that 
when one man achieves success in a 
“skirt” part, his services are so con- 
stantly in demand that he acquires the 

sition of a “Star.” He is usually des- 
ignatéd as the “chief lady,” and if he 
happens to be a student in a co-educa- 
tional college, instead of creating jeal- 
ousy among young women, he becomes 
a hero as well as a “heroine” in their 
eyes. 

Jealousy, strange to say, crops up 
among those mere males whose ugly 
knees, large noses, and husky voices 
render them wholly incapable of imper- 
sonating “nice girl” parts. 

_. Acase in point is that of R. S. Bar- 
bee, Princeton ’07. 

Barbee was the star lady of the Tri- 
angle Club four seasons hand running, 
and in the production of “The Pretend- 


ets” gave a Spanish toe-dance of such 


charm and merit that he was deluged 
with offers from professional managers. 
Another case is that of Quincy V. 
Young, the dapper youngster who cre- 
ated the réle of Anne Belle Willowby, 
in “The City Chap,” which was given its 
“Iitial performance at Purdue. Young 


oh 


is gifted with an excellent singing voice, 
a convincing comedy manner, and his 
repeated performances in skirts have 
jught him fame far beyond the cam- 
pus. : 
Men in Skirt Parts 


THE corps de ballet of other days, 
when men were wont to take consum- 
mate delight in frisking about in regu- 
lation ballet-skirts, has been superseded 
by the more modern form of the Greek 
chorus known as “show girls” and 
“broilers.” Instead of shrinking man- 
fully from the amusing necessity of don- 
ning lingerie, corsets, and French heels, 
there are so many frantic applications 
for these parts from so numerous and 
persistent a crowd that special mental 
qualifications are now necessary to ob- 
tain a “show girl” part. That is, the 
candidate must prove that his scholar- 
ship is excellent before he is permitted 
to face the screamingly funny predica-— 
ment of being fitted especially by a 
corsetiére. 

These shows cost the management a 
pretty penny. What with special cos- 
tumes, special scenery, the services of a 
coach, the rent of a theatre, the expen- 
ses run into thousands. On a single play 
as much as eighteen thousand dollars 
has been spent by the Cadets of Boston, 
while the ordinary college affair costs 
from five to ten thousand. The receipts, 
however, are invariably greater than the 
expenditure, Usually a Cadet play runs 
one week, and the net receipts have 
reached, in that brief period, as high as 
thirty-two thousand dollars. Nobody in 
these amateur organizations, with the 
exception of the coach (who is a profes- 
sional), receives compensation for his 
services, and all proceeds over and 
above expenses go toward the club's 
producing fund, or in many cases is 
donated as a fund for campus improve- 
ments, or scholarship endowments. 


Make Extensive Tours - 


WHILE the Hasty Pudding Club in- 
augurated the custom of giving “invita- 
tion” performances outside the campus, 
the Triangle Club and The Mask and 
Wig have been the most indefatigable 
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visitors abroad, making a special tour 
during the spring recess each year, and 
giving a series of ovation performances 
in the larger cities. The latest offer- 
ing of Princeton, “His Honor the Sul- 
tan,” played to capacity houses in a 
‘grand tour from New York to St. 
Louis, the company of seventy-five 


~ .members being carried in a special 


_ train. It is necessary, under the circum- 
stances, to have a complete business 
staff, identical with that of any profes- 
sional troupe, to book time and to ap- 
pear in professional theatres. The only 
difference, therefore, between this com- 
pany of college boys and any other thea- 
trical company is that the members of 
the former do not receive compensation 

. for their services in any capacity. 

There is scarcely any campus organi- 


-. zation, nowadays, which hesitates to ap- 


pear outside the shadow of its own alma 
mater. Even the most unpretentious 
book dates elsewhere, if only on the 
campus of some neighboring college. 
Thus the Haresfoot Club of Wisconsin 
went to the University of Chicago last 
June to present their new show, “Alps- 
burg,” while the Blackfriars of Chicago 
returned the compliment by taking their 
production of “The Pseudo-suffragette” 
to Madison. Purdue’s shows travel ex- 
tensively each season, making the rounds 
of all the nearby institutions of learn- 
ing, and giving as many as twenty 
performances. 


Some of the Most Successful 


IT IS evident that. this amateur ac- © 


tivity uncovers much talent, which soon 
develops professional ability. 

The most conspicuous example 

among the musical writers is Kenneth 
Clark, who though not yet thirty, has 
achieved international fame. 
_ Young Ethelbert P, Nevin, still an 
undergraduate at Princeton, is destined 
to follow in the footsteps of his bril- 
liant father, the late Ethelbert Nevin, 
composer of “The Rosary.” 

e most interesting success of all 
has followed the two libretto writers, 
Frank R. Adams, and Will M. Hough, 
who began their career in the Black- 
friars of Chicago. 


These young men, now about 
seven years of age, have collab 
since leaving college on two piec 
year and have had every musical 
they have been able to turn out pro 
duced on the professional stage. The 
list. includes “His Highness the Be 
“The War Correspondent,” “The 
Land of Nod,” “The Isle of Bong 
Bong,” “The Umpire,” “The Time, the 
Place and the Girl,” “The Girl Oue 
tion,” “The Honeymoon Trail,” ¢ 
Stubborn Cinderella,” “The Goddess of 
Liberty,” “The Golden Girl,” “The 
Flirting Princess,” and “Miss Nobody 
from Starland.” __ a 

Their royalties exceed five hundre 
dollars a week as a. steady income, and 
it has been estimated that together they 
have already made a hundred and fifty © 
thousand dollars in the five years the 
have been writing. When it is taken into 
consideration that “The Flirting Prin- 
cess” was written in one week and that 
no book has ever engaged their atten- 
tion for a period of more than two 
months, this success has been easily 
and almost miraculously won. 

But they had the good fortune to 
encounter a producer, Mort A. Singe 
who had the courage to make none but 
first-class productions, and who has 
never hesitated to plunge generously, 
even in the case of the “The Bee 
Princess,” when he knew that the 
had been dashed off in the evenings of 
a single week. Though he spent eighteen 
thousand dollars on that production be- 
fore the doors opened, his judgment 
was not at fault, and his confidence in 
his two young libretto writers has beet 
amply rewarded. 


Nothing Goes to Waste 


IT WOULD appear, in view of 
the few performances given of any 7 3: 
cific college production, that much fine 
material goes to waste. This is not @ 
fact. Each one that may boast of any 
merit whatsoever is promptly pur 
by dramatic and music publishers, w: 
cater to the general amateur trade, and 
many achieve marked popularity among. 
minor amateur clubs all over the cout- 
try. A performance on a college camp 
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a musical comedy the stamp of Court of Hearts,” have been produced 
Imost professional importance, and the by almost every amateur operatta or- 
more important the college, necessar- ganization in the country. 
ily the more desirable the material. The music i who handle 
- Take for example the productions of amateur stuff do not hesifate to admit — 
the Comedy Club of Radcliffe. Their that their studios are haunted by pro-. 
ys have stirred wide-sp fessional writers constantly pi 
about in this college output for 
ideas, and what is more to the point, 
long experience, skill, and sophistica- 
tion turn to admirable account on the 
professional stage. 


THE TROPICS IN LONDON 


The late J. L. Toole, the veteran English comedian, once perpetrated an 
elaborate hoax at the expense of some Americans who had ventured to speak 
disrespectfully of the British climate. 

Visiting the famous actor at his house in St. John’s Wood, they were aston- 
ished at the wealth of fruit of all descriptions which appeared to be flourishing ~ 
with more than tropical luxuriance on the various trees in his garden. Of course, 
the grapes, melons, strawberries, and bananas had all been fastened on with 
invisible wires. 

Toole’s acting never was more excruciatingly funny than when he went about = 
casually plucking an orange hereand a cherry there, and inviting his. astonished — 
Visitors to do the like. — 





OHN WESTLEY is the foremost actor of “cub” réles on the American og al 
atest success in this line of parts is the sophomoric—Coventry Petmore in “The Upstart.” — 


MERICAN life, and consequent- 
ly its reflection upon the stage, 
has a type of Eternal Boy who. 

is by no means a Peter Pan. He is 
not the fairy lad who doesn’t want to 
grow up, seen in Barrie’s unforget- 
table fantasy; on the contrary, grow- 
ing up is what he most ardently de- 
sires—and not only that, but he 
thinks that he has already grown up 
and is a better man than his seniors. 

His aim is to be abreast of the 
times; he has all of the latest slang 
at the tip of his tongue; he schools 
himself in the ways of the world. So- 
phistication and metropolitan veneer 
are his ideals. He takes himself in 
deadly earnest, and he presents prob- 
lems that are often serious, but from 
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the outside point of view, he is the” 
funniest species of the genus homo, 

Spouting Shakespeare is not @ 
habit of mine, and yet when I think — 
of this eternal American boy—as peo= 
ple see him, and as I have sometimes 
played him—on the stage, it seems t0 ~ 
me that the good old Bard has hit — 
him off neatly in certain remarks 
that the sour Malvolio passed upon @ © 
“fresh” young varlet calling himself — 
Cesario (Viola in disguise, of course) 
in “Twelfth Night.” The description 
runs: . 


Not yet old enough for a man, 
nor young enough for a boy; asa 
squash is before ‘tis a peascod, of 
a codling when ’tis almost an ap- ~ 
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ple; tis with him in standing 
water, between boy and man. 
He is very well favored, and he 


“speaks very shrewishly, 

ai! 

“Sometimes he is tender, sometimes 
he is tough; but the delusion of his 
own importance is always with him. 

Ze is usually mean and irreverent 
and pestiferous, on the surface, but 
_he proves chivalrous and noble, true 
' to his destiny as father of the honest, 
“upright, normal American man, when 
‘put to the test. He is afflicted with 

brain-storms of adolescence, and of- 

ten is a sore trial to his doting pa- 
tents. He has tragedies of his own, 
“which are farces to the rest of the 
world; while his soul is being har- 
rowed, adults may look on and laugh. 
_ $o he stands, a serio-comic little 
figure in the great scheme of things, 
full of strange slang and beardless as 
a peach. He is material ripe to the 
hand of the dramatist and the come- 
dian. 

- In my career on the stage I have 

played about four hundred réles— 

proof enough that I am not the mere 
child that audiences take me for when 

I counterfeit juvenility as Coventry 

Petmore in “The Upstart”—but in 

this wide range of parts, those that 

attract and interest me most are the 
boys—the plain, American boys, I do 
not mean the type of character known 
in stage parlance as “juveniles,” how- 
ever romantic a function these fine 
fellows may fill in the plot; they are 
too often mere lay-figures for smart 
tailoring, with a conventional set of 
ideas. Young men, even though about 


_ to commit matrimony, are rather un- 


interesting to me; but boys, who des- 
pise sentiment and whose creed is 
“Be a sport,” are fascinating. They 
have come to be classified in the la- 
bels of the theatre as “cubs,” yet I 
find the epithet an honorable one— 
aside from its application to’a certain 


20 


baseball team which has a habit of 
winning championships. I should feel 
no artistic degradation in being called 
a specialist in “cubs;” it is possible, I 
believe, given the right play, for a 
“cub” to occupy a stellar throne, look- 
ing down in high contempt upon the 
“leading woman,” the “heavy,” the 
“juvenile,” the “first old man,” the 
“ingenue,” etc. 
ai! 


Curiously enough when I was more 
or less of a “cub” in my profession, 
I was often chosen to play réles of 
a weight far beyond my years. At 
times I even appeard before the foot- 
lights with gray elf-locks straggling 
over a wrinkled brow, my voice 
squeaking in a senile treble. I first 
achieved the estate of cubbishiness— 
passing by Launcelot Gobbo as too 
classic for the honor—in Miss Rachel 
Crother’s “The Three of Us,” which 
gave me the réle of an ideal “cub” 
named Clem MacChesney. Then I be- 
came absorbed in the psychology of 
“cubs” and the striking histrionic 
effects by which the cub-soul may be 
expressed. It seems to me that there 
are no other fixed character types in 
which humor and emotion may be so 
strongly and so suddenly contrasted. 
The moods of boyhood, say between 
the years of fourteen and twenty, are 
violent and swift of transition, and so 
the actor, if “inside the skin” of the 
“cub,” may score a comic point in 
one line and convey a passion of feel- 
ing in the next, without violating 
reality. 

This Clem was a sulky young ruf- 
fian—rude to the pretty sister who . 
supported him and a younger brother 
after the “three of them” had been 
left orphans, aping the petty vices 
of his elders, with no sense of family 
allegiance and no ambition except to 
run away from home. But when 
it came to the pinch, and he 
found his sister in genuine trouble, 





he big-brothered her most tenderly, 
smashed” the man who had insulted 
her, and settled down to work like the 
decent chap he was at heart. He was 
just a typical American boy, yet I 
found that there was plenty of room 
within his fledgling personality for 
me to grow in; he was one of those 
characters—rare enough in the career 
of an actor—the study of which has 
the reward, aside from any popular 
success, of personal development. 


act 
ono 


_ Then there was the young poet in 

“The Vampire,” whose ideas were 
pilfered out of his sleeping brain by 
the hypnotic, telepathic genius of 
vampiric habits. Him I had no affec- 
tion for; he was an exceptional case, 
an anomaly and not a “regular cub.” 
I found another young prodigal like 
Clem in R. H. Davis’ “The Family ;” 
his penchant was for the sporting-ex- 
tras and the pool-rooms, but he, too, 
reformed his idle, foolish ways in the 
last act. Another “cub” that fell to 
my lot, human in spite of his associa- 
tion with musical comedy, was the “I 
heard what you said” boy in George 
M. Cohan’s “Fifty. Miles from Bos- 
ton.” I liked him, for with his re- 
volver and his betting and his 


chronic “grouch,” he was very real. . 


The young reformer in “The Up- 
start” is more unusual; he might be 
called a “high-brow cub,” a youth 
whose brain bulges with ideas that 
_ ‘are too much for his mental diges- 
tion; yet there are many prodigies in 
life who are brothers to Coventry 
Petmore, and whose revolutionary 
ravings are equally as farcical. 


The truest “cub” réle of my experi- 
‘ence, and in my opinion one of the 
greatest in contemporary American 
drama, is Clem in “The Three of Us.” 
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Miss Crothers has made him so pro. 
foundly human that he is a perfect 
specimen of his type. The biggest 
réle of the sort, from the theatric 
point of view, is, I take it, the hero 
of Tom Barry’s “The Upstart;” Coy- 
entry Petmore is the only star part 
among the “cubs” of the drama, so 


réles as written, and as apart from 
their playing, upon which it would ~ 
not become me to pass an opinion, 
Actors who are fitted to interpret 
“boy” or “cub” réles with an adult 
perception of their histrionic values © 
and their psychology are always in — 
demand, it seems, for their numbers” 
are never equal to the supply of réles, — 
The young man on the stage who — 
goes in for “straight” réles is usually — 
a strapping fellow; and those under 
the medium height usually settle § 
down into eccentric comedy ; and thus 


the development of “cubs” for whose 
interpretation a technique that com- 
bines that of the two types just men- 
tioned is needed, is somewhat neg- ~ 
lected. The present-day American ~ 
stage, however, is well supplied. 


ai! 


The name of Henry Woodruff, of — 
course, should lead the list; his term 
of service in “boy” and “cub” réles — 
is long and honorable. He was playing 


more securely in his possession than 


Sarah Bernhardt. His greatest “cub” — 


réle, and one of the most famous writ- 


one.” 
Then there is Arnold Daly; when 
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shed him as one of the brilliant 
tors of the time, these. young gen- 
men began to loom up in the 
minds of dramatists and managers as 
containing material for stars. Mr. 
Daly, by the way, was also associated 
with the réle of The Imp, mentioned 
just above in connection with Mr. 
Woodruff. He played the unruly strip- 
- ling who quarreled with his devoted 
" guardian over a dancing girl in the 
London production of the play, made 
at the Comedy Theatre, September 2, 
1901, with Nat C. Goodwin as the 
star. Mr. Daly’s Eugene Marchbanks 
in Bernard Shaw’s “Candida” was an- 
other memorable “cub” of the poetic 
Variety; it might be added that Tom 
Barry admits that Coventry Petmore 
in “The Upstart” was suggested to 
» him by the callow disturber of domes- 
tic peace in “Candida.” 
sd 

A man who has made a great 
Success during the past season in a 
youthful rdéle that may be allowed to 
fall into this “cub” category is Wil- 
liam Elliott, who played the young 
lawyer, Raymond Floriot, in “Mad- 
ame X.” In the address to the jury on 
behalf of the murderess who is his un- 
known mother, Mr. Elliott scored the 
emphatic “hit” that every actor 
dreams of. Prominent in the gallery 
of “cubs,” also, is Mr. Elliott’s char- 
acterization of the embezzling “Hoo- 
sier boy in “The Grand Army Man,” 
who inflicted so much grief to the pa- 
ternal heart of David Warfield. 

Still another splendid “cub” of the 
past season was George Probert’s 
young poet in “The Awakening of 
Helena Richie,” with Miss Margaret 

glin. Wallace Eddinger has given 
brilliant acount of ‘himself in many 
es of this type, most recently as 
murder suspect in “The Third De- 
” andthe joy-riding spendthrift 
“The Next of Kin.” A tribute 


ee 


should be paid to the memory of the 
late Joseph Wheelock, Jr., in this con- 
nection; he was a very clever actor of 
“cubs,” and his boy in “Phroso” was 
a notable type of the species. Walter . 
Thomas was another that I recall; his 
playing of Wilfred Varney in “Secret 
Service” is still remembered. In Au- 
gustus Thomas’ “The Other Girl,” 
Martin Brown contributed an inter- 
esting specimen of the brash, city- 
wise youth as the boy with the “ether 
jag.” Thomas W. Ross has many an 
amusing portrait of juvenility to his 
credit. Morgan Coman’s name should 
also be included in the list. 
i 

Douglass Fairbanks must not be 
forgotten; a play with the very title 
of “The Cub” is one of the vehicles 
that will be used for his starring pur- 
poses. And Will Deming, who was 
the secretary to the senator in “A 
Gentleman from Mississippi” in Chi- 
cago, while Mr. Fairbanks was play- 
ing the same réle in New York, is 
also an expert along these lines. 

The “cub” is so interesting, and 
has so many phases, that I sometimes 
wonder if it would not be possible to 
produce a play in which boy-life and 
boy-problem monopolize the stage, 
not for an appeal to juveniles alone 
but to the great mass of theatre-go- 
ers. It has been done in books—wit- 
ness “Huckleberry Finn”—so why 
not on the stage. Of course we have 
had the plays of college youths, like 
“Brown of Harvard,” “The College 
Widow,” and “The Boys of Company 
B;” but in them the characters were 
presented more or less as adults, and 
their love affairs were given an adult 
sentimental interest. What I mean is 
a play dealing with the “cub” period, 
which comes before the “salad days” 
—the age of adolescence between 14 
and 20. The interests of the strug- 
gles of such “cubs” seem to me to be 





much more serious, much more vital 
and much more whimsical than those 
of “frat men” who are merely color- 
less imitations, save for their _ gro- 
tesque clothes, of grown-ups. I have 
always found the college play quite 
“vealy,” and almost beneath the at- 
tention of adult audiences; and I feel 
that a “cub” play would have a closer 
association with life. 

It may be objected that the charac- 
ters would be all alike; but not at all, 
for there is as great a variety among 
“cubs” as among real men. It would 
be difficult to choose a cast, true 
enough; the country would have to 
be gone over with a fine tooth-comb 
in search of the right actors, but ev- 
ery manager faces that task when he 
puts on an important production call- 
ing for unusual characters. The prob- 
lem of proper casting is always with 
the stage-director. 

While toying with this fantastic 
idea, I have already selected the prop- 
er “locale” for the play. It should be 
a boys’ “prep” school, and the author 
of the play should be Owen Johnson. 
With “The Varmint” and his shorter 
stories of life at Lawrenceville Acad- 
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emy, Mr. Johnson has proved h 
self to be the very man for the y 
of presenting the serio-comic psy. 
ogy of the “cub” on the stage, 
farcical tragedies of “The Varm 
would be absorbing in a comedy, 
with the Tennessee Shad, Doc } 
nooder, the Gutter Pup, and 
clan, as incidental characters, the n 
effect—as I dream of it—would be” 
vastly amusing. For sentimental 
terest, The Varmint’s cubbish — 
mance with his chum’s sister, ¢ 
years alder than himself, would con 
tain greater possibilities. than 
case of calf love I have ever seen j 
the collegiate drama, 

In conclusion, I insist that 
“cub” should be held in artistic 
spect. Audiences can’t help laugh 
at him bountifully, and feeling wit 


both actor and dramatist, that is 4 
cogent reason for obeisance before 
the eternal “cub.” 
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THE author of the following article has been ‘“‘on the stage" for many years, and of late has 


turned to authorship recreatively. 


CCIDENTS happen not only in 

the best ,regulated families; they 

occur on the stage very often. 
Sometimes the audience is convulsed 
and sometimes it is horrified, for these 
unfortunate occurrences are at times 
ludicrous, and at other times almost 
tragic, 
Actors are called upon quite often to 
cover up some mistake that would be 
injurious to the performance, and their 
wits must be quick and their heads clear 
in these emergencies. Many a “prop” 


(a pistol, letter, knife or anything that 
is handled or used in the play) has 
been forgotten until the actor was ac- 
tually on the stage, or until the mo- 
ment he was called upon to use the — 
article, At such times he must think 
and act quickly. The method of getting 
out of such scrapes is often ingenious, 
and frequently a hopeless situation is 
saved by the quick mind of the player. 
Sometimes there is no way out of the 
difficulty and the scene is spoiled, or the 
audience takes it good naturedly and 
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laughs at the predicament, while the 
actor inwardly prays that a trap may 
Open and precipitate him beneath the 
'- stage to hide his embarrassment. 


A Kingdom for His Boots 


ONE of these accidents which could 
not be covered up happened in Edwin 
Booth’s company when jhe was play- 
ing “Richelieu.” The actor who played 
Baradas and the one who played Fran- 
¢ois, both wore boots of the same pat- 
tern. One of them had no boots, and 
as the two characters never met in the 
play, the actors agreed to make one 
pair of boots serve the two. Baradas 
would play a scene and come off and 
give his boots to Francois, Baradas sit- 
ting in the green-room meanwhile, 
until Francois had finished his scene, 
when the boots would be passed over 
to Baradas. The scheme worked all 
right for a while, but, unfortunately, 
actors have a way of getting careless 
when they become easy in their lines. 

One night Francois forgot that Bar- 
adas was waiting for the boots, and 
Baradas did not think of it util it was 
nearly time for him to make his en- 
trance in the fourth act, where he de- 
mands that Richelieu give up his ward, 
Julie, at the command of the King. This 
Scene leads up to the great “Curse of 
Rome” speech, the most dramatic situa- 
tion in the play, and the one which is 
the test of the tragedian’s power. 

When the time came for Baradas to 
appear, Mr. Booth looked around curi- 
ously, but no Baradas was to be seen. 
‘After an awkward pause the curtain 
was rung down. 

Baradas sat bootless in the green 
_ room in dejected humiliation. He knew 
that he had not only ruined the great- 
est situation in the play, but that he 
was disgraced and would probably lose 
his engagement. . 

Meanwhile, Mr. Booth had been ap- 
prised of the cause of the trouble. 
When he passed through the green- 
room on the way to the stage for the 
last act, he was confronted by Baradas, 
still in stocking-feet, an abject picture 
_ of misery and humiliation, tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks. 


“Mr. Booth,” said the actor, “T, 
no excuse to offer for my neglig 
I wish to acknowledge it, and am r 
to receive amy punishment that you 
see fit to inflict upon me.” 

Cardinal Richeheu fixed his pie 
eyes upon the trembling culprit, but 


look gradually softened into. the sweet, 


tender expression of Edwin Boot 
those great, sorrowful eyes, that never 
looked unkindly on any human being 
“You'd better get another pair 
boots to-morrow night, my boy,” 
said, and patting the actor on the shoul- 
der, he proceeded to the stage. 
Nothing will so effectually kill 
scene as to have a cat or a dog appear 


upon the stage during the action of the 


play. Many a strong situation has been 


turned to ridicule by this trifling, un- 


expected incident. 


Edmond Dantes Befriends a Tabby 


DURING a performance of “Monte 
Cristo” which I witnessed a gra 


tabby wandered leisurely onto the stage 
while Edmond Dantes was relating his ~ 
adventurous return from Elba with the ~ 
message from the exiled Napoleon. © 
Pussy rubbed familiarly against Dan- | 
tes’ leg, amd the andience. began 0” 


snicker and watch the cat, paying no 
attention to the play hero. Instead of 


trying to chase the cat off the stage, 
as so many actors have done with dis- 7 


astrous results (for the cat always re- 
fuses to quit the stage), the leading man 
stooped down and picked it up, gently 


and naturally, and holding it in the hol- 


low of his arm, continued his recital, 


the cat being perfectly content, mean- 
timie. ae 
The action was so natural that the 


audience first ded, then quieted 
down while the actor finished his 

after which he walked quietly to the 
wings and gave tabby-to a stage hand. 


A Literal Interpretation 


DURING a performance of “Ham 


let” a few years ago, in which a we 
known actor was starring, an 0 
thing happened. In the play sceme, 


where Hamiet tries to force a confes- 
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NOT ON THE PROGRAM 


on from the King by having the mur- 
of his father enacted, a platform, 
‘apout three feet from the floor, is 
placed at the back of the stage to repre- 
sent the mimic stage. The back drop, 
which ‘is merely a piece of canvas sus- 
pended from the flies, on which is 

inted the perspective of the scene, 

gs close up to the platform, form- 
the back wall of the room in the 
ce. 

When the moment arrived for the 
murderer to pour the poison in the 
layer King’s ear, Hamlet, with bated 
breath and gaze riveted on the King, 
heard a peculiar noise at the back. 
_ Glancing toward the mimic stage, he 
"Was amazed to find that the murderer 
had disappeared, as if the earth had 


opened and swallowed him. 


What had happened was this: The 


- actor who was playing the murderer 


had stepped a little too far back, his 
foot had pushed back the drop, and 
losing his balance, he had fallen back 
of the platform out of sight of actors 
and audience. The drop swung back 
to its original position against the plat- 
form, leaving no apparent place from 
which the actor might have escaped— 
and the actor never came back. 

The lines immediately following this 
incident were: 


Queen. What do you call this play? 
Hamer. Marry, the mouse-trap. 


The audience went into hysterics. 

An actor was once late for his 
cue, which frequently happens. Some- 
times the people on the stage can im- 
ces conversation and cover up a de- 


y of this kind, but it is not everyone 


who can do so, On the occasion in ques- 


| tion there was a long, awkward pause, 


and the people on the scene looked ex- 
pectantly toward the cottage door, 
showing plainly that some was due to 
@ppear from that quarter. 

After a seemingly interminable wait 
the actor made his appearance : 

“Ah, just in time!” he said. 

At. which the audience laughed long 
and loud. 

But, strange to say, that was the 
’ speech he should have spoken had he 
on time, 
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The electric lights went out in the 
middle of a scene once where a young 


man was just about to declare his love 


to a girl, For a moment there was only 
blackness and silence. Neither the au- 
dience nor the actors moved. Suddenly 
one of the ladies of the company, not 
concerned in the scene, walked on with 
a lighted lamp, which she had found 
in the’ property room. 

Setting the lamp on the table, she 
said? 

“T don’t think it proper for you 
young people to be in here alone in the 
dark.” 


She walked off the stage and the 
scene proceeded by the light of the 
single lamp. 


His Career Cut Short 


DURING a performance of the 
“Dead Heart” in Chicago, some years 
ago, I was one of a crowd of about a 
hundred supers and actors that took part 
in the “Storming of the Bastile.” At the 
proper moment the hero of the play is 
brought out, wasted and ragged from 
his years of confinement, his memory 
gone to such an extent that he does 
not recognize his closest friends, One 
by one they try to arouse him from his 
imbecilic state, but not until his sweet- 
heart’s name is mentioned does his 
memory awaken. Then ensues a most 
dramatic and pathetic scene. A promi- 
nent star played the hero and this was 
his best scene, The audience usually sat 
in tense silence as the actor, with tears 
in eyes and voice, struggled to gather 
together the feeble cords of memory 
broken by years of suffering and priva- 
tion, 

In the mob, which stood in silence 
during the scene, was a super not over 
four and a half feet in height—a 
dwarf. He was weak-minded, too, and 
many of the boys played pranks upon 
him. While the star was in the midst 
of his great scene, and the audience 
hung breathless on his words, the or- 
chestra leader caught the eye of the 
dwarf and crooked his finger at him, 
as if beckoning him to come. 

Down to the footlights walked the 
dwarf, in front of star and company, 
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and leaning down toward the leader, _ ning up the steps. After pausing as Io 
~ said aloud: “What do you want?” as I could, to kill time, I commenced ¢ 
The leader dived under the stage, and speech mentioned, speaking as sloy 
_ the dwarf walked complacently back to possible; but as I neared the moment jp 
his place in the mob. Incomprehensible draw the pistol, I realized that it woul 
as it seems, there was not a laugh from not reach me in time, though I cou 
the audience. The star’s acting was so hear the leading lady coming down 
intense—he did not halt for a moment _ stairs. 
during the incident—and the move- On the line, “not fit to live,” 
ment of the super was so mystifying, my hand to my hip-pocket and held if 
the house remained absolutely quiet. there through the rest of the speech: 
The actors on the stage, howevét, con- I backed up to the portiéres—stil 
trolled their mirth with great difficulty speaking the soliloquy on death—and 
until the curtain fell on the act, and reaching my hand through the curtz 
the little super was then fired bodily out took the pistol from the breathless lead 
the stege door. ing lady. Then I lurched forward 
producing the pistol, apparently 
Missing a Cue my hip-pocket, held it in full view 0 
the audience and spoke the last line: © 
NO ONE not an actor can realize the 
terrible sense of fear that comes over 
one when he has forgotten some im- 
portant prop. I then. jammed the gun into 
One of the most thrilling of my ex- pocket, sank into a chair, and recei 
periences, and one on which I pride my- the round of applause which the 
self on getting out of by quick think- always evoked when done properly, 
ing, happened when I was playing W1l- 
~ liam Prescott, in “Men and Women.” Real Money Brings Disaster 
In the third act Prescott, who is guilty 
of the defalcation for which another is TOWARD the end of a certain 
about to be arrested and imprisoned, son I joined a company to play a 
has a scene with his sweetheart, who weeks, having finished my tour with 
does not know of his guilt. He kisses company I had been with for some thi 
«his sweetheart good-by, and then solilo- weeks. The company I joined had 
quizes on his position and decides that had a “salary day” for weeks, tho 
suicide is the only way out of it. I did not know this at the ti 
Immediately after the girl quits the “Board” -was the best they had bh 
- stage his lines are: getting for.some time, and the look 
I am not fit for such a love—not fit # greenback we. 3 ee ee 
to live. played ~ reg cope and in one 
“73 . scene produced a roll of stage mone) 
On the word “live” he draws a pis- 244 carelessly peeled off a note—a 
tol from his pocket and puts it to his Visa smaiiiiae ct abaine idfinian. cael 
forehead, but he halts and, after an- it to my pay ste a a inetd , 
other long speech, says: Being a bit nervous in my new pa 
No, it is the refuge of a coward— a _[ forgot the stage money until the very” 
coward. moment when I was to pay my pak” 
And then he returns the pistol to his Having had a good-season, I hada 
of the real things in my et, 
As I bade my sweetheart farewell at when the moment came, I care 
the door, I realized that I had forgot- stripped off one of the bills—wh 
ten my pistol. I whispered to her that happened to be twenty—and handed # 
I had left it in my dressing-room, and to villain number two. a 
told her to get it. My dressing-room He almost fell dead. He looked at the 
was up-stairs, and as t leaned against bill and then at me, and forgetting | 
the door-facing, I could hear her run- lines entirely, made a quick exit. 


No, it is the refuge of a coward 
coward, 





NOT ON THE PROGRAM 


_ “Say, Bill, you ought not to spring 
‘anything like that on me at this stage 
of the game—lI’ve got a weak heart.” 


Scenery Makes Poor Rocks - 


NEARLY everyone is familiar with 
“The Silver King.” I was playing Wil- 
fred Denver on one occasion, and 
had reached the scene where Denver 

in disguise to the thieves’ den 
and learns that Spider and not he is 
the real murderer of Geoffrey Ware. 
"When this point is reached in the play, 
Denver throws off his disguise, seizes 
a crowbar, with which he holds the 
three villains at bay, springs through 
the door, and planting the crowbar 
against the outside of the door, ex- 
claims dramatically : 


At last! At last! 


This is the end of the act, and as it 

clears the hero and fastens the murder 

_ on the proper persons, it is usually sure 
to bring down the house. But on this 
occasion, instead of the tumultuous ap- 
plause which I was accustomed to hear, 
there were shouts and shrieks of laugh- 
ter. 

The curtain went up and down two 
or three times, as usual, but each time 
the laughter grew louder. 

I was amazed. 

I had never known any audience 
to laugh at that scene, and could not 
account for it. When the curtain went 
down for the last time, I went around 
to the front of the hut and there I found 
the cause of the audience’s mirth. 

In planting the crowbar against the 
door of the hut, which was a frail can- 
vas and frame affair, I had pushed too 
vigorously against the door. The conse- 
quence was, I had sprung the wall 
of the fragile building, and the roof had 
collapsed on the heads of the impris- 
oned villains, and driving the well 
groomed, immaculate Spider’s silk hat 
down on his head to the ears. And 

he had been compelled to stand there 
holding up the roof with one hand arid 
trying to extricate himself from the 
hat with the other, during the three 
curtain calls, with the audience shriek- 
ing at his discomfiture. 


857, 
| Overlooking a Detail 


EARLY in my career, I played a spe- 
cial week in “Storm Beaten.” As the 
engagement was only temporary and 
the rehearsals rather hurried, I did not 
pay much attention to the locale of the - 
scenes, being satisfied to get my lines. 
I also resolved to use what wardrobe 
I had, for obvious reasons, 

I did know that one of the scenes 
was on the deck of a ship, and my en- 
trance was from below, up the compan- 
ionway. We had no scene rehearsal, and 
I had never seen the play or the set. 
A ship scene suggested negligee cos- 
tume to me, and I chose a white flannel 
suit, silk outing shirt and sash, and a 
straw hat, as my costume for this act. 

Everybody was on the scene when I 
had finished dressing, and when my cue | 
came I climbed the ladder in my cool, 
white flannels, Imagine my horror on 
reaching the deck to find the spars and 
rigging covered with ice, and the other 
characters looking at and discussing the 
aurora borealis painted on the back 
drop. We were supposed to be ice- 
bound.in the Arctic Circle. 


Twisting the Lion’s Tail 


A PLAYWRIGHT told me of a 
thing that happened in a play of which 
he was a co-author. The play was built 
around the struggle and sacrifice of the 
early Christian martyrs, and the climax 
of the piece was when the Christian 
maiden was thrown into the den of real 
live lions. This scene had been carefully 
worked out by the authors, for they 
both agreed that on its success or fail- 
ure depended the fate of the play. 

A cage was constructed with an in- 
visible partition, so that the girl could 
really be put into the cage with the 
lions without danger, while to the au- 
dience she appeared to be in immediate 
danger of being devoured. Two nice, 
tame old lions were bought from a 
bankrupt circus. The lions were ex- 
pected to jump about and roar fright- 
fully when the maiden was found in 
such close proximity ; but to the disgust 
and amazement of the management and 
the authors, the two kings of the desert 





_ expressed neither excitement nor anger 
~ when the beautiful maiden was thrown 
apparently into their very jaws. On the 
contrary, they took no interest in the 
affair at all, and lay down to sleep. 
' This was a staggerer. In order for 
the play to be a success, the lions must 
seem fierce and roar. How to make 
_ them roar! That was the question. At 
last a bright idea struck some one. A 
sheet of copper was slipped into the 
cage, covering the floor, and to this was 
attached a wire connected with an elec- 
tric battery. The current was turned 
on, and the surprised lions roared and 
lashed their tails, and plunged against 
the bars like all possessed. It was mag- 
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nificent. No such realistic scene h 
ever been done on any stage! 

The day of the performance cam 
The audience sat in patient forbeara 
through the dull play—one of ¢ 
authors admitted it was the worst ever 
—waiting for the great scene. The moe 
ment came. The pagan emperor com- 
manded the Christian maiden to be 
thrown to the lions, The maiden was 
thrown. The audience stood up in their 
seats. The current was turned on. The’ 
manager and authors held their breath, 
Did the lions roar? Not a roar. They 
lay down and howled like a couple of 
whipped curs, and the audience did the” 
roaring, 


MISPLACED PRAISE 


The actor Kean possessed an inordinate love of praise even from his humblest 


worshipers. 


A ballet girl at the Princess Theatre; knowing his failing, used to haunt the ; 
wings and go into audible raptures over his acting. When he played a pathetic 
part,:tears flowed down the cheeks of the curining girl, who eventually attractet 
his notice and was promoted to a superior position, To a girl friend she told the 


secret of her advancement. 


A few nights later this second actress appeared in the wings and almost 
howled ‘with grief through Kean’s chief scenes. At length, to her amazement, 
actor strode up angrily, exclaiming, “Who is this idiot?” She had not improt 
her chances, for the bill had just been changed, and Kean was appearing in one 


of his most successful comic parts. 





By WILL A. PAGE 


THE author of the following amusing account of a press- 


agent’s duties 


| 
@ 


fl \. S A celebrated Eng- 

© 1) lish actress alighted 
_. from her private 
: So car in the La Salle Street 

Station in Chicago, two or three years 
ago, a smartly attired gentleman, in 
frock coat and silk hat, his beard slight- 
ly tinged with gray, a gentleman of 
really distinguished appearance, rushed 
forward to greet her. 

“My dear Mrs. Pat,” he cried, “I am 
delighted to see you. I trust the journey 
from New York didn’t tire you very 
much. The sale is enormous and I know 
that you will have a successful engage- 
ment here.” 

The English actress drew her languid 

ure erect in a haughty manner. 

___ And who are you, pray?” she in- 
quired, gazing at him through her 
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knows whereof he speaks. He has 
aged many star actresses in his time, his most recent star 
having been Miss Eleanor Robson. 


man- 


lorgnette. “ I have never @jfi\/ 
met you.” \ 
“Tam Mr. Goodfriend, 
your advance agent,” re- 
plied the somewhat crestfallen gentle- 


man. 

“Oh,” said the English actress, with a 
bored air. “You are the gentleman who 
travels in front of me and puts para- 
graphs in the papers? Very well, when 
I want you, I will send for you.” 

And ignoring the amazed Mr. Good- 
friend, she swept haughtily past’ him, 
followed by a retinue of servants, a dog, 
and a secretary. 


Snubbing the “Valet” 


IN THAT same La Salle Street sta- 
tion, another incident, also true, oc- 
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curred last October. Another English 
star—a man, this time—arrived with 
his company. He had only been a star 
for a short time, and adulation pleased 
him. But his advance agent was no- 
where to be found. The agent was sleep- 
ing peacefully at his hotel. That night, 
when the agent appeared at the theatre, 
the star discharged him on the spot for 
not meeting the train. It availed nothing 
for the agent to plead that he was em- 
ployed solely to attend to certain busi- 
ness details ; that nothing had been said 
to him about meeting trains. He was 
discharged and a more obsequious at- 
tendant engaged in his place. 

These two stories illustrate how the 
artistic temperament varies in individu- 
als. One star objected,to the very thing 
‘that another star demanded. Which 

leads to the trite observation that all 
stars are different. Indeed, one might al- 
most believe, judging by some eccen- 
tricities, that the stars vie with each oth- 
er to do the most unheard of things, just 
to be different. 
_. Every star travels with a valet. He is 
down on the program as business-man- 
ager, or personal representative, or 
some other high-sounding title, but in 
reality, he is just a valet, and the sooner 
he realizes his true position the better 
chance he has of happiness. Not that he 
will really be happy. Oh, no, the artistic 
temperament precludes_any. such possi- 
bility. If he isn’t called on the telephone 
at three o’clock in the morning in his 
hotel to take Pinky Panky Poo out 
“doors for a little exercise, he must take~ 
supper every night during the season 
with a popular prima donna until he 
longs for even an entertaining chorus- 
girl to talk to. Do you remember the 
story about the actors who had to eat 
turkey in Herne’s “Shore Acres” until 
they became sick at the mere mention of 
turkey? That story was duplicated in 
real life with the business manager of 
Fritzi Scheff a couple of years ago. 


The Altar of Cold Chicken 


AND, as I happened to be also on the 
business staff of Madame Scheff at the 
same time, I can vouch for the truth of 
* the incident. 
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Madame Scheff, at that time, 
valuable personal representative in J 
Major, who, incidentally, is more in 
mand with big stars than any other 
business representative in America 
day.. When Major deserted Madam 
Scheff-to go with Julia Marlowe as pe 
sonal representative, Madame heff 
had hysteria. Then a little later 
Marlowe had hysterics when Major 
engaged as business-manager of 
New Theatre, a position he now ho 

But to return to the turkey story, 
Madame Scheff, who rarely goes out, © 
insists upon having her personal man- ~ 
ager escort her to her hotel. Then, as ~ 
she fears burglars, she insists upon hay- 
ing her manager always within call 
the hotel. Furthermore, Miss Scheff 
passionately fond of cold chicken sup- 
pers. During the two years that Joh 
Major acted as personal manager 
Madame: Scheff he had to eat supper 
with her every night. And she always 
ordered cold chicken. At the end of the” 
two years, Major was ready to take des- 
perate steps, but he conquered his aver- 
sion to the chicken, and, until the pi 
last night, he never let Madame Sc 
realize the’sacrifice he had made. Major 
told me afterwards that one of the rea- 
sons he accepted the offer from Miss” 
Marlowe was that he learned she was 
in the habit of changing her supper 
menu every night. ; 

One of the important duties of at 
tending a theatrical star of the femini 
sex is to dine or sup with her. During 
a season when I was acting in the ca-— 
pacity of business-manager with O) 
Nethersole we had many small cities) 
where we played one night only, Ow: 
ing to the bad hotels, Miss Nethersole 
always traveled in her private car, ¥ 
half a dozen servants, and her secretary, 
Miss Field. Another important acces 
sory to the car was a littie black satche 
which contained about $30,000 worth a 
jewels. Fearing robbery, Miss Nether 
sole insisted that her manager must 
on the car—a pleasing diversion appat- 
ently, but in reality far more trying 
any other method of living, since 
meant twenty-four hours of every ¢ 
in the constant service of a charm 
though occasionally whimsical, temp 
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ment. Furthermore, Miss Nethersole 
adores marmalade and jam. Why, I 
don’t know, unless it is because she is 
English. The quantities of marmalade 
and jam I had to consume, in order to 
be polite, can only be computed by the 
chef of that Pullman car. 


Piling it on the Handy Man 


THE black jewel-case, just men- 
tioned, is another bugbear of the valet’s 
‘life. It is usually surrounded by two 
or three French maids. Every star has 
a jewel-case, and most of them have 
three French maids. And naturally, 
while traveling, each maid thinks the 
other one has the wonderful jewel-case. 
At some railroad station, therefore, the 
cry suddenly goes up: 

“Where is the jewel-case, Marie?” 
“Oh, madame, I thought Celeste had 
a 

“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, my jewels. 
Where are they ?” 

Then, after much fuss and the flying 
of feathers, the jewel-case is discovered 
hidden under a dozen suit-cases, and it 
becomes the duty of the personal rep- 
resentative to personally carry the black 
case. 

Sometimes, in small towns, porters 
are not to be obtained, so it becomes 
necessary for the business-manager to 
carry the baggage. Like Prince Karl, he 
has to carry all of the baggage to the 
boat or the train. I remember once at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., when the three maids 
broke out in a quarrel in French, and:a 
train had to be caught by a narrow mar- 

in, I carried sixteen pieces of hand- 
uggage for Miss Nethersole, and I only 
had to make two trips to the carriage 
to get all the paraphernalia. That is an- 
other eccentricity of the star—she ac- 
cumulates hand-baggage piece by piece, 
until one wonders what she can possibly 
do with so much excess material. I once 
asked Miss Nethersole to explain to me 
what all the different bags and cases 
were, and this is the list as she gave it 
to me: 

“That big suit-case is for clothing. 
The bag next to it is for the same thing. 
The large heavy black case is my medi- 
cine chest. The small black case is my 


jewel-case. The next is a tea-basket so 
I can make tea whenever I feel faint. 
The large bulky bag contains bed linen, 
for I always carry my own bed linen. 
The next, as you can see, is a shawl- 
strap containing a shawl and a steamer- 
rug. The next is my silver chest contain- 
ing all of my toilet articles. The next 
contains my make-up box for the thea- 
tre. The four suit-cases are for the per- 
sonal belongings of the three maids. The 
next two are the cases of my secretary. 
That heavy case is a leather one con- 
taining a typewriter. The next one is a 
writing-desk that folds up and contains 
my private correspondence.” 

And I had carried all that baggage on 
two trips. Whew! 


Susceptible to a “Jolly” 


I HAVE often wondered, as an im- 
mense audience cheers and applauds a 
popular favorite, what would be the 
opinion of any individual member of the 
audience who spent six months of the 
year seeing the prima donna or the star 
at close range. Not that anyone would 
regret such a privilege. For most of 
them are like Olga Nethersole, and in 
spite of little momentary failings, can- 
not but inspire respect and genuine re- 
gard. Miss Nethersole is such an artist 
that one cannot help admiring her, even 
when she is expressing her private and 
personal opinion of an incapable player 
or a cook who has served a bad dinner. 

Even the adorable little Fritzi Scheff 
has her whims. After John Major leit 
her, Madame Scheff’s personal mian- 
ager was Fred Latham, the tall, be- 
whiskered Englishman who is such a 
well-known figure of Broadway life. 
Latham’s policy of getting the bird to 
sing was to flatter and cajole her. If 
Fritzi had a slight cold, and there was 
$2,800 in the house out front, Latham 
would open the valves of flattery: 

“What, disappoint that immense au- 
dience?” he would say. “Think of it— 
many of them have come hundreds of 
miles to see the only Fritzi Scheff. A 
hundred of them may have to sail for 
Europe to-morrow. Would you let them 
depart without hearing you? Oh, no, no, 
madame, that isn’t fair. You must sing.” 
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. And Latham would cleverly wheedle 
the fair Fritzi into the wings and al- 
most shove her on the stage. And the 
$2,800 would be saved. 

And for seven years Fritzi Scheff 
has’ been flattered and spoiled to such 
an extent that now her little eccentrici- 
ties are almost unbelievable. Is it any 
wonder, however, after such flattery? I 
remember when Fritzi was about to 
leave New York for her first starring 
tour. The company, playing “Babette,” 
assembled in Jersey City. Her manager, 
Charles Dillingham, who developed her 
into one of the best paying stars in 
“America, was so genuinely pleased at 
the outlook that he took the little Fritzi 
to the special train, pointed out the three 
baggage-cars, the parlor-car, the dining- 


_- ear, and Fritzi’s own private car, and 


said, as the players climbed aboard: 

“There it is, madame, your own train. 
Six cars, an engine, a whole crew, a 
company of a hundred people, and it’s 
all yours—yours.” 

Fritzi clapped her hands like a child 
“with a new toy; the building of an 
artistic temperament had commenced. 


Apologies to Walter Raleigh 


_ . THAT artistic temperament, by the 

way, attained its climax one night last 
winter when Fritzi arrived at. the 
Knickerbocker Theatre during a storm. 
It was a nasty, wet, slushy night. The 
distance from the auto to the stage door 
was about eight feet. But Fritzi refused 
to step in the slush. Her personal repre- 
sentative—Nathaniel Roth—was sent 
into the theatre to demand that stage- 
_hands lay a carpet temporarily across 
- the sidewalk. The stage hands refused, 
for the reason that they were employed 
to work inside the theatre. Besides, they 
may have heard of the artistic tempera- 
ment. So before little Fritzi could be 
persiiaded to leave the automobile and 
enter the theatre, Mr. Roth had to go 
down on his knees and personally lay a 
toll of carpet across the slushy side- 
walk. Then Fritzi condescended to put 
her dainty feet on the dry carpet, she 
entered the theatre, and by a great man- 
agerial coup on the part of Mr. Roth, 


the night’s receipts were saved. Hi 
does not record whether the carpet 
laid a second time, after the perfo 
ance, but the chances are greatly 
favor of the probability that Mr. Ro 
threw the carpet into the furnace. 


Valeting Mrs. Campbell 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
temperament sustained several sevé 
jolts when she first came to Ame 
but A. Toxen Worm, to whom was 4 
gated the duty of looking after her 
sonally, managed, by heroic method 
gradually to make her look at thing 
from the American point of view. M 
Worm is a peculiar genius, who, W 
Mrs. Campbell was in his care, not 


_handled her affairs so adroitly that 


became an enormous money maker, 
incidentally, his connection with 
served immeasurably to advance 
own interests. Instead of servilely wa 
ing upon her hat in hand, as the Englis 
personal representatives usually do, Mi 
Worm’s energetic and positive per: 
ality assumed charge of her movements, 
She was told to do this, and to do 

for reasons she did not quite un 
stand. One afternoon Mr. Wo 
sprinkled tan-bark in front of the 

tre to deaden the sound of carts, as M 
Pat was so nervous. Did the lady know 
anything of this? Not a bit. But the 
newspapers exploited it to such an ex 
tent that Mr. Worm is still called 
Tanbark Worm. 

There are many artistic temperaments 
that never go wrong. There is little 
Billie Burke, for instance. Every per 
sonal representative or business-m: 
ager in the theatrical world would 
duce his salary to be assigned the d 
of looking after her comfort. 1 
Maude Adams has always been regard= 
ed in the Frohman offices as the mo 
desirable artistic temperament to chap 
erone. Every manager on the Fro 
staff hopes to be sent on tour. with ; 
Adams. If only all artistic temp 
ments were as gentle and as tractabl 
those which bear the names of Bill 
Burke and Maude Adams— 

But they aren’s. 


: 





. jORIN BARTON 
“OXFORD | 





-A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


“HE curtain, which had been_raised 
some two dozen times in response to 

_ the frantic applause of the whoop- 
ing audience, came down for the final 
time and the orchestra struck up a live- 
ly march; gradually the stamping of 
many feet, the clapping of hands, and 
the shrill whistles of approval died 
away, to be succeeded by a great scrap- 
ing of chairs, the shuffling of feet, and 
the hum of many chattering voices, as 
the eight hundred or so spectators, high- 
elated over the unqualified success of 

¢ Olympian Club’s annual theatricals, 
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which they had just witnessed, made 
their way towards the various exits of 
Marshal Hall. 

“Say,” piped a wiry little man to his 
companion, as they stumbled. up one of 


the outer aisles, “wa’n’t Chickady jest 


about the whole show as that Spanish 
dame, huh? D’yer get onto the way he 
done them dances? Wa’n’t they jest 
about the real goods? Say, honest, if I 
hadn’t ’a’ known that it was Chickady 
Carnehan playing that réle of Juanita; 
I’d ’a’ took me oath that it was a real 
bunch of skirts. Gee, he was great!” 
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“Sure,” the other agreed readily. 
“And wa’n't that voice he done his sing- 
in’ with a corkin’ good imitation of a 
dame’s? Who’d ever ’a’ guessed that 
Chickady had it in him?” 

“Them other dubs that played the 
female parts was sure stiffs,” the first 
speaker asserted. “But it was worth the 
price jest to see Chickady. Say, I’ve 
» coughed up good money many a time to 
see perfeshes that wa’n’t near so good.” 

“So’ve I,” said the other. “Betcher 
Chickady could make good on the stage 
if he wanted to.” 

“Sure he could,” said the little man. 
“W ot’s he do for a livin’ now, anyway?” 

“Works in a foundry, I believe. Gets 
something like fourteen per. Gee, he 
must bea soft one to keep on with a 
job like that when he could pull good 
money for stunts like he done here to- 
night.” 

Meanwhile, in one of the dingy little 
dressing-rooms back of the stage, the 
subject of the conversation-was vigor- 
ously swabbing the rouge and paint 
from his face with applications of 
cold cream. A large wig lay on a chair 
beside him, and in one corner, where he 
had stepped out of it, was a dress of 
yellow silk, much be-laced and plenti- 
fully sprinkled with spangles. Mr. Car- 
nehan, sputtering away noisily at his 
ablutions, failed to hear the tapping on 
the dressing-room door, until it became 
So vigorous that it bade fair to split the 
flimsy panels. When at length the 
pounding did manage to claim his atten- 
tion, he slipped on a bath-robe, shouted 
a curt, “Come in!” and resumed his la- 
bors with the alcohol-soaked bit of rag, 
with which he was none too gently 
scrubbing his face. 

It was Timmy Kelley, the stage man- 
ager of the Olympian Club’s shows, who 
entered, his face working under the ten- 
sion of some great excitement. Indeed, 
so great was Mr. Kelley’s excitement, 
that for once he forgot to lift the tails 
of his dress-coat—rented for the occa- 
sion—but plumped full down upon 
them on a very dusty bench which ran 
along one side of the dressing-room. 

“Chickady, old hoss,” he gurgled, the 
- while he drew a half-burned cigaret 

stub from one of the pockets of his low- 


cut vest and craned forward to lig! 
at the wire-caged gas-jet close by, “ 
d’yer think was out there in front 
night watchin’ yer?” : 

Carnehan merely grunted and wer 
struggling with the grease paint. 

“Billy Clarkson,” said Kelley in i 
pressive tones. “Billy Clarkson yw 
manages the Sans Souci Music Hall 

“So?” said Chickady coolly. “ 
got another butt about yer clothes, 
yer, Timmy ?” 

From the left-hand pocket of the 
Kelley, after much fumbling, prod 
another half-burned stub, which 
tossed to the man before the mirror, 

“He. was stuck on yer stunts ¢ 
night,” Kelley rattled on. “Said ther 
songs afid dances was all to the huckle 
berries. Thought likely enough they 
take with a bunch like what comes to 
place. Gee, Chickady, yer’d oughter 
tickled half to death, He’s goin’ to give 
yer a chance down there, if yer wants 
it 99 


Mr. Carnehan, in the act of light 
the cigaret stub at the gas-jet, suddenly 
straightened up. 

“Yer kiddin’,” he declared in unbelieh 

“Kiddin’ nothin,” Kelley returned, 
tell yer, he was dead serious, jest as 
am. Them songs and darices of yours, 
specially the Spanish one with the casti- 
nets, has got his goat for fair. He give 
me a great ear-ache about yer abilities 


and yer chances. He intimated there’s @ 


fat wad in it for yer if yer can make 
good down to his place like yer do 

ere to-night. Anyway he wants yer 
give it a try.” 

“When?” asked Chickady, succin 
his own eyes lighting with a sudden 
terest. 

“He wants to try yer out first one 


their ‘amateur nights.’ Thursday's the” 


next one. He wants yer to come dowm 
and have yer try-out on the bunch the 
He’s goin’ to bill yer as ‘Juanita,’ a 
he aint goin’ to let on, neither, but wh 
you're the real dame. Then when 
gets through yer act, yer yanks off 
wig and uncovers—see? He. says it's 
ten to one shot that yer’ll make a 
and if yer does, he'll start yer on 
road to makin’ a nice fat little old 
in vodeville. Gee, Chickady, yer 
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goin’ to let no such chance as that git 
by yer, without givin’ ita try, are yer?” 
: Chickady took a deep inhalation from 
the cigaret. 

“T always wanted a chance on the 

age,” he said, slowly. “I always 
thought if I had a chance I could make 

and git some coin out of it. I’m 
sick of that job at the foundry. There 
aint nothin’ in it and no chance to go 
up, neither.” 
He looked thoughtfully at the wig on 
- the chair and the crumpled dress in the 
' corner, and as he did so, his brows 
drew together in a frown. 

“T aint so dead stuck as I might be on 
doin’ this skirt act,” he went on, “but 
maybe it’s the beginnin’ to better things, 
and, anyway, it aint up to me to say 
~ how I gits the start in the right direc- 
_ tion. Yep, I'll go down there Thursday 
night and have a try at it, Timmy. I'll 
have to borry this costume that belongs 
to the club. I can’t afford one of me 
own. No objections, I suppose.” 
> “Dead cert there aint,” said Kelley, 

who was also the club treasurer. “That’s 
the stuff, Chickady. Give it a try. Tell 
you what, the whole bunch of us up to 
the club’ll be down there Thursday night 
to give you the hand. Say, if we don’t 


Start the enthusiasm yer can put us 


down as dead ones, that’s all.” ; 

Again Carnehan turned his troubled 
eyes towards the dréss. 

“As I say,” he reiterated, “I wisht it 
was somethin’ else besides this dame act, 
but still—” 

“Aw, cut it out, Chicady,” Timmy ad- 
vised. “You’re dead lucky to git the 


| chance. An’ wot do you care wot the 


act is so long as you make good with it 


' and git a foothold. Gee, I only wisht I 


had half the chance you got. Sing ’em 
that castinet song and do the dance that 
$ with it, like you done to-night, and 

€ one about “Old Castile,’ and say, 


| Chickady, if they don’t jest about rip 
up the seats givin’ you the hand, I’ll eat 


my shirt. Take the costume home with 
yer and do some practicin’ between now 
and Thursday night. I’ll do it up for 
yer, while yer finish gittin’ that make-up 
off yer mug.” 

Mr. Carnehan did not appear at the 
foundry the next day nor on the day 
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following. Indeed, behind the locked 
doors of the two rather dingy rooms 
over a provision store, where the 
Olympian Club had its headquarters, 
Carnehan, with the aid of an accom- 
panist, whom Kelley had hired after 
much dickering srs funds from 
the club’s treasury) spent long hours 
singing certain songs in a falsetto 
voice, clicking a pair of castinets, and 
perfecting certain very graceful and 
very feminine. steps-in the dances 
which went with the songs. Perched 
in the one easy chair the place af- 
forded, Mr. Kelley smoked innumer- - 
able cigarets, the while he minutely 
watched the proceedings and prophe- 
sied a future for the conscientious 
Chickady, which made that gentleman 
fairly dizzy with its brilliancy. 
“Gee, but the old Olympian bunch is 
goin’ to be proud of you, Chickady,” 
he averred over and over again. “Yer 
wont fergit us, after yer’ve made a 
name, will yer? Say, them last steps 
of yours is the best yet. Yer’ve sure 
a swell bunch of skirts, old scout.” 
Then, “Once more now, perfessor,” 
Chickady would demand, and the old 
piano, which the club had bought at 
a fire sale, would begin once more its 
complaining tinkle, the castinets 
would click, and Chickady’s coy fal- 
setto would proclaim to the enthusi- 
astic Mr. Kelley in the easy chair, 


I’m a little Spanish goirlie 
From Barcelona town. 


Thursday night came. In seats well 
towards the front on the floor of the 
Song Sowsy (as Mr. Kelley artlessly 
pronounced it) sat the members of 
the Olympian Club in a body, endur- 
ing in rather bored fashion the regu- 
lar olio, which preceeded the advent 
of the amateurs. 

“Bum show,” Timmy Kelley con- 
fided in a hoarse whisper to Knocker 
Nolan, the club’s president, who sat 
beside him. “Chickady’s got anything 
they've shown so far skun a mile 
without half tryin’.” 

Nolan, with an open yawn, indica- 
tive of his supreme state of boredom, — 
nodded his acquiescence. 





. “Sure, he’ll make ’em sit up when 
he comes on,” he returned. 

The last of the five regular acts 
came to an end, and the manager, the 
huge diamond in his broad shirt- 
front flashing myriad ‘colors, stepped 
‘before the curtain, to announce in a 
few felicitous. phrases that “the 
bunch of amerchures, who had been 
called in from the highways and 
hedges with the hopes that some of 
‘em might loosen up somethin’ fresh 
for the jaded palates of the patrons of 
the house, would now, without fur- 
ther notice, be turned loose.” 

Great applause greeted this an- 
nouncement. The Olympian Club sat 
up and stamped its several feet with 
the rest. The orchestra began a lively 

- and tuneful gallop, and a seedy look- 
ing call-boy shuffled across the stage 
and inserted in the frame on either 
side the placard, 


SAMSON, JR. 
SELF-MADE ATHLETE 


- Samson, Jr., proved to be a red- 
headed, splendidly proportioned 
young man, with a wealth of great 
rippling muscles, which, posing ef- 
fectively in the spotlight before a 
black back-drop, he exhibited one 
after another to the audience, while 
“the orchestra played the proper 
strains of creepy music. Then he tore 
up packs of cards, broke chains across 
his chest, lifted barrels of water with 
his little finger, and otherwise made 
good with the audience, who, at each 
fresh stunt, broke into enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 
After séveral minutes of this, Sam- 
- son, Jr., came to the footlights, and 
not in the least embarrassed, confided 
to the audience that most professional 
strong-men were more or less muscle- 
bound, that they sacrificed agility to 
mere brute strength. To prove his 
Own freedom from this defect, he 
went through a lively bout with a 
punching-bag, all his movements swift 
and lightning-like, and ended his turn 
by generously offering twenty dollars 
to any man in the audience who 
‘would stand up before him for five 
rounds of regulation boxing. There 
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being no takers, Samson, Jr., s 
and bowing, slipped from the sg 
only to be recalled again and again 
the veritable thunder of appla 
which marked his exit. 

“Aw gee, if they give the hand 
that to that stale stuff, jest wait 
they see Chickady,” Nolan whisp 
to Timmy Kelley. 

A knowing wag of Mr. Kelley’s 
told plainly what his own ideas i 
the matter were. 

Nor were they doomed to a 
wait, for even as Samson, Jr., 
smiling and bowing to his fifth 
call, the call-boy again shuffled aer 
the stage, and to a roar of applause 
from the Olympians, placed in the 
frames the placard, 


JUANITA 
with this illuminating addition: 
From OLpD CASTILE 


The applause redoubled as the 
much-worked orchestra sailed into 
the opening bars of 

I’m a little Spanish girlie 
From Barcelona town. 

And then from the wings came the 
click of castinets, a ripple of girlish 
laughter and Juanita, alias ie 
Carnehan, in a swirl of yellow silk 
and lace mantilla, pirouetted grace 
fully onto the stage. ‘ 

The applause of the Olympian 
Club fairly outdid itself, but loud and 
enthusiastic’as it was, it was not suffi- 
cient to drown certain hostile remarks 
from the gallery. 

“Git onto de fat lady,” came one shrill” 
voice. 

“Aw, Chimminy, pipe Mamie in her 
new yaller stockin’s!” jeered another. 

It is one thing to sing and pirouette’ 
before an audience composed solely of” 
friends, who are only seeking an em 
to give vent to their enthusiasm; it 1” 
quite another thing to try the same 
stunts before an audience the larger 
part of which is predisposed to be 
critical and not at all backward with 
sarcasm, ' 

Chickady, catching those unkind re ~ 
marks from the gallery, hesitated, @ 
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sitating, was lost. Every word of the 
song went out of his harassed mind, 
and left him standing there open- 
mouthed, slouching awkwardly, and— 
worst of all—in the stress of the mo- 
ment, fishing distractedly for the famil- 
_ jar trouser-pockets, which, very natur- 
ally, are not incorporated in yellow silk 
dresses. 
_ The Olympian Club gasped; Chick- 
ady gulped; the not over-kind gallery 
yented a spasm of coarse merriment, 
and the orchestra leader, who had been 
fiddling the opening bars of the accom- 
iment for something like two seem- 
ingly endless minutes, glared up sav- 
agely at Chickady and muttered out of 
the corner of his mouth, 
“Get busy there, bo! Get busy!” 
Chickady’s finger’s wriggled ner- 
-yously against his dress. Suddenly he 
seemed to realize where he was. He 
-gulped again, opened his mouth and be- 
gan to sing, but most unfortunately in 
his acute fright he quite forgot to use 
the falsetto, and since his voice -was 
naturally a deep one, the effect of the 
bull-like roar emanating from beneath 
that coy mantilla was overpowering. 
| The gallery and the floor—save only 
© the Olympians, who seemed in a com- 
plete collapse—roared its undisguised 
merriment, Moreover, Chickady was 
singing a full tone off the key, which 
tended in a way to heighten the whole 
absurd effect. 
Now it happened that Samson, Jr., 
had lingered in the wings to see how 
_ the act following his own was received. 
Like the audience in front, Samson, 
Jr., was convulsed when that mighty 
volume of sound came from the erst- 
while simpering Juanita. Being still in 
costume—a very scant costume at that 
—Samson, Jr., covered his face with 
his bare and brawny arms and let out 
great guffaws of unrestrained laughter. 
Chickady, making a desperate effort 
against the overwhelming odds, still 
toared forth his little song in a voice 
which would have done credit to any 
drayman, But not for long. For, before 
he had proceeded half a verse, the 
. ad changed to venom. 
_ “The hook! Get the hook!” roared 
_ the gallery.” 


Forthwith the hook was brought. It 
‘was a good hook; indeed, a most elab- 
orate hook. Its handle was gilded and 
its crook was upholstered in red plush. 


- .The  perspiring and disappointed 


manager caught the hook from the 
scene-shifter, who had brought it, and 
deftly caught Chickady about his 
pinched-in waist and the red upholst- 
ered part of it. 

But Chickady had suddenly decided 
to remain game to the bitter end. It 
seemed, from his viewpoint, all that 
there was left for him to do. Therefore, 
when the manager gave a mighty heave 
on the gilded handle, Chickady braced 
his feet (in a most unladylike manner, - 
be it noted) and for this reason Chick- 
ady budged not. 

“Take it off! Take it off!” chanted 
the gallery. 

“Here, lend a hand!” roared the 
manager to Samson, Jr. 

Samson, Jr., needed no other invita- 
tion. He caught hold of the handle and 
pulled. Chickady, with all his prepara- 
tion, was not looking for that pull. The 
song came to an abrupt end. Juanita 
from old Castile shot towards the wings 
and landed in an indiscriminate heap 
of flapping mantilla and wildly-waving 
yellow-stockinged legs, 

But in another second Chickady was 
on his feet again. One glance he cast at 
the red-faced Samson, Jr., still grasping 
the handle of the hook in the wings. 
One leap and Chickady was upon him. 
There was a blow, a tussle, the sound 
of half-smothered oaths, and Chickady 
and Samson, Jr., whirled out upon the 
stage, clasped in an embrace, which the 
gallery, quick to perceive the true in- 
wardness of such things, at once recog- 
nized as meaning business. = 

Then diff! Samson, Jr., went crash- 
ing into a back-drop ; but straightway he 
was back spain, and biff, biff! Chick- 
ady’s head rocked back wildly, his wig 
fell off, the bodice of his elaborate gown 
of yellow split in twain. 

Up rose the audience with a mighty 
roar. Onto the stage rushed oe ; 

r, intent upon separating the bellig- 
pl but when a back-handed pass 
from Chickady had floored him, he dis- 
creetly retired, crawling off to the 





wings with one hand held to his red- 
dened nose. 

In his seat near the stage, Knocker 
Nolan was standing, towering above the 
heads of the excited men about him. 

In one hand he vigorously shook a 
roll of bills, and at the top of his voice 
he roared out: 

“Even money that Chickady puts him 
out! Even money that he does!” 

But even before he could find a 
taker, the thoroughly aroused Chickady 
had seen an opening, and despite the 
fact that both his yellow satin slippers 
were gone and that his skirt was whip- 
ping about him in tatters, his right arm 
shot out with the speed of lightning, 
and Samson, Jr., crashed straight 
through the peaceful river, which was 
painted on the back-drop, and disap- 
peared from view, leaving naught but 
the gaping hole to tell of his erstwhile 
presence upon the stage. 

Whereupon, Chickady, now raging 
like a maddened lion, charged straight 
_ for the footlights, with the remnants of 

his Spanish costume waving pathetically 
about him, and, shaking one threatening 
fist at the audience, issued a sweeping 
challenge. 

“And if any of the rest of youse 
mutts wants yours,” he roared, “come 
on up here—singly or in pairs, or the 
whole blamed lot of youse at once. The 
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more of youse comes, the merrier 
me.” 

Then while the ringing cheers of 
whole Olympian Club seemed about 
raise the roof, the curtain came down 
and shut the tattered figure from view, 

A half-hour later, Chickady, the last 
of the rouge washed from his face, the 
fragments of his recent costume kicked 
into one corner of the dressing-n 
was adjusting his tie at the cra 
mirror, when the manager came puffing 


in, : 

“Mr. Carnehan,” said he, thought 
fully keeping a table between himself 
and Chickady, “you’re not the singer T 
thought you was, but be the eternal 
heavens, yer’re something a bit better, 
As a scrapper, yer about the best I ever 
laid eyes on. I’ve been lookin’ for a man 
like youse to show here wit’ a sparrin” 
partner and to meet all comers that may 
volunteer from the audience. I was. 
goin’ to offer the job to Cassidy—that 
is Samson, Jr., you understand, But the 
way you did for him leaves no doubt in 
my mind—no doubt, at all. There'll be 
thirty-five a week im it for yer asa 
starter. What do yer say?” 

Chickady picked up the battered dress 
and proceeded to reduce it yet farther 
to shreds. 

“You're on. ’Tis an act that suits me 
better, anyway,” said he grimly. 
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By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


EVERYONE in America has written — or is writing —a fisy, if the. theatrical humorists 
? 


are to be believed. In the present article, Mr. Na 
the weird results of the playwriting impulse. 


» phe ago, ther was scarcely a 
household in this great land of 
ours that did not have a skele- 
ton in its closet. The skeleton was the 
skeleton of a three or four act play and 
these scenarios were rushed into the 
offices of the New York managers until, 
at the conclusion of the theatrical sea- 
son, they had piled up to the astonish- 
ing total of 13,000. If the husband was 
not the hopeful playwright, the wife 
was. And if the wife was not, it was 
morally certain that the hired girl had 
aspirations. Everybody was writing 
‘dramas” then. As the writer pointed 
out at the time, we were most assuredly 
@ United States of Playwrights. 
A survey of the field reveals the fact 
that the number of three and four act 
Plays submitted to the managers dur- 


ramatic critic, reveals some of 


ing the last theatrical season fell short 
of the previous championship total by 
several thousand. Here, indeed, seemed 
cause for alarm. Was America becom- 
ing discouraged? Was America, the 
nation of playwrights, downhearted? 
No!! Investigation has brought to light _ 
the news that America has given up 
writing long plays to a considerable ex- 
tent an’, has turned to the one-act 
species. It is so much easier to write a 
one-act play than it is to construct a 
three or four act one. For, if a view of 
some of the contributions means any- 
thing, it is quite apparent that any per- 
son of ordinary intellect can write a 
one-act play in a couple of minutes. 
Inasmuch as there is so small a call 
for the half-portion drama in America, 
it naturally may be wondered what be- 
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ner, 


comes of the huge crop of sketches, 
curtain raisers, and plays-in-parvo that 
is being harvested constantly from coast 
to coast and subsequently unloaded -on 
the eastern market by the unsuspecting 
United States mails. During the season 
just past, something like 7,500 one act 
plays flooded. into New York, marking 
an increase of 3,500 over the record for 
the previous year. Of this number, about 
twenty-two were found to be available 
for production. And a fair proportion 
of the twenty-two had, to be “patched- 
up a bit,” at that. 


An Odd Theatrical Trust 


A LOT has been said, written, heard 
and sworn at during the last few years 
in regard to the so-called Theatrical 
Trust, an organization that is alleged 
* to have cornered, or attempted to cor- 
the dramatic stock of America. 
With the advent of the new Richmonds, 
Inc., into the field, however, there has 
* come a division in the drama industry, 
‘that, if it has not done away with the 
Trust, has at least succeeded in insti- 
tuting two trusts, if such a statement be 
pragmatically allowable. It seems odd, 
in the turmoil of all these chronicles of 
trust and anti-trust, that one of the 
greatest theatrical trusts in the world 
has been overlooked—the One-Act Play 
Trust. It is a fact, indeed, that almost 
‘all the one-act American plays are con- 
trolled by this trust—and the name of 
the trust is Charles Feleky. Mr. Feleky 


is vaudeville’s captain of the sketch in-' 


dustry. It is he who reads, selects and 
produces almost all of the one-act plays 
used by the united vaudeville interests. 
And, inasmuch as the independent 
“vaudeville combination produces a very 
small number of original American one- 
act plays—only one, in fact, having 
been presented during the last six 
months, viz., “Dope,” by Joseph Medill 
Patterson; and inasmuch, further, as 
the only non-Feleky-endorsed playlets 
booked by the United péople are the 
few used by such “legitimate” actresses 
as Miss Fanny Ward and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, the fact is emphasized that, 
save for a sporadic curtain-raiser here 
and there in the two-dollar theatres, 
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Charles Feleky’s hand controls — 
American one-act play market. 


Mr. Feleky is nominally the sketch © 
producer for Percy Williams’ Orpheum ~ 


Circuit. In reality, he is the chief one. 


act play picker and producer for all 


the theatres under the allied vaudeville’ 


BG 


interests’ control. To him there come the. 


great majority of one-act plays written 
in America. To him there come dozens 


of hopeful playwrights every day in the 


year. And to him and to his attention” 
there comes annually what is probably 


the oddest assortment of “human 


scenarios” in the whole theatrical cata-— 


logue. What is a “human scenario?” 
You shall soon know! 


The Human Scenario 


“EVERY once in a while,” explains 
Mr. Feleky, “one of them manages to 
get past the office-boy and greets my 
surprised gaze as I look up from my 
desk. After a little experience, you can 
tell a’ ‘human scenario’ at a glance. A 
‘human scenario’ is what a dramatic re- 
viewer would call a ‘Tully Marshall 
part.’ But to be more explicit, a ‘human 
scenario’ is an individual who imparts 
the information to me that, for the 
purposes of vaudeville, his personality 
would provide an. effective plot for a 
one-act play. These persons try to con- 
vince me that they are so thoroughly 
‘individual’ in their particular fields— 
juggling, tumbling, or whatever it hap- 
pens to be—that they could thus ‘make’ 
-a -playlet built around their abilities.” 

The huge majority of the thousands 
of one-act plays that go through the 
Clearing House, as Mr. Feleky terms 
it, are even more ludicrously impossible 
than some of the longer plays submitted 
every year to the producing managers 
of the higher priced theatres. Many of 
these efforts have for their purpose the 
“uplifting” of vaudeville. 

“Almost all the volunteer one-act play 


writers,” says Mr. Feleky, “tell me. 


either verbally or by means of letters 
that they are thoroughly convinced that 
all the plays in vaudeville at present 
are stale, and that their own particular 
effort is the one thing that the vaude- 
ville patrons of to-day are longing for. 





THE ONE-ACT PLAY CLEARING HOUSE 


Out-Ibsen Tbsen 


' BEFORE asking the “C. F.” of one- 
~ act plays to outline the ideas contained 
in some of the oddest playlets that had 
gone through the Clearing House re- 
gently, the writer. showed him a clipping 
- from a metropolitan morning news- 
paper, detailing the story of a curtain- 
raiser that was submitted several 
months ago to Harrison Grey Fiske 
upon the announcement that Mrs. Fiske 
was to appear in Ibsen’s “Pillars of 
Society.” This curtain-raiser was sent 
to the manager with the information 
that it might be used to fill out the 
evening’s entertainment, inasmuch as 
“Pillars of Society” was not quite long 
enough, “having been written for pro- 
duction in Norway, where the nights 
are shorter than the days.” 

The clipping handed to Mr. Feleky 
read: 

The title of the one-act play submitted 
to Mr. Fiske is, “Ibsen, the Drug Clerk.” 
The scene is laid in a drug store, in 
which Ibsen is serving an apprenticeship 
—which is a fact, according to the play- 
wright, who further elucidates in his 
commentary that this man Ibsen was a 
terrible booze-fighter. 


The scenario follows in the play- 
wright’s own language: 


Ibsen is doing the night shift, when 
his chum arouses him from his couch on 
a shelf under the counter to fill a pre- 
scription for Ibsen’s sweetheart, who has 
been taken suddenly ill. Ibsen, in his be- 
fuddled condition, fills the order, sends 
his love to the girl and then, the chum 
having departed, pulls out a table and 
goes to work on a play. He is inter- 
tupted by the return of the chum, who 
rushes in in a state bordering on a ner- 
vous collapse. He barely explains that 
Ibsen has made a mistake in the prescrip- 
tion and given the girl poison, when he 
faints. In a moment of terrible despera- 
tion Ibsen, in order to remove all traces 
of his horrible crime, injects a poison 
into the arm of his fainting friend and 
falls across the body in a perfect tragedy 
- Sorrow as the curtain does the same 

ing. 


“Do you ever get a one-act play as 
awful as that?” was asked. 
«Mt. Feleky did not hesitate a second. 
I get one every day that would make 
‘Ibsen, the Drug Clerk,’ seem.a master- 
_ piece in comparison,” he answered. And 
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then, he outlined the four followi 
one-act “plays” that had gone thro 
the Clearing House recently with re- 
markable. speed, 


“Our Teddy” in One Act 


THE first was called “Roosevelt.” It 
was described as a “one-act melodrama 
of African life.” The scenario read as 
follows: “There are only three charac- 
ters, which will make the play cheap to 
produce. These three characters are 
Roosevelt, a president; Kermit, the 
president’s son ; and Tooloe, a wild boar. 
The scene is the jungle. Roosevelt and 
Kermit are discovered crouching be- 
hind a giant palm tree, their rifles 
poised, as if expecting, the approach of 
an enemy. Suddenly a shot rings out on 
the air from Roosevelt’s rifle, a groan 
is heard, and Tooloe, the wild boar, 
comes on the scene, injured, and falls 
down. There ensues a tender scene be- 
tween the mighty huntsman and the 
poor dumb brute, and finally, repentant 
because he has killed the animal, Roose- 
velt wraps an American flag around it 
as it breathes its last, saying to Kermit 
as he does so: “Thus you see why the 
spirit of mortal should not be proud, my 
son!’ And the curtain falls.” 

In a letter accompanying this playlet, 
the author explained that he intended 
to convey by symbolism the idea that 
Roosevelt was still a dominant character 
in American politics. Just. how the 
“symbolism” suggested anything like 
that, however, would have baffled even 
a William Vaughn Moody. In a kindly 
worded note of return, Mr. Feleky said 
that the extreme difficulty that would 
be encountered in getting an actor who 
would be suited to the role of the wild 
boar prevented him from accepting the 
playlet for production—for the present 
at least. 


Some Remarkable Triplets 


THE PLOT of the second playlet, 
Mr. Feleky told as follows: 

“The title of the effort was “The 
Queen of Vaudeville.’ The characters 
were an actress, who was called in to 
appear in six different sets of vari- 
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colored tights; a housemaid, who had 
to look exactly like the actress; and a 
messenger boy, who also had to bear 
a strong facial resemblance to the 
woman who essayed the leading part. 
The story of the action concerned the 
meanness of the actress to her maid 
and the cruelty of the latter toward the 
messenger boy. The end of the play 
disclosed the interesting dénoiiment 
that the three characters were triplets, 
who had been abandoned years ago and 
who had since traveled different roads. 
The final curtain descended on a jolly 
family reunion, with the actress remark- 
ing that ‘blood will tell, after all.’ 

“These two playlets,” says the head 
of the one-act play Clearing House, 
“are the oddest of the year.” The other 
two outlined were entitled “John’s 
Other Self” and “The Battleship” re- 
spectively. The first concerned a detec- 
tive who could not find the man he was 
pursuing because the culprit was his 
twin brother. Whenever the detective 
~ (John) saw his twin, he believed it was 
his own psychic self and refused to 
make the arrest. The second playlet, 
that really seemed to be the most pecu- 
liar of the quartet to the writer, con- 
cerned a battleship in the American 
Navy that had gone aground off Ply- 
mouth Rock. The scene was darkened 
and the shadows of the Pilgrim Fathers 
appeared on the ship. The latter argued 
with the sailors as to the harmful effect 
of wars among the nations and the 
play ended when the captain of the ves- 
sel woke up and discovered he had been 
dreaming. 


Just a Few Statistics 


ONE OF the most forceful ilustra- 
tions of the fact that America is turn- 
ing to the writing of sketches rather 
than three and four act plays, as was 
the case a year ago, is to be had in the 
huge returns chronicled in the one-act 
play contest instituted by Martin Beck 
as a preliminary feature of the last 
Actor’s Fund Fair. This contest lasted 
only a couple of months, and when it 
closed, a count revealed a total of 1,853 
submitted manuscripts. The prize, as 
will be remembered, was $250 and the 


promise of a production at the 
The playlets came in from every 
in the Union save Nevada and, ae 
cording to a description sent out by the 
readers of the manuscripts, “dealt with 
everything from the prospect of a baby 
to the reappearance of Cesar’s gho 

The statistics published at the ¢ 
of the contest stated that more 
one-third of the playlets had the dom 
tic triangle as the groundwork of 
plots and that, out of all the skete 
there were less than one htindred y 
out the element of love. Nearly 
of them, it is interesting to note, ende 
in a kiss. The committee made 
further interesting announcement 
most of the affinity, plays, bearing s 
titles as “Heart’s Blood,” “ 
Mine,” “His Pulse,” “The 
Kiss,” “Thine Eyes,” “The Kissing Aft 
finity,” and “Bitten,” were contributed 
by spinsters. Twenty-four contestants 
demanded that their playlets be enacted 
by all-star casts and stated that, unless 
such was the case, they would refusé 
permission for production. . 

One woman suggested that her play-— 
let-—entitled “Who’s Who”—had voles 
eminently suited to the abilities of Miss” 
Maude Adams, Mrs. Fiske and Mi 
Ethel Barrymore. 

“T fear,” she wrote, “that no one elsé- 
could bring out the delicious humor as 
well as these actresses.” : 

Further statistics showed that nine 
Harvard students had contributed one- 
act plays, one of these having been 
Japanese undergraduate. There wer 
three plays in Italian, one in French, 
and one in German. A letter sent with 
the last requested Mr. Beck to have it 
translated and deduct the cost from 
the royalties. Seven ministers submitted 
sketches, but, curiously enough, none of © 
these dealt with a religious subject. In 
the rating of playlets sent in, N 
York led, Massachusetts came second, ” 
and California third. ~ a 


Work of the Clearing House — 


TO RETURN to the Clear 
House, it’must be stated that the i 
tution aptly deserves. the name w 
has been applied to it. Although, as 
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een said, thousands of one-act plays 
“find their way to it in the course of a 
year, none of these playlets is per- 
- mitted to linger longer without having 
been read and passed upon. Mr. Feleky 
has disposed of—or cleared—as high 
as fifty manuscripts in a single day. 

“Our greatest difficulty, however,” 
says he, “is not ‘clearing’ the manu- 
scripts, but ‘clearing’ some of the per- 
sons who come to me in person. 

“Not more than a month ago,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “a ,so-called sister 
team slipped by the door-boy and pre- 
sently appeared before my desk. 

“‘Here’s a dandy one-acter,’ spoke 
up one of the women, ‘and we are swell 
in it. Give us a chance, will you, because 
we wrote it ourselves.’ 

“T glanced over the sketch—it was 
called ‘Lovelight’—and assured the visi- 
tors it would not do. 

“‘And why, pray?’ remarked one of 
the ladies sarcastically. 

“ ‘Because,’ I said, ‘it is entirely too 
- risqué for our purposes.’ 

“There was a moment’s pause. 

“ Risqué!’ then shouted the elder of 
the two; ‘that’s an insult! We will sue 
you for slandering us!’ 

“And, with that, they started in to 
denounce me and call me names until a 
ring on the bell brought a couple of 
office boys to the scene. The boys finally 
managed to get the ladies into the hall, 
and, still calling down the wrath of 
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heaven upon me, I heard their voices 
fade away as the elevator descended. 

“Only yesterday,” Mr. Feleky went 
on, “a man about forty-five years old 
brought a playlet into my office, handed 
me a big black cigar and, seating him- 
self opposite me, said: 

“*Go on, Bo, read it!’ 

“I did—out of courtesy—and told 
him that it was hardly in our line. 
“Well, I’d like to know why? he 

inquired. 

“TI told him as concisely as I could. 

“ ‘T’ll be damned,’ he said. 

“And then, without another word, he 
reached over, took back the cigar he had 
given me, and strode out of the office. 

“But the worst customer with whom 
I have ever had to deal was a woman 
about fifty years old, who brought me a 
one-act play she had written and who, 
when I told her we could not use it, 
broke down and started to cry at the 
top of her voice. 

“T called one of the woman stenog- 
raphers, who attempted to soothe the 
old lady, but all efforts to pacify her 
and allay her grief only succeeded in 
making her more hysterical. And before 
she could be. quieted, it required the 
concentrated work of the entire office 
force to convince her that there might 
be a chance to plate her magnum opus 
elsewhere. 

“The poor woman is probably still 
looking for that ‘elsewhere.’ ” 
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BY THYRA SAMTER 


EVERYONE has appeared in an amateur play. For all such this article, written from the 
audience’s point of view, will be especially diverting. 


HE AMATEUR PLAY has driv- 
en more cluttering near-talent 
upon the stage than all unrequited 

loves, longings for the city, and cru-el 
parents. 

Droves of pretty stenographers have 
given up jobs that paid $10 per week, 
every week, because the voice of the 
stage called to them as they took a part, 
a speaking part, in “Aunt Jane” or “The 
Man from Mexico,” so ably given by 
The Merry Fellows Dramatic Club. 
Lots of young chaps—nice boys, too— 
have given up perfectly eiod jobs at 


the necktie counter to pursue the will 
o’ the wisp of histrionic ambition, be- 
cause of having once worn a borrowed 
Prince Albert and false side-burns, oF 
perhaps recited Ghunga Din at the 
Southside Amateur Players Club. 

The Amateur Play—only the real 
amateurs pronounce it “amachure”— — 
is a hardy plant. that blossoms annual~ 
ly. No locality. is immune from it. It 
appears in the clubs of the settlement 
workers, in the inner recesses of real 
Capital Society, in colleges and in the 
villages. It springs full grown from the 
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ead of innocent dancing clubs— 

9 mix figures a bit—and even flourishes 
thinly settled communities, where 

the Course of the Stage does not form 
the foundation of the conversation, and 
where the girls in the younger. set do 
“not model their dinner-frocks after 
“those worn by the latest most cunning 


_ ingenue. 


: There must be a real fascination about 
“the Amateur Play; beyond the fact that 
all of the drooping violets, who, on all 
‘other occasions form the mere audi- 
ence, get to pose as full-blown roses. 

The fascination lies deeper than being 
some one else for one night and the 
chance to be stared at and act perfectly 

“unnatural without being called loud or 

_ affected. If you'll notice, it is always the 

very modest violet who shines most 

brilliantly in the Amateur Play. Yes, 
there must be some subtle fascination 
about it, some place. 


Variety in Amateur Plays 


- THERE are so many, many varie- 
ties of Amateur Plays, some so well dis- 
guised, that it would probably take a 
real muck-raker to discover all of them. 
One of the most important is the Big 
City Dramatic Club, whose members 
attempt weird interpretations of Ibsen 
and Shaw, interpretations that, for- 
tunately, cannot Fe understood by any 
mere outsider. The men members all 
"wear formal evening clothes to every 

- meeting of the club and carry quite 
' heavy gold-headed canes and start their 
‘sentences with “Ah, Miss Baker,” or 
Miss Whoever-they-are-addressing or 
“T trust you know what I mean.” They 
talk about symbolism and the color of 
an ‘idea. The feminine members wear 


© weird colors and don’t fix their belts 


nicely in the back and only act natural 
on Sunday evening, when the club 
doesn’t meet and when they can for- 
get their souls and entertain Mr. Henry 
tts, who is in real estate and doesn't 
read anything but the comic supplement 
of the Sunday paper and doesn’t care 
at all for amateur interpretation of 
teat plays. 
___ Then there ig the college-girl amateur 
‘play. Shakespeare reigns supreme here, 
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and there are at least three hidden mean- 
ings discovered in every line. 

But the real, Simon-pure amateur 
play is the one that has its being in a 
small town, the town that is about as 
big as half way between Radway Junc- 
tion and Omaha and where everyone — 
knows when Mrs. Higgins gets a new 
hat. ““And goodness knows, that woman 
has had three hats this spring already. 
It looks mighty funny to me. If she 
were my wife—” You know the kind 
of town. 


Did You Ever Take Part? 


OF COURSE you aren’t-so old now 
and don’t even look as old as yow are 
when you fix your hair so that the 
bald—pardon me—thin, place doesn’t 
show, but, once upon a time, ages and 
ages ago, when you were quite young, 
you were in an Amateur Play. Do you 
remember? It was a real good show, 
too, and: you were Boy Blue in an im- 
possibly bright blue suit and blew on a 
horn and-went to sleep by a hay stack; 
or maybe you were a Heraid in much 
tinsel or a Sailor Boy in trousers that 
weren’t made to sit down in~That was 
a long time before you came to The 
City and discovered that Amateur Plays 
ranked way down in the list of Horrid 
Bores. 

The Amateur Play keeps on appear- 
ing every year and there doesn’t seem 
to be any way of destroying it; it has 


‘not even affected the new vaudeville 


house or the moving picture shows. 
Each year, in Aurora and Piqua and 
Lotus City, they give those same Ama- 
teur Plays, with the same choruses of 
scared girlies, the same solos by stiff, 
unsmiling tenors and the same local 
hits on the mayor and the policeman 
and the town beau. The world doesn’t 
go around so fast, after all. Lotus City, 
where you used to live, may lack a few 
metropolitan advantages, but there is 
always an Amateur Play every year. 
It is always given for charity. Charity 
covers lots of things besides sins. 

Mrs. Rutherford W. Halliday; of 
Lotus City, always introduces the sub- 
ject of the Amateur Play. And who, 
WHO, isa better authority on the sub- 
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than Mrs. Rutherford Halliday? 
ven echo is forced to help chorus “No 
one.” Mrs. Rutherford Halliday, years 
go, before she was Mrs. Rutherford 
Halliday, was Bessie Taylor of the Har- 
per Stock Co. Yes’m, a real actress and 
layed’ in all of the large cities. Mrs. 
Halliday is near-sighted and carries a 
lorgnette, the only one in Lotus City, 
and says “cahnt” and “nyther” and “to- 
mahtoes.” She always gives a reading 
at the Missionary Meetings, and when 
there is any sort of a convention in 
town. Yes, indeed, any town would be 
proud of her. There is a Mr. Halliday, 
too, but he is small and keeps a drug- 
store and very naturally does not count 
at all. 
How it Happens 


ONE DAY Mrs. Halliday says to 
Mrs. Preston Smith at the Ladies’ Aid 
Meeting: 

“Don’t you think, my deah, we ought 

to get up a little—ah—play for the Aid 
* Society Fund?” 
_ Mrs. Smith is round and wheezy and 
does not look as if she would take a 
personal interest in an Amateur Play. 
But Mrs. Smith is a Social Factor and 
this year there is Helen Smith to con- 
‘sider, for Helen is eighteen and this is 
her first season out. Helen is bashful 
and pale and freckled and hasn’t made 
much of a hit as a débutante. 

And so Mrs. Halliday and Mrs. 
Smith launch the Amateur Play. The 
society editor, who is really eager for 
news, accepts the information with well-, 
assumed indifference and announces in 
the next morning’s Lotus City Ameri- 
can: 

Some of the popular members of the 
Younger Set, under the able leadershi 
of Mrs. Rutherford Halliday, that well 
known actress and dramatic reader, have 
organized a Dramatic Club, which will, 
in the near future, plan a performance 
for the benefit of the Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
Cy of the Organized Charities of Lotus 


The Sheep and the Goats 


__ AFTER that, the club is organized. 

Tt is a hard task to pick out the mem- 
bers of the Dramatic Club, because 
Lotus City is divided into social sets, 


eae 


although the hows and whys of th 
vision are a profound secret. The dr 
matic sheep must be carefully separate 
from the goats, who will, however, be 
made very welcome, when they come to 
see the final performance, accomp 
by paid admission tickets. 
“We wont ask Mary Hend 
Mary is a nice girl, but the Hend 
are such ordinary people, why her 
is an ice-man.” é 
“Yes, you’d better ask Lucy Mai 
Allison ; she spent two years in Chi 
at a musical college, so if we hay 
opera, she can sing all of the hard pa 
And Harper Bennett, of course welll 
have him, because he is so perfectly 
good-looking in evening clothes.” 
The little Newton girl, Este 
doesn’t get asked at all, although she 
pretty and cute and has black curls ag 
can sing. , a 
“She is affected and rather—er— 
forward, don’t you think?” 
Then there is a first meeting, amid 
much giggling and serving of hot choco- 
late and wafers and fudge. A great 
question arises with arguments on both 
sides—Shall they give a drama or a 
musical play? If it is a drama, the most 
that can possibly have speaking parts 
is twelve, but in a musical play there 
can be choruses and even specialties be- 
tween acts. So the musical play wins 
from the start. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what kind of a play is chosen, 
as far as the talent of the amateur play- 
ers go, for there is nothing they w 
not attempt, and if self-confidence is 
a help in acting, they have Maude 
Adams beaten off the boards. 


fs 


Musical Comedy the Favorite 


Lotus City are always alike, whether 
they are “The Queen of the Fairies” of 
or “Pinafore.” Maybe 


the rdle of King. No, he can’t sing of 
act, but he has lovely eyes and pef- 


fectly beautiful table manners. Sue 
Willis will be the Fairy who marries the 
King. Sue is such a darling girl am 
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ves such cotillions and Mr. 

illis has such a lot of money. Made it 

1 oil, Sue as the Fairy will add tone to 

he piece. Lucy Mand is given a part 
with three solos and Helen Smith is to 

a lovely Earth Maiden in pink silk 
stockings and much chiffon. Freckles 
don’t show much under make-up. 

After much careful study, the other 

rts are doled out to the other mem- 

fers of “Lotus City’s fair younger 
set,” more, it is feared, according to 
‘social prominence than to any faint 
glimmer of theatrical talent. Which, 
perhaps, considering the material at 
“hand, is just as well. 

Then the rehearsals start, under the 
direction of Mrs. Rutherford Halliday, 
Mrs. Katherine Boyd-Smith, who 

teaches elocution, and Mr. Horace For- 
est, who is dreadfully talented. The re- 
hearsals are too painful even to con- 
sider closely or intimately but they con- 
tinue regularly in spite of all other so- 
cial happenings. The amateur perfor- 
mers absorb all of the real stage expres- 
sions they can learn and speak of “Up 
stage” and “Down center” and “In one” 
with a nonchalance that would convince 
anyone who didn’t know that they 
didn’t know just what they were talk- 
ing about. 


Everybody Satisfied 


_THE choruses! That is where the 
diplomacy and tact of Mrs. Rutherford 
‘Halliday comes in, Protected and as- 
‘sisted by her lorgnette and dignity, she 
goes carefully over the whole city di- 
rectory of children over six and under 
sixteen and makes out a formidable list 
of names. Every little boy. or girl who 
is in any way socially possible is asked, 
for each member of the cast of “The 
‘King of Hilaria” may be safely counted 
‘Upon to contribute at least four to the 
@udience and it must be remembered 
that “The King of Hilaria” is being 
given for charity. 

_ So Mrs. Hammell, the butcher’s wife, 
Proudly says to Mrs. Rader: 

» “Yes, they asked my Minna to be in 
that swell society play. I wouldn’t let 
' her be in it at first, because she is so 
_ little, but they begged and begged. 


Minna is a pretty child, if I do say it.” 

So Minna Hammell and Sophie Witt- 
man and fifty-eight more of Lotus 
City’s juvenile beauties are joined in the 
chorus. It is only for those over sixteen 
that the social line is drawn taut. “Over 
60 in the chorus! 60—Sixty count ’em, 
sixty,” and the advertisements say 
“Over 100 on the stage.” 

The -rehearsals progress famously. 
Lucy Maud learns to move her arms and > 
her expression as well as her vocal 
cords. Harper Bennett almost knows 
his lines when he can take his mind off 
of the Prettiest Débutante, who, in pale 
pink, is going to be a Spring Fairy. 
Every one talks about the stage and 
Mrs. Boyd-Smith talks about the real 
actress she met one summer at Chau- 
tauqua, and Mrs. Halliday grows more 
and more dignified and more and more 
affected as her talents are more and 
more in demand. 

The date for the great performance 
is set, changed, and set again. The sixty 
of the chorus have been drilled into 
frightened submission. Busy mothers 
all over town are at work upon won- 
drous raiment, vainly hoping, as they 
sew, that by means of more embrojd- 
ery and a few tucks, the fairy apparel 
may be changed into earthly garments 
fit for future use at Sunday-school. 

The manager of the Opera House has 
been tracked to his real lair in the 
shoe store, and has been forced to do- 
nate the use of the opera house, lights 
and all, for the performance, for chari- 
ty. It is not all fame, being manager of 
the Lotus City Grand Opera House. 
And through the day, the tcwn, busi- 
ness and residence portion alike, are 
being scoured by earnest, eager-eyed 
young members of the cast of. “The 
King of Hilaria,” with tickets to sell. 


It Always Rains 


THE GREAT night comes. The pa- 
pers and the populace have done their 
share. “The. King of Hilaria” looms 
largely forth, a great event. And then— 
then it rains. It is hard to make asser- 
tions these days, especially as there are 
specialists in every line of work and 
you’re liable to be caught up on the 
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least inaccuracy or forced to argue over 
trifles. But there is one statement that 
_¢an-be made with no fear of contra- 
diction—It always rains on the evening 
of an Amateur Performance. 
But, what care Lotus City’s followers 
of Thespis for the elements? What, in- 
deed? A little matter of rain can make 
“no difference. A city’s supply of um- 

brellas will be in use and the one taxi- 
_ cab and the odd assortment of hacks 
and cabs will be on the firing-line, but 
that is about all. There will be a good 
house, for the tickets have been paid for 
in advance. If a few delicate members 
of the chorus of sixty are absent, no- 
body is going to be mean enouglf to 
count and find out about it. 

The curtain is not more than a half 
hour late. In front, the anxious relatives 
read over the highly colored souvenir 
programs in a mad hunt for the right 
names, and hope that Lulu’s dress will 
stay fastened in the back and that Mabel 
- wont get nervous and forget her lines. 

Behind the scenes every one is ner- 
vously telling everyone else that they 
aren’t a bit afraid and putting on make- 
up according to their own preconceived 
and rather novel notions. “Making-up” 
consists of daubing and then carefully 
removing much good cold-cream, then 
adding large quantities of white rice 
powder all over the face and two huge 
spots of rouge on the cheeks and very 
black lines on eyebrows and under eyes, 
a make-up warranted to make even a 

real beauty look like a scared, hectic 

- object of pity. Mrs. Rutherford Halli-. 
day, ever-present, radiating confidence, 
dignity, and success, assists in removing 

_ the dread disguise of the make-up and 
_ changes the cast back into a semblance 
of its attractive self. 


Seeing the Performance 


ALL is ready! The curtain goes up! 
Rows of tiny chorus girls, in pink and 
green tarlatan, like inverted puff balls, 
go through a snake-like march, count- 

carefully aloud as they walk. Next, 
older A ip as butterflies or sprites give 
a stiff and perfectly executed dance. 
_ Then, the principals enter amid much 
_applause. They deliver lines and songs 


with humorless exactness. Some 
stumbles or forgets a line and 
a moment of heart-stopping horror, 
giggle, a self-conscious pause, and the 
play continues. Jean Baker or some one 
else, unimportant socially, forgets to 
stiff and stupid, and, possessing a stre; 
of real ability, actually gives her 
lines with a charming toss of her 
and an alluring smile. But Lotus ¢ 
does not approve. Real acting, espe 
ly by one so socially unnecessary as Je; 
Baker, is rather coarse and forward, 
anyhow. ee 
__In between the acts, there is a Span 
ish dance to the tune of “La Paloma, 
by the Spanish dancer, who is alw 
among those present in the talents of a 
small town. She wears a red dress, 4 
black lace scarf, and many yellow rib- 
bons. Maybe another town talented one; 
unable to be hid under a bushel, gives 
= violin accompaniment to the Spanish 
nce. 


The Banker’s Daughter a Hit — 


IN THE second act, the banker's 
daughter gains much and continued ap- 
plause by some delicate comedy that is 
enhanced by her father’s important posi- 
tion. Harper Bennett kisses the future 
Queen of Hilaria in a way that gains ap- 
plause and betokens practice, and the 
fact that he has his heart in his work. 

“The Members of the Younger Set” 
have an extra chorus number, and they 
are so afraid that they will appear im- 
modest that they leave out quite 
much of the kicking in their dance. 
These charming maidens, while quite ~ 
attractive in their natural haunts, look 
too short as to waist, long as to arms, 
and rather awkward in the unaccus- 
tomed convolutions and steps of the 
stage dance. 

Every one starts to get sleepy along 
after that and finally even the enth 
siastic audience fails to enthuse and t0 
applaud all of the clever local hits. 
At last, after many, many songs and, 
far too many drills, dances and special- 
ties, “The King of Hilaria” is brought 
to a successful close. ¢s 

Almost every one gets flowers and 
there are two dozen long-stemm 
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THE AMATEUR PLAY _ 


He 


‘American Beauties for the - prettiest 
débutante, who had nothing to say. 


A Brilliant Success 


GOING home in the taxi-cab, Mrs. 
Halliday lays her hand upon the shoul- 
der of Mrs. Smith. 

“Tt was a grand success,” she mur- 
murs; “every bit as good as the plays 
one pays a dollar and a half for, in the 
city. And Helen was so clever. And be- 
sides, think how the Ladies’ Aid Society 
will benefit.” 

All of which conversation is echoed 
and enlarged upon in the next morn- 
ing’s edition of the Lotus City Enter- 
rise. 

- Of all those who, years later, reach 
the real stage, from Lotus City—started 
- perhaps by the amateur play—it is Es- 
telle Newton, who wasn’t even asked 
to join the local theatricals, or Jean 
Baker, who never had an important 
part in a single amateur play, but who 
joined a musical comedy company and 
made a real hit. And it is the banker’s 
daughter, she of the real comedy part, 
who goes to the city and—but, good- 
ness, it is not fair to blame all stage 
failures even on the amateur play. 


879 
Most of Us Have Been There 


BUT here is a secret for you: The — 
next time you have to take a stupid- 
looking fat woman into dinner and can- 
not find one single topic of conversa- 
tion, even if you would converse, look 
at her quite thoughtfully a moment, 
just after the entré, and say: 

“Bah Jove, it’s funny, with your 
temperament that you’ve never gone on 
the stage,” 

That’s all. You'll not be taking any 
chances. Because, one night, back home, 
she was a Fairy Queen or a First Page 
or a Butterfly and she hasn’t forgotten 
it, and she always imagined that, if 
things hadn’t turned out just the way 
they did, and if she hadn’t married 
James and gone in for bridge and got- 
ten fat, she might have gone on the 
stage and been a great tragedienne, like 
Duse, maybe. So, if you ask her sym- 
pathetically, she’ll gurgle and giggle and 
think you are an awfully nice man and 
maybe ask you to dinner and let you 
take in her niece, Rose Marie, who is 
a little beauty and not fat—yet. Maybe 
the fascination of the amateur play is 
that it leads us away to the might-have- 
beens, Funny, isn’t it? 





“PASS IN” 


THE manager of a company playing a small town in Iowa was on the front 
door taking tickets, when a fellow presented himself for free admission, stating 


simply that he was the “bellman.” 


The manager requested an explanation. 

“Well,” said the applicant, ‘next door-to this opery house is a tower with- 
large bell, and at nine o’clock I ring the curfew. If I get in to the show free, I’m 
going to give the bell a couple of light taps. If I don’t get in free, I ring it to beat 
the cars for fifteen minutes, and it generally breaks up the show.” —_- 


The bellman was passed in. 














ARNOLD DALY is one of the foremost actors on the American stage. By force of his 


natural abili 
that of office 


DON’T like it”—this is the ven- 
omous curse that every fool spits 
upon things he does not under- 

stand, and it is the curse under which 
every real performer, every real art» 
ist, has had to work since the dawn 
of creation. 

The whcle trouble with the world 
is that it does not try to understand; 
it keeps reiterating the words “I don’t 
like it,” and expects the phrase to set- 
tle the doom of the artist whose work 
is under inspection, or the teacher 
who brings to it something new. 

It is only because the artist will not 
stay settled, because the man with 
the message will not be still, that we 
have art or understanding in the 
world to-day. 

Because the people did not like 
what Socrates preached, they held the 


he has, within a comparatively few years, raised himself to this position from — 
y in the office of a prominent New 
Mr. Daly assures us he will appear for the first time as Hamlet. 


ork manager. During the coming season 


dred years after, Heine, the German — 
poet, voiced the opinion of the whole 
world when he made the shade of Soc 
rates implore his satanic majesty 


earth he had preached only liberty © 
and love. ‘ 

But poor Heine was overtaken by © 
the same sad fate, for his critics sent ~ 
the greatest poet since Goethe into 
exile because they did not understand, 
and consequently did not like the 
message which he brought to them, ~ 


cd 


“T don’t like it,” exclaimed the crit- 
ic as he gazed on one of Turners 
Sunsets. Then, not knowing that 
had been looking at the picture ups? 
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“l DON’T LIKE.IT” 


jown, he turned it in a wanton spirit 
~ of derision and said: “Now it might 
pe called a sunset.” 
~-‘Turner’s sunsets will illumine the 
world as long as the canvas lasts on 
which they were painted. The critic’s 
name is forgotten, for fame has 
decked his memory with cap and bells. 
“T don’t like it,” said another pomp- 
ous critic as he looked at “ The An- 
gelus” ; but Millet starved and painted 
on, in the sure knowledge that some 
day the world would come to know 


and understand. 


“IT don’t like it,” was the explana- 
tion of the dolt when Beethoven first 


ape played his symphonies, “and I cannot 


understand how anyone could call 
them music.” To-day we not only call 
them the very ABC of music, but we 
revel in their exquisite themes. 


> 


Wagner had to make the fight, all 
over again, but, calm and serene, he 
sat above the crowd’s derision, well 
knowing that he could leave his fame 
to immortality; and now Richard 
Strauss is being pelted by the curse. 
“I don’t like it,” howls the mob. 
“There is no music in ‘Elecktra.’ Its 
story is vile, and it is set in a babel 
of sound.” It does not understand, and 
in its pride and prejudice does not 
care to understand. 

“I don’t like it,” said the Czar of 
all the Russias as he banned the books 
of the greatest man yet born in his 
dominion. To-day, however, Tolstoi’s 
works have been translated in all the 
languages of civilization, and. we 
know that he is a man who puts the 
love of his fellow men above himself. 

Every man or woman who steps out 
from the crowd must live a life of 
tragedy simply because this old world 
Clings to that which it knows—not 
particularly because it is good, but 
because it is that which it aways has 
known, 


Have you an idea that the life of 
Bernard Shaw, with his lofty ideals 
and his earnest desire to make other 
people appreciate them is not tragic? © 
The English people call him “clever”; - 
could any epithet be worse than that 
to a man of G. B. S.’s temperament, 
caliber and philosophy? Strange as 
it may seem to those who do not 
understand, who do not try to under- 
stand, G. B. S. is not a poseur; he be- 
lieves in himself. He believes abso- 
lutely what he says. 

Being Irish he naturally has the 
quickest and keenest perception, — 
which is always a mystery to the 
English cousins. He also has the mag- 
netism which makes his wildest 
dreams and_ theories seem logical 
when he voices them in the humorous 
fashion of the Celt—and, being Irish, 
when he is hurt and insulted, he 
blackguards back, God bless him, 
standing straight, with his back 
against the wall of his sincerity and 
real knowledge. 

He too, can afford to wait, as each 
fusillade of the enemy is fainter, each 
onslaught is weaker, and the battle 
will go at last, as it always does, not 
to might but to right. 


> 


To the painter, the writer, or the 
musical composer, there comes the 
sure knowledge that the understand- 
ing and appreciation of his work in 
time will be hammered into the wood- 
en heads of the people. True, his ef- — 
fort must be the pure gold of genius 
to make an impression, but even if he 
is mistaken in his estimate of his own 
work, the game is worth the candle. 

The mere fact that he is stepping 
out of the worn and beaten path 
should be joy enough, and beside this 
the thought that perhaps he is mak- 
ing another path by which some other 
brave spirit may walk to fame must 
warm and exhilarate him. “If they do 
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not understand me,” he can say, “per- 


haps I can better help them to under-. 


. stand him who comes after.” 


} 


No such privilege, however, is ac- 
_ corded the actor. Nothing remains of 
his work to help his brother along 
_ the thorny path. He must make the 
people understand himself and his 
methods in the short time in which he 
has to live. He must slowly climb to 
the top of the tower, little step by 
little step, while within him always 
burns the knowledge that he cannot 
make the way easier for those who 
come after. He cannot -sit starving in 
his garret while creating that for 
which the whole world will rejoice, 
though he dies letting others get the 
_ reward of his work. 
This is probably the reason why the 


2 actor is more susceptible to the stings 


of the critic’s lash than any other ar- 
tist. He must bend not only. under the 
whip of misunderstanding of himself 
and his methods, but he must suffer 
because people with the heads of 
pins do not understand the thesis of 
the playwright. These people come in 


_ time to a knowledge of the play, but 


the player, alas, has been a long time 
forgotten. 
When “Ghosts” was first produced 


in New York, a very prominent critic 


said the man who wrote it was a 
degenerate of the worst type, and no 


pure woman would play the part | 
Mrs. Aveling. This man not only a 

tacked, in the most asinine manne 
the poet who has influenced ¢ 


_ drama to a greater extent than 


other since Shakespeare, but he also 
defamed the character of one of the 
best and most respected women of the 
stage. 
The New York dramatic critic was 
not alone, however, in his reiteration 
of the curse, “I don’t like it.” Even 
Ibsen’s own family did not under- 
stand him nor his work, and yet to- 
day the hand of the Norwegian has 
obliterated not only. many traditions 
of the stage, but much of the cant and 
philosophy of conventional life. © 
As a rule, the critic tells more of 
himself than he does of the thing 
criticised; therefore one would sup- 
pose that he would be somewhat reti- 
cent in voicing an opinion which in 
time might make him appear ridicu- 
lous. This, however, isnot so, for the 
history of art and letters teems with 
the names of men whose only claim 
upon posterity is the fact.that they 
have damned with the phrase, “I don't 
like it,” something which has helped 
to turn this old world on its axis long 
after they have moldered in the dust, 
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Bs cu LAWS VACE 


A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


THINK you'll find that gray. will 
make a much better unshaven effect 
than the blue.” 

These were the first words the Old 
Comedian had ever spoken to me. 

He sat before the electric-lighted 
mirror, daubing his deeply lined face 
with cold cream. His hair was iron- 
gray and rolled back majestically from 
his broad forehead. His near-sighted, 
washed-out blue eyes squinted at his 
own reflection in the glass, and. his 
under lip protruded nervously, as his 
thin, bony fingers massaged his sunken 
cheeks, 

The reason we occupied the same 


dressing-room was, that I was only cast 
for “a soldier,” and made a very brief 
appearance in the prologue, while he 
had until the second act to put on the 
difficult make-up of the Emperor Na- 
poleon—the play was “Madame Sans- 
Gene,” if I remember correctly. 

I was a member of the “Crighton 
Players” three weeks befofe I had been 
entrusted with a “real part”—Ned 
Moreland in “Incog.” The reason I re- 
member it so clearly is not because it 
was my first, for I had played “leads” 
in a Texas-repertoire company. But 
the thing that crowns it as one of the 
great feats of my life, was the fact that 
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the Isabel—the lady that played “op- 
ite” me—was none other than Miss 
ell Fearnley! 

I recall now the dingy, badly-lighted 
hall on Sixth Avenue, New York, where 
I first saw her. The whole company, 
twelve in number, were sitting around 
with their parts in their hands, each 
one wondering who the other was, each 
one trying to appear nonchalant while 
the same thought was in every mind: 
“T wonder if he came after the same job 
as I did.” ’ 

My first impression of Miss Fearn- 
ley was a heliotrope dress, a black straw 
hat, and a pair of big brown eyes. All 
during rehearsal I sat and stared at her 
like a schoolboy. On the trip by boat to 
Boston, where we were booked, I tried 
every available scheme I could think of 
to try and get a few moments’ conver- 
sation with her alone; but all to no pur- 

What was April moonlight and 
a soft night on the water for anyway? 
_, Was I twenty-five for nothing? Hadn’t 
I been properly introduced to her by the 
“star” himself? Why this cruel fate? 
Rave and plot how I might, there was 
an unsurmountable barrier between us 
—a Pfafner guarding his Brunhilde— 
in the shape of the Old Comedian. 

Now we were to play together, to re- 
hearse together. I even had “business” 
of holding her hand—and—and I was 
_ “almost” to kiss her—that is in. the 
scene—only we were interrupted by a 
sob “off stage.” Of Mrs. Dickson, who 
played Mrs. Winters, forgetting that 
‘sob some night I get alternately hot 
and cold at the very thought. 

Yet in spite of all my dreams of bliss, 
there is a certain part of my first ap- 


2 pearance as Ned Moreland I would fain 
- forget. The Old Comedian, of course, 


played General Stanhope—lI started off 
well enough and got along splendidly 
-in my scene with him; but after his 
volcanic exit I had a long monologue. 
Glibly I went through about half of it 
and then—oh, that rising in the stom- 
ach! That wavering in the knees—that 
sudden aphasia-like blankness, where 
thoughts and words should be—horror 
indescribable—I had forgotten my lines! 
The rows of pink faces were a blur— 
the electric lights whirled before my 


eyes—and then—I heard the line 
pered close to me somewhere. With 
sigh of relief I picked up the cue 
went on. Did the audience notice 
Would I lose the engagement? 
voice that had prompted me I knew— 
and I blessed him for it. The owner of 
that clear, distinct whisper was none 
other than the Old Comedian. 

Next came my love scene with Miss 
Fearnley ; but that other thing had un- 
nerved me. “Love scene!” I felt as 
if I were being broiled. : 

At last-—thank Heaven—it was over! 
We had to run out together, hand in 
hand, a regular laughing, farce-comedy 
“exit. When we reached the door, I 
heard a sickening thud. Our impetus 
had carried us over the threshold, and ~ 
as I looked at Miss Fearnley, I saw 
she held her hands to her temples while 
her body swayed from side to side; 
then I knew—clumsy fool that I was— — 
in my haste to get off, I had crowded 
her over against a high backed chair, © 
on which she had struck her head. Why 
I did it, I don’t know; but my arm 
stole round her waist and I was pour. 
ing a torrent of tender words in her 
ear. : 

grip on my wrist, my arm 

was pulled away—lI looked into a pair of © 
near-sighted, washed-out blue eyes. — 

“You are taking unwarranted liber 
ties, Mr. Hartley!” 


But that “bump” against the chair 
was the beginning of it. After our 
scene in the last act I had a chance to 
apologize, which I did, with schoolboy 
bashfulness, while Miss Fearnley re- 
marked, addressing the amber “bunch 
light” behind the “wood wing,” that — 
she sometimes went for a walk on Bos-— 
ton Common at four o’clock in the af 
ternoon. Yes, that “bump” was the be- 
ginning of it—for, behold your humble 
servant in cutaway coat and high hat 
strolling along the grass-bordered path, 
looking for “somebody.” Two days 
waited before I finally saw her; but 
was worth it. 

Then came four weeks of rose-tinted 
mornings and __ sighing-to-the-moon 
nights. I seemed to be walking amid 
golden clouds, lighted by myriad raifi- 7 





THE OLD COMEDIAN 


pbows—yes, there was no use denying it 
I was in love! 
_ The Old Comedian’s guardianship 
yanished like a mist before the sun. I 
was set at rest in that quarter. He 
wasn’t her husband or her fiancé— 
“hadn’t I her word for it? One day, as 
we stood arm-in-arm by a circular mar- 
ble fountain, watching the white water 
rise and fall, while hundreds of pigeons 
wheeled, cooed, and pouted among the 
flying spray, I heard a chuckle behind 
me—it was the Old Comedian. Blue 
eyes twinkled merrily at me under a 
broad, black sombrero, his flowing 
Windsor tie fluttering in the wind. He 
smiled at that moment—he was Jacques 
and Touchstone rolled into one. 

“Hartley, my boy,” said he, “if we 
could only make love like that, eh? 
Look at that green breasted fellow over 
there—the one with the white on his 
wings. See how he struts before his 
mate—listen to his soft cooing—pigeons 
are a model of domesticity, my boy— 
watch them!” 

With another chuckle he walked 
away, leaving me dreadfully conscious 
of my. youth and inexperience. I 
looked at Nell, out of the corner of my 
eye, and saw that she was smiling. 

That night, the third of the week, I 
entered the dressing-room and beheld 
the Old Comedian going through the 
elaborate performance of putting on a 
false nose. He never even glanced in 
my direction, just kept right’on patting 
the soft pink putty, as careful of it as 
though it were a child. 

Then he burst into song, or bellowed 
tather: “Oh, there’s nothing half so 
sweet in life as Love’s young dream.” 

Over and over he kept repeating the 
old song, until he was forced to close 
his mouth by a cloud of pink powder, 
-as he slapped the puff on his mask-like 
face. He still ignored me absolutely. 

On my make-up shelf I saw a square 

_ white envelope. It was not sealed, and 
It was addressed to a well-known theat- 
tical manager. It began: 

_ The writer begs to introduce Mr. Wil- 
Jiam Hartley, who— 

Needless to say the Old Comedian 
had written it; but before I could speak 
_ he interrupted me. , 


“When you get back to New York, 
Hartley, my boy, you'll find the old 
man’s word counts for something yet. 
Better get on your make-up— fteen 
minutes has just been called.’ 

The next morning, at rehearsal, I had 
no chance to talk to Nell, for the Old 
Comedian hovered over her like a cat 
with her last kitten. The play we were 
rehearsing was “The 
Zenda.” I was cast for Josef in the 
first act and Detchard in the last. 
being in the prologue, I went out into 
the alley for a quiet smoke. 

What agony of mind I would have 
saved myself had I but stayed! 

I went through my second act “busi- — 
ness” and was told that not until the — 
morrow would they reach the last. Dis- 
missed, I went home to my 6x8 room on ~ 
the top floor of a Hollis Street board- 
ing-house. There I spent two hours 
trying to drum typewritten lines into my 
head; but soft Spring air stole throu 
my open skylight, birds twittered on the 
roof above me—it was not use—those 
lines would not “sink in.” 

I put on my hat and coat and went — 
out. 


—I glanced at my watch—it was four 
o’clock. But there was no Nell to be 
seen. Thinking that she might yet be 
at the theatre, I went there. 

As I entered the stage door darkness 
greeted me. Everyone had gone home 
apparently—yet no—I heard voices—a 
man’s and a woman’s. 

Following the direction of the sound, 
I came to the closed door of a dressing- 
room; a bar of yellow light showed 
upon the floor. I knew the room; it 
was Nell’s—and yes, that was her voice 
I heard, soft, sweet and tender—what 
she was saying I couldn’t hear. Then 
came the man’s voice, full of fire and 
passion. That I knew, too—it was the 
Old Comedian’s. 

I listened—I heard—Oh, God !—my 
blood froze in my veins! 

“I am your husband, and all the 
world shall know !” : 

I heard her murmur something 
sweetly—I heard her laugh—and then 
I heard a kiss—that was enough! — 
Holding on to the wall for support I~ 





Prisoner of —— 


Not 


Soon I found myself on the Common _ 2 
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_ felt my way out—oh, the horror of it! 
“I don't\ remember what I did, just 
_ tambled on and on. She had lied to me 
-—lied—lied—lied! I had heard him say 


the words with my own ears. With his — 


connivance she had been playing a game 
—p “love I suppose they called it— 
_and all the time she was his wife! 

_ That night in the dressing-room he 


sang, “Love’s Young Dream” again— 

I knew now—he was mocking me! Un- 

able to contain myself any longer, I 

took his letter from my pocket, tore it 

in pieces and flung the bits of paper in 
is f 


his face. 

“You would buy me off,” I shrieked. 
“You would smooth it over by doing 
mea favor. I'm a kid, I suppose, and 
good to practice on!” 

He rose from his chair and came over 
to me, placing a firm hand on each of 
my shoulders. I can see him now as 
his near-sighted eyes peered into mine, 
while tiny bits of paper from the torn 

“letter stuck to his putty nose. 
he said, “you have 
‘been drinking.” 


. He was right. I had. 

“This will never do, my boy; I wont 
have it.’ 

“Who cares what you will or wont 
have?” I cried, wrenching myself free. 
“I’m through with you—and her, too!” 

“Very well,” he answered calmly. 

- After the rehearsal next day, Nell 
was alone in the alley. She came to- 
wards me and smiled; but I drew away 
‘from her in disgust. 


+ She stared at me in open-eyed amaze- . 


ment and seemed unable to speak, then 

with a little catch in ‘her voice she called 
out: 

“Why Will—what have I done?” 

The expression on her face was most 
pitiful, yet I steeled myself against it 
and bowed low. 

_ “Madame,” I said, in as sarcastic a 
tone as I could command, “allow me.to 
congratulate you—you are a splendid 
actress!” 

' She clasped her hands together and 
held them out to me; her eyes were 
filed with tears. In spite of every- 
thing, it was all I could do to keep from 

; ed her in my arms. Her lip trem- 


~— i suas mistaker 
e stage-door sharply 
hind me; the Old Comedian seized 
wrists and drew her tenderly to him. 

“Keep your distance, you yor 
scamp! This lady is under my pra 
tion.” 

“So I observe. Good-day.” 

I turned on my heel and left them— 
Yes it was true—she must be his wife— 
I was a fool! 

How that week dragged on! I saw 
them in the morning at rehearsal always” 
together. Matinee and night of that 
day I sat in the same dressing-room 
with him. I had only to glance to the 
left, and there would be those squint- 
ing eyes and the long, bony fingers 
pinching and patting that-false putty 
nose; yet we never spoke. I hated him 
—hated the whole company—the thea- 
tre. That 6x8 skylight room in the 
Hollis Street boarding-house I loathed, 
every inch of it: the cheap yellow wall 
paper, the narrow iron bed. . 

Sunday came and with it a dress re- 
bearsal. The play itself had become so 
abhorrent to me that I knew nothing 
of it, with the tion of the two 
acts in which I took part. The rest of 
it I bad never even seen rehearsed. 
Sunday night I made up my mind to 
give in my notice. It would probe 
meun an idle summer or eighteen 
lars a week as a chorus man in some 
roof garden show—if I were lucky 
enough to get it. Yet anything was 
better than staying here. 

Monday we had a short rehearsal m 
the morning. That gave me the after- 
noon to myself. The thought of spend- 
ing it in my room nauseated me, so I 
wandered about the city, neither know- 
ing where I was going, mor caring. At 
about four o'clock I found myself at 
the north-west entrance of the Com- 
mon. I walked along, scarcely notici 
the bright green grass, giving no 
to the splendor of the day. 

At length I sat down upon a bench, 
tired out; but it was not for long. 

Was I never to lose sight of him? 
Here he came up the path, broad 
brimmed sombrero, flowing Windsor tie 
and all—and she was on his arm. Why 
did she wear that heliotrope dress, the 
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‘one I saw her first in? Why was she 


so pale? Old Comedian and Miss Nell 
‘Fearnley passed me by as if I didn’t 
exist. t ceand to my feet and walked 
 away—anywhere — anywhere — away 
from this dreadful Common. with its 
mocking memories. In my haste I al- 
most stumbled upon a marble fountain. 

The white water rose and fell, while 
hundreds of pigeons wheeled, cooed and 
pouted among the flying spray. 

In fancy I heard a voice and it was 
saying: “Pigeons are a model of do- 
mesticity, my boy—watch them.” 

‘JT ran from the place as if it were 
haunted ! 

My next recollections are very vague 
—a  barroom—several glasses of 
whiskey—a climb up four. flights of 
swaying stairs—gray light coming 
through a ground glass skylight—then 
darkness ! 

What was that noise? 

“Mr. Hartley—Mr. Hartley!” 

More knocking and the name again. 

Who was Mr. Hartley and what was 
the knocking for? 

There it was again—what the deuce 
is—I was Mr. Hartley and someone 
was knocking at my door! 

“What is it?” 

“The curtain is up—the performance 
is going on—you’re wanted at the thea- 
tre!” 

Good Lord—I had been asleep. 

Down the stairs I rushed like a mad- 
man—out the door—through the 
streets—still I kept on running. I 

lanced at a clock—half-past eight. 

ould I get there in time? Everybody 
was staring at me—my breath came in 
short gasps—at last the alley that led 
to the stage-door—I slipped and fell in 
the mud—up again—I must get there— 
my hand was on the knob—I pulled the 
door open—I had made it! 

I knew my entrance came in the 
early part of the first act. I knew that 
every minute—every second, was pre- 
cious—and yet I stood there listening to 
the voices on the stage. It must be the 
prologue. 

I heard Nell speaking but couldn’t 
catch what she said and then— 

- “Tam your husband and all the world 
shall know!” 


iis at 


I ran over-to the switchboard and 
looked at the scene on the stage. Nell 
was in the leading man’s arms. It was 
his voice that had spoken those lines— 
where had I heard them before? 

Oh imbecile, fool, idiot that I was! 
Those were the words the Old Come- 
dian had spoken to Nell that day in the 
dressing-room—and— 

Oh, infinite jackass that I was—they 
had been rehearsing! : oa 
I dashed into the dressing-room and 
pulled off my coat—my own face in 
the mirror startled me—I was covered 

with mud and hatless. 

“Come on, my boy, you’ve got ex- 
actly five minutes.” 

It was the Old Comedian who had » 
spoken—after all that had happened 
he had spoken to me—yes, even more, — 
he was helping me off with my clothes, 
arranging my grease-paints, assisting 
me in every way he could think of— 


while I—I was too dazed, too happy ~ 


over what I had just heard to say one 
word. 

“First act!” yelled the call-boy. 

I rushed down on the stage and 
reached there just in time for my en: 
trance. : 

When I returned to my dressing- 
room, the Old Comedian was not there, 
so I began to change for my second 
character. 

In about ten minutes the old fellow 
stalked in. He wore a bristling white 
mustache and eyebrows in the character 
of Colonel Sapt. A dark blue uniform 
trimmed with red made him look a 
handsome figure. 

“I’m sorry I treated you ‘rudely, sir,” 
I began. 

“Are you addressing me, Mr. Hart- 
ley?” he replied frigidly. “I am of the 
opinion that communication between us 
had -been discontinued.” 

“But, sir, you spoke to me—when IT 
came in.” 

“Then there was a performance at 
stake. Even though inebriety is the 
cause, I have always made it a rule to 
pull a fellow performer through. I - 
don’t fancy there will be any repetitions 
of this sort of thing—not if I under- 
stand the management.” 

“But, sir, you don’t understand. I 
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thought you were married to Miss 
_ Fearnley, and-after what she told me— 


 it—it hurt me. That’s why I went 


wrong. I never touched a drop before 
in my life—I never will again—but 
when I heard you that day in the dress- 
‘ing-room—I thought—” 

A sharp rap on the door interrupted 
me. It opened and Mr. Stone, tthe 
Manager, came into the room. 

I looked appealingly at the Old Com- 
-edian. Was there understanding in 
those squinting eyes? 

“Mr. Hartley,” said the manager, 
coldly, weighing every word, “two 
weeks from to-night your engagement 
with this company ceases. Your con- 
duct has been most unbecoming. An 
organization of this kind will not coun- 
tenance drunkenness.” 

So the ‘blow had fallen. I was dis- 
charged—now, when it meant so much 
to me. I might never see Nell again. 

I tried to speak, tried to explain; but 


. the words wouldn’t come. 


“Oh, come now, Stone, don’t be so 
hard on the boy. Be my audience for a 
moment.” 

The Old Comedian was speaking; 
eagerly I drank in every word. 

“You see, the boy here and I are a 
regular Damon and Pythias act. We 
were ‘at liberty’ for the afternoon, so 
we walked about together—and then 
somehow, ‘business of’ entering cafe— 
‘business of’ imbibing several glasses of 
whiskey. I am the Jago in this scene 
you understand and our friend Hartley 
the Cassio. He didn’t like to refuse me, 
for if I do say it myself, he thinks ‘the 
king can do no wrong.’ 

When I saw that his 

‘sky-border’ was getting 

tangled up, I took him to 

his: abode, and bid him 

taste of ‘Great Nature’s 

second course.’ I left 

him there and then ‘one 


woe doth tread upon another’s 
forgot all about him. You know [ 
been a regular Old Eccles in my 
and a few glasses: of the aqua vite 
don’t bother me. It’s not the boy; 
fault, so if there’s any notices 
given—like Hawkshaw the Dete 
‘T'll take it.’” 

“All right,” said Stone as he left 
“But don’t let it happen again.” 

In silence I held out my hand to the > 
Old Comedian and he wrung it hard) 
“My boy,” he said, and his voice 
shaking, “Danny Fearnley and I wer 
pals, back in the old days. Danny died 
when he was thirty and his wife, one 

of the prettiest little ‘serio-comics’ 
ever trod the boards, followed him in 
two months’ time. Little Nell was five 
then. I know I’m nothing but an 
fashioned ‘trouper,’ but I. educated her 
and looked after the little girl for fi- 
teen years. The smell of grease pa 
was in her blood and she wanted to 
into the business and earn her own liv- © 
ing; so I’ve looked after her there, too, 
She loves you, Hartley, my boy, and 
I’m sure you have the right stuff in you. 
I think you two can sign a joint con- 
tract for a life booking. It’ll be hard 
but I'll try to—” 

“Second act!” 

All this happened more than five 
years ago. I’m now quite a well known 
leading man, and my. wife, formerly 
Miss Nell Fearnley, plays in the same 
company with me. We have a little 
summer home in the country, and for 
a month every year, the place is ef- 
livened by tales of Booth and Barret 

No time is happier, n0 
days more bright, than 
the month we entertain 
our foster-father and 
our dearest frien 

Old Comedian. 





A BALLAD OF THE PLAYERS 
By John Jarvis Holden 


Painters live in the pigments laid on 
Canvases still smooth and gay; 
Sculptors centuries through may trade on 
The fame of marbles cut to-day; 
But what of the best of players, they 
Who only yesterday shone so bright? 
How quick the vision glooms to gray! 
Where are the stars on a stormy night? 


The old Greek poet still is weighed on 
The merit that won his crown of bay; 
Three thousand years ere our modern strayed on 
The stage to fight his mimic fray; 
The singer survives in a roundelay 
That took him a moment’s thought to write; 
While the player lives as a meteor may: 
Where are the stars‘on a stormy night? 


Forgotten the very spot they played on, 
Youths of gold and maids of May, 

They are the stuff that dreams are made on; 
Lovers, villains—the whole array, 

Glimmering down the primrose way, 
Twinkles, flares, and is lost to sight; 

Yet not all vain are the prayers we pray: 
Where are the stars on a stormy night? 


ENVOY 


Kings and Queens, somewhere ye play— 
Beyond the clouds is the planets’ light; 

And there, beyond, in delight ye stay 
Where are the stars on a stormy night. 
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YOUNGER GENE 


| B> 
OWEN BARRY 


MR. BARRY than whom no writer on theatrical topics is more familiar or writes with 


on the records of the contemporary American stage will month after month © 


: this popular department consider the achievements of those young players who are des 
_tined to contribute much to the glory of the theatre in this country. 


GEORGIE DREW MENDUM. 


ALLAN POLLOCK. 


GEORGIE DREW MENDUM 
F IT lay within the power of any 

man, woman, or child in the world 

to bring Georgie Drew Mendum to 
a realization of her unquestioned gifts 
and talents, will that person please do 
- $0 at once and thereby gain the. ever- 
lasting gratitude of all lovers of the 
drama. 

This remarkably clever girl, whose 
ability has been admitted from the first, 
has it within herself to reach as great 
heights as a comedienne as any actress 


LOUISE RUTTER. 
ALBERT S. HOWSON. 


has ever attained. She has only to con 
centrate her forces, to be less prodigal 
of her vitality and nervous energy 
particularly in this age of specialization, 
above everything else, to devote herself 
exclusively to the dramatic stage, at 
the same time refusing any “odds am 
ends,” in the way of a part, from the 
dramatic scrap-heap, She is certainly ex- 
perienced enough now to be able 
rightly: gauge the possibilities of 2 
role and, in justice to herself and 


she should refuse any part that does 
890 
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“not tend crag — an 
actress of high comedy. 

‘Mrs. John Drew, the most peerless 
‘comedienne the American stage has 
oe ever known, left behind her 
three granddaughters, each of whom has 
‘embraced the actor’s calling, and of 
‘these, Miss Mendum is unquestionably 
the best exponent in the realm of com- 
edy. Both Ethel Barrymore and Louise 
Drew have their own individual places 
in the stage world, and talented though 
they are, they must, perforce, concede 
the finer comedy powers possessed by 
their talented, but ofttimes erratic, first 


; cousin. 


Strangely enough, unlike her two dis- 
tinguished relatives, neither of Miss 
Mendum’s parents: was engaged in 
stage affairs, her father, Charles Men- 
dum, being a Boston business man, while 


her mother, the late Louise Drew, was 


the only member of her family who 
was able to withstand the lure of the 
footlights. As may easily be divined, 
Miss Mendum was named after her 
aunt, Georgie Drew Barrymore, and 
those conversant with theatricals see a 
striking similarity in the work of the 
two, for Mrs. Barrymore, had she lived, 
would certainly have stepped into the 
place vacated by her illustrious mother. 
And thus it is we hope that Miss Men- 
dum will yet fulfill our expectations of 
her. She’s young, thank fortune, and 
that’s a great consolation. 
Like most of her family before her, 
_ Miss Mendum made her earthly début 
in Philadelphia, but she passed her 
childhood in Boston, where her father 
is still in business. She was educated 
there, at the Convent of Notre Dame, 
and at a finishing school in Lowell, 
Mass. When the question of making 
‘her own living presented itself, what 
more natural thah that she should 
seek the stage door? é 
She made her first appearance behind 
the footlights on October 24, 1898, at 
the Garrick Theatre, in the support of 
Annie Russell, being Jeanne, a maid, 
in “Catherine,” and trifling though the 
part was, it must have been a pleasure 
_ tobe even a small figure in a cast which 
= included, in addition to Miss Russell, 
_ Mrs. Le Moyne, Elsie de Wolfe, 


Ethel Barrymore, May Buckley, Dora 
Goldwaithe, Frank Worthing, J 
Holland, W. J. Le Moyne and J. G. 
Saville. However, she remained only 
half a season amid these surroundings, 
for she was transferred to the support 
of her uncle, John Drew, replacing 
Clara Hunter in the réle of Ferris in 
“The Liars.” The two years following — 
this she continued in Mr. Drew’s sup- 
port, appearing respectively as Caroline 
in “The Tyranny of Tears,” and Lady 
Diana in “Richard Carvel.” The sum- 
mer of 1901 she was seen briefly with 
a stock company at the Euclid Avenie 
Opera House, Cleveland, her best role 
being Phyllis Lee in “The Charity Ball.” 
Following this Miss Mendum made 
a tremendous leap up the stage ladder, 
becoming leading juvenile woman with 
Joseph Jefferson, playing no less im- 
portant parts than Lydia Languish in 
“The Rivals” and Dot in “The Cricket 
on the Hearth,” and history records 
that she was excellent in both of them, 
too. As Mr. Jefferson only played a 
few weeks in the fall and spring of 
each season, his chief feminine player, 
with the bizarre way that has charac- 
terized much of her career, decided to 
fill in the middle of the season with an 
engagement, apparently any old sort 
would do, so long as it was an engage- 
ment, for she was seen on tour in a 
popular priced melodrama, “The Secret 
Dispatch,” supporting Van Kinzie. 
With such a start, it would certainly 
seem as if Miss Mendum’s career there- 
after would tend upward, and thus it 
is rather surprising—at least it would 
be in the career of any other player!— 
to find that in the fall of 1902 she was 
seen in a rather inconspicuous part in 
a> farce by William Collier, “Would 
You For Five Millions,” which title was 
soon changed to that of “A Turkish 
Texan.” The company made a wild, 
barn-storming tour of one-night stands, 
the like of which Miss Mendum had 
never before; or since, known. She was 
not wholly lost to things worth while 
that season, however, for, before its 
close, she rejoined John Drew’s com- 
pany, succeeding Marie Derickson- 
O’Neill as Mrs. Ruth Thornton in “The 
Mummy and the Humming Bird.” — 





In December, 1903, Miss Mendum 
- made her first real New York success, 
appearing at the Savoy Theatre, as 
Tessie Rode, a shop-girl, in Fitch’s 
“Glad Of It,’ a performance replete 
with, the cleverest comedy touches, and 
‘once again her star seemed in the as- 
cendant. But the play being a failure, 
she completed the season as Jane, a 
maid, a part you can scarcely find, in 
“Cousin Kate,” with Ethel Barrymore. 
The season of 1904-05 she was first 
with Clara Bloodgood, as Laura Bur- 
yell in “The Coronet of a Duchess,” a 
preposterous part in a preposterous 
play ; then, supporting Nat C. Goodwin, 
she was Rosina Briggs in “The Usur- 

r’ and Sophia Ruthven in “A Gilded 

ool,” and during a short stock season 
at Grand Opera House, San Francisco, 
she was Winifred Mason in “The Belle 
of Richmond” and Miss Ellenworth in 
“A Turkish Texan.” 

Miss Mendum devoted 1905-06. to 
the support of Joseph Wheelock, Jr., 
being Genevieve Chizzle in “Just Out 


of College,” and in May, 1906, she ap- 


peared in Chicago as the stenographer 
in “The Coward.” She remained in 
Chicago all of the two following years, 
appearing in musical comedies at the 
La Salle Theatre, being respectively 
Molly Keily in “The Time, the Place, 
and the Girl,” and Jo Forster in “The 
Girl Question.” The summer of 1908 
she was Lucille Purcelle in the special 
Chicago cast of “Girls.” 

She made her reappearance in New 
York theatricals at Wallack’s Theatre 
in August, 1908, playing her original 
part in “The Girl Question,” and a 
few months later she created Mazie 
- O’Brien in “Via Wireless.” The season 
of 1909-10 was devoted to “Via Wire- 
less ;” also to the support of Hattie Will- 
jams in “The Girl He Couldn’t Leave 
Behind Him,” in. which she was im- 
mensely funny in a perfectly absurd 
maid role, and finally she was seen in 
Chicago with Richard Carle in “The 
Echo.” 

What I. think Miss Mendum really 
needs more than anything else is a 
dramatist to fit her with a suitable lead- 
ing rdle, men like James Forbes or 
~ Winchell Smith, for instance. All she 


really lacks is the rtun 
her. that and the cna is easy! 
above, high comedy—not musical. 
her special forte, and if only she does 
lose her ambition in the meantime, wh 
she receives her opportunity, a 
ceive it she surely will, why then 
will prove herself equal to and in 
way worthy of the highest traditi 
her ancestors. And more than t 
one can ask. 

* * & 


ALLAN POLLOCK 


Whatever else may be said for or” 
against the English actor—and oh, how! 
much is said nowadays—it must be 
ceded, without quibbling or evasion,” 
that they have one very great thing. 
their favor and that is a perfect 
even a distinction, when in the gla 
the footlights ; they seem to be so 
oughly at home, as if they belon 
there. They may be the personifi 
of awkwardness—stumble over 
feet, conscious of their-hands and 
bump into the scenery—yet. there is 
innate something, a charm that may 
even racial, that saves them from 
being out of the picture. It is rea 
thing that cannot be defined in wo 
but it is insistent, even impellent, 
practically all English players. 

These observations, not mnecessé 
set or sage ones, are brought forth 
this particular moment in view of 
admirable work Allan Pollock has bei 
doing on the American stage for t 
past three years. Here is a young actor 
who, in rather an inconspicuous way, 
has been making his presence felt moi 
and more with each successive sea 
and he bids fair.to achieve a position 
no little distinction before he’s 
seasons older. He has a wealth of t 
aforesaid ease and*poise about his 
ing, which immediately commends 
to all those that appreciate the best 
the histrionic art. Without seeming" 
do so, he makes the finest, most sub 
points count to their uttermost 
and though his work in our midst 
afforded him little chance to di 
any but the most meager versatile pow= 
ers, there is no doubt that he will prov 
equal to his greater opportunity. 





an ingratiating personality, one that 

res an appeal with his first appear- 
“ance, and though he will never be in the 
front ranks of any pulchritudinous fes- 
tival, he has a fit, clean-cut appearance 
that is especially well-suited to the parts 
with which he has been identified in 
this country. 

Probably most of the secret of Mr. 
Pollock’s.thorough:“at-homeness,” when 
surrounded by painted canvas, lies in 
the fact that he has had an unusually 
fich training in many dramatic fields; 
and this, come to think of it, is true of 
most of the actors on or from John 
Bull’s Island, for there they are gen- 
erally experienced in several different 
forms of the drama—in which they dif- 
fer from most of their American 
brethren. 

As a sample, just see these few ran- 
dom notes of Mr. Pollock’s career and, 
despite his youth, observe the divers 
fields into which his dramatic endeavors 
have led him. Born in London, he re- 
ceived some schooling at Blackheath 
College, for he was only thirteen years 
of age when he began his battle in the 
world of paint and powder. He started 
out as a boy descriptive vocalist, making 
his first professional appearance at a 
' tusic hall in Bermondesey. A short 
_ time in this field and then he began a 
long and arduous experience in the Brit- 
‘ish provinces, appearing first with W. L. 
Abingdon in “Jim the Penman.” After 
this came two years in the “juvenile 
“lead in “Charley’s Aunt,” and for four 
years he played all the leading rdles in 
the extensive repertoire of Edward 
Terry. After this came a term with 
Charles Cartwright in “David Copper- 


' field,” and he also flourished success- 


fully in several provincial musical 
comedy productions, under the direc- 
tion of George Edwards, the last of 
| which was as a successor to G. P. Hunt- 
ley in the comedy lead in “Mr. Popple.” 

It is Mrs, Patrick Campbell to whom 
we are indebted for introducing Mr. 
Pollock to American audiences, for it 
was in the support of that actress that 
he made his début in this country, the 
season of 1907-08, his repertoire of rdles 
_ with her being Captain Hugh Ardale 

in “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” Pas- 


tor Heffterdinck in “Magda,” and Sir 
Sandford. Cleeve in “The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith.” Apparently he made a 
favorable impression. upon his. star’s 
managers, Liebler & Co., for later on in 
that same season he was seen on tour, 
under their management, with Isabel — 
Irving in “Susan in Search of a Hus- 
band.” 

The next season he proved his ability — 
to make much out of rather barren ma- 
terial, by his performance of the blasé 
youth in the last act of “The Dawn of a 
To-morrow,” in the support of Eleanor 
Robson, and that summer he was seen ~ 
in Hartford, Conn., in a number of 
juvenile rdéles with the Hunter-Bradford 
Stock Company. 

Mr. Pollock’s most recent work, that 
which has brought him the greatest suc- 
cess thus far, has been in that perfect 
hot-bed of promising young talent, the 
New York cast of “Seven Days,” in 
which his performance of Dallas Brown. 
is almost inimitable in its strongly in- 
dividual touches. It is the best chance 
he has ever had in his busy and varied 
career, and it is a pleasure to record 
his success in it, a success which has 
brought him a contract for several years 
with his managers, Wagenhals & Kem- 


per. 

Mr. Pollock is probably grateful for 
the rewards he has gained on the 
American stage, and we, on our part, 
are glad that he has elected to remain in 
our midst. May he continue to flourish 
and grow in professional grace -with 
each successive season. 


* * * 
LOUISE RUTTER 


“The chief charm about Louise Rut- 
ter,” said an old theatregoer to me re- 
cently, “is her sweet girlishness,” and 
this is the first thing of which the audi- 
ence is conscious as soon as she comes 
into view. She always seems to me like 
a pretty, playful kitten—a kitten that 
can scratch, however! Young and most 
attractive, essentially feminine, viva- 
cious, and vitally alive, if Miss Rutter 
keeps her head, for things have been 
very smooth with her so far, she should 
accomplish a great deal within the next 
few years, and it is not difficult to 





foresee her carving a conspicuously suc- 
cessful place for herself among our 
_ popular stage favorites. This rests pret- 
ty much with herself, whether she can 
_ stand the test of success, for it is not 
often that a young actress makes such 
rapid progression within so short a time 
as this one has done. But we can bide 
our time ar~ watch the development of 
Miss Rutter’s career with a keen inter- 
“est. She would do well, in so far as it 
is possible and is consistent, to avoid 
any special technical advice, for natural- 
ness is one of her chief charms just 
now, and it is a treasure beyond price 
in our younger players; many of them 
seem so often to try for effects, to strain 
the verities until they lose all sense of 
stage proportion, and the result is any- 
thing but what they are striving for. 
Not so with this young actress, however, 
and this is an excellent foundation, add- 
ed to her own personal charms, which 
are far from inconsiderable, upon which 
to work. 

Miss Rutter is a Baltimore girl by 
birth, though much of her early youth 
was spent in Philadelphia. At the very 
outset of her career she was fortunate 
enough, probably on account of her 
prettiness, to secure a leading ingenue 
role in a traveling production, making 
her first appearance on the stage Au- 
gust 31, 1903, at the Opera House, 
Passaic, N. J., being Stella Comstock 
in “Rudolph and Adolph,” in the sup- 
port of Mason and Mason, two popular 
German comedians. 

The season of 1904-05 she played 
Kate Carnegie in “The Bonnie Briar 
Bush,” with -J. H. Stoddart, and the sea- 
son following she was Madge Casey in 
“The Heir to the Hoorah,” two engage- 
ments which certainly showed progres- 
sion. And yet her fourth professional 
season was destined to bring her even 
greater rewards, for it marked her 
début asa leading woman, playing the 
title rdle, Jane Witherspoon, in “The 
- College Widow.” 

Miss Rutter then spent a season in 

the ingenue part of C: ynthia Garrison 
in “The Man of the Hour,” and al- 
though it was in the New York cast, 
this was hardly worthy of what had 
gone before, at least in so far’as she 


herself was concerned. She passe 


‘summer of 1908 in Milwaukee: 


Sherman Brown Stock, and s 

vastly to her store of experie 
number of varied and congeni 

these being the grown-up Clau 
“The Prince Chap,” Bela Schir 
“Her Own Way,” Polly Love in 
Christian,” Dora Prescott in “M 
Women,” Sophie in “Leah Kles 
Molly ‘Livingston in “Strong t 
Celia in “As You Like It,” Alice New 
ton in “The Strength of the Wea 
(Shades of ye happy glorious Ruff 
Allen days!), Lady Lucy Dareha 
“The Walls of Jericho,” Annie in “ 
You a Mason,” Nance Olden in “In th 
Bishop’s Carriage,” Nancy W arburto 
in “The Man on the Box,” Molly May 
burn in “My Lord Chesterfield,”°thi 
Athletic Girl in “Brown of Harvard 
and Madame de Samiano in “The } 
riage of Kitty,” a list which is a 
tinct credit to her. 

The. season of 1908-09 Miss Ru 
was Elsa Berg in “The Devil,” with Be 
win Stevens, and following this she¥ 
seen in Chicago as the heroine, La 
Gwendolyn Ashley, in “The Sins of S 
ciety.” Last season was far and aw 
the most vitally important that hi 
young player has yet known, for She 
played no less than three new roles @ 
the New York stage, this being her first 
real opportunity in the metropolis. Sit 
was first seen at the New York b> 
tre in “The Sins of Society,” follo 
which she gave a delightful portrayal 
of Anna Doncierces in “Know 4 
self,” supporting Arnold Daly, at @ 
Berkeley Lyceum, a bit of comedy 
ing replete with charm and ingen 
ness. Her third engagement was wit 
Ethel Barrymore, as Ethel Pierrepow 
in “Mid-Channel,” a colorless part a& 


‘fording her no opportunity, but it ras 


that j joyous thing, coveted by all actor 
“a Frohman engagement, in the im 
pire Theatre.” a. 
Miss Rutter has reached a rathe 
critical position in her career, for i ri 
very necessary now that she should de 
velop, progress, and go ahead—not a 
ways the easy thing to do. But in he 
case we have every right to be he 


ful; each season has found her e olor 





ew and richer fields, and, no mat- 
what the material, she always seems 
-to make the most of it. Conse- 

y, her future stage work is bound 

be interesting and well worth watch- 


* * * 


ALBERT S. HOWSON 

The stage career of Albert S. How- 
son, which extends over a period of 
twelve years, may almost be divided 
into three equal parts, for he has been 
identified with practically but three 
companies during his entire career. It 
must be said to his credit, however, 
that his is anything but an unambitious 
temperament and that each season 
shows an artistic growth in his pro- 
fessional endeavors. 

In.all probability Mr. Howson takes 
himself seriously, very seriously, for he 
seems to have all the tenacity of pur- 
pose, the hopeful, optimistic outlook of 
the ambitious struggler,and as he is rap- 
idly gaining a training that will prove 
invaluable in later years, his career is 
likely to be one thoroughly worth 
while, rich and productive, worthy of 
the standard he apparently set himself 
at its very beginning. At least let us 
wait and see—and, in the meanwhile, 
take a look backward and see what he 
has already accomplished. 

The son of Frank Howson,. the well- 
known musical director, and nephew 
of Emma, of that ilk, who distin- 
guished herself in opera circles, he has 
always been in close touch with things 
theatrical, two of his younger brothers, 
Frank, Jr., and Charles, having also 
embraced the mummer’s art. Through 
the agency of his father, who had been 
for many years musical director at the 
Lyceum Theatre, Mr. Howson secured 
an opening with Daniel Frohman and 
was engaged as a member of the Ly- 
ceum Theatre Company, making his dé- 
but the season of 1898-99, appearin 
first in “Trelawny of the Wells.” He 
Was a member of this organization 
four years in all, or until its final dis- 
Solution on April 5, 1902, playing small 
parts and acting as stage manager of 
the following plays: ‘The Manceuvres 
of Jane,” “The Ambassador,” “Wheels 


‘Within Wheels,” “A Man of Forty,” — 


“Lady | Huntworth’s Experiment,” 
“Frocks and Frills” and “Notre Dame.” 
The season of 1902-03 Mr. Howson ap- 
peared in the support of Mary Man- 
nering, a former associate of his Ly- — 
ceum days, and he very neatly acted the 
role of Mr. Crager, the bridge-whist 
teacher, in-““The Stubbornness of Ger- 
aldine.” 

The next season, and for three years — 
altogether, he was a member of the 
Proctor Stock in New York, giving 
twelve performances each one of the 
fifty-two calendar weeks. Although a 
strenuous and ‘rigorous training, this 
must have been an experience of the 
very best sort, for it enabled him to 
play almost every kind of conceivable 
role, ranging from gay juveniles to 
senile old men. This engagement, hard : 
as it often must have been, unquestion- 
ably fitted him for the more important - 
work that was immediately to follow. — 

Mr. Howson, the season of 1906-07, 
joined the forces of E. H. Sothern 
and Julia Marlowe, and in the support 
of these stars he was cast for the fol- 
lowing rdles: Paris in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Osric in “Hamlet,” Curio in 
“Twelfth Night,” Amasa in “John 
the Baptist,” Colin and Pigachon in ~ 
Jeanne D’Arc,” Le Beau and Sir Oliver 
Martext in “As You Like It” and the 
First Adventurer in “When Knight- 
hood Was in Flower.” In the two last 
mentioned plays he appeared only in 
London, during the somewhat unhappy 
Sothern-Marlowe season at the Wal- 
dorf Theatre that spring. 

When these stars sought separate 
paths the following season, Mr. ._How- 
son continued to fly the Sothern colors, 
and with this actor he had. even better 
chances than the preceding season, 
his repertoire of parts being Master 
Nicholas in “Don Quixote,” Milolka in 
“The, Fool Hath Said There is no 
God,” Buddicombe in “Our American 
Cousin,” Noel Le Jolys in “If I Were 
King” and Osric in “Hamlet.” A third 
season in Mr. Sothern’s company 
his list of parts was further enriched 
by that of Gastom in “Richelieu.” 

In the fall of 1909, when Mr. Soth- — 
ern cast his fortunes with the New The- 





-atre, Mr. Howson was. compelled to 


seek a new professional berth, and the 
“result was an engagement as leading 
-- man with Corinne in “Mlle. Mischief.” 
“A few months later, however, Mr. 
“Sothern and Miss Marlowe again re- 
“sumed their joint stellar arrangement 
“and gathered together practically all of 
-their former support, ‘conspicuous 


"among whom was Mr. Howson. With 
his return to these surroundings came 
an increase in his artistic and profes- 
sional stature, for while he played two 
- of his former roles, Paris in “Romeo 
and Juliet” and Osric in “Hamlet,” he 


was also entrusted with is 
tant parts as Touchstone i in “4 
Like It,” Feste, the clown, in 
Night, ” Tybal in “The Me 
Venice,” and Biondello in “ 
ing of the Shrew,” certainly 
vance in the proper direction. 

Mr. Howson has served. 
especially in the field of S 
and stock, and it is an excell 
that his talents are being appre¢ 
with the proportionate regard am 
vancement, for it is a safe pred 
that he will continue to go ahead } 
chosen profession. 

















ADVICE FROM ALOFT 


- Henry Irving, in his early days, once played a part which in the third 
called for a dark stage. In this darkness he fought with an old earl, threw f 


heavily, and, after the suspense followin 
“Great heavens! What have I done?” 


g the dull, sickening thud, cried: 


_ @me night, in a small English town, a stage hand was so impressed v 
play, that to him the scenes soon became real. 

hen Irving reached the climax, felled the old earl to the ground, and | 

the line, “Great heavens! What have I done . he was -gidaae to hear’ the 


“hand say in a loud voice: 


“Strike a match, and we’ll have a look!” 
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WANTED! 








Other Stories like “Beauty Proof,” 
in the October Red Book Magazine 


' The Red Book Magazine pays 
the highest price for exceptional 
short stories. Every month we 
must find from 15 to 20 of the 
greatest stories written. 

For any masterpiece in fiction 
we will outbid all others—pay any 
price necessary. But ordinary 
stories cannot be used.. We are 
now rejecting 1,800 a month. 

‘We spend $40,000 on every 
issue of The Red Book Magazine, 
for we have a larger circulation 
and greater income than any other 
illustrated magazine of fiction. 

We can afford to buy—and must 
buy—the best stories the world can 
supply. The Red Book Magazine 
has been built up by such stories 
together with our splendid pictures. 
Now a million readers, every 
month, expect to find here a score 
of unusual stories, stirring and 
human—the classics of modern 
fiction. 

They demand the best stories 
the best writers produce, and we 
are willing to pay an extravagant 
price to supply them. 


The Red Book Magazine, Chicago 


Editorial Department 


‘We want more thrilling stories , 
like ‘“‘Beauty Proof,’ the best of 
its kind in our October issue. 


We want more heart-touching 
stories like James Oppenheim’'s 
** Steel.’’ More human interest 
stories like “Black’’ or “Chum,” 
or like Ellis Parker Butler’s latest 
story, “Boss Grogan’s Pull.’”’ 


We want more adventure stories 
like Hugh Pendexter’s ‘‘The Hold- 
Up,” or like “The Koomeriah.” 
More love stories like “The Exile” 
or “The Quitter.’’ More men's 
stories like ““The Great Reader.” 
They are all in our October issue. 


Every month we must fill 192 
pages with such masterly stories 
and pictures— stories that don't 
disappoint. 


We want the best stories written 
—nothing else. It matters not 
whether the writers are famous oF 
unknown. A great Red Book story 
brings its writer immediately into 
national repute. , 














